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SUPER-LOY 
STEEL 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
STAINLESS STEEL 


: 
Calendered Rek-Tang 


NICKEL-CHROME STEEL 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
BRASS 
COPPER 
MONEL 
NICKEL 


Arch-Crimp Rek-Tang 


ALUMINUM 


Any Special Metal 
for Any Service 


Flat-Top Intermediate-Crimp Rek-Tang 








Perfect” WEAVES “Perfect” PROCESSING ; "Perfect" PRODUCTS 








ARCH-CRIMP REK-TANG Arc-Welding Cutting Galvanizing Shearing Baskets Panels 
Coiled Bending Dipping Jointi Slitting Circles Pieces 

; Selvage-Edge Binding Dishing Xnuekite Solderin Coils Ribbons 
DOUBLE-CRIMP STRAIGHT-WARP Sreniag Finishing 0 Spot-Welding Cones Rings 
Double-F Stranded Flanging sae Squaring Cylinders Rolls 
Dutct STA-TRU CALENDERING Flattening Rolling Stitching Discs Sections 
FLAT-TOP Triple-Warp Coiling Forming Selvaging Tack Welding Forms Segments 
INTERMEDIATE. TWilled Crimping Framing Shaping Trimming Leaves Strips 

“~ ‘Twisted-Fill Lengths Templates 
CRIMP Twisted-Warp 
Illustrations show items listed in capitals. Other wire cloths and 


screens will be illustrated in subsequent advertisements of this series. 
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Chief Engineer 
OF WESTON & BROOKER 

Quarries at 
Cayce, South Carolina 
and Camak, Georgia. 


PIT AND QUARRY, July, 1944, Vol. 37 
tion price $2 for 1 year in the 1 S. and pe 
class matter February 28, 1932, at the Post 


1 America; elsewhere $1 additional for each year ingle 
a7 


nother 
EASTON Succed44 


The double-bodied semi-trailers now in operation at 
Weston & Brooker Company serve to illustrate the 
versatility of EASTON engineers (who specialize in 
quarry haulage problems). 

Luther J. Burriss, Chief Engineer at Weston & 
Brooker, sums up the performance record as follows: 
“With our modern tractors and the dual body semi- 
trailers we are hauling nearly twice our previous tonnage 
in the same time cycle with no increase in cost of fuel 
and oil and with the same labor that we formerly re- 
quired with our back mounted units previously used.”’ 

Problem: An EASTON survey showed that a 17-ton 
payload would prove most economical, but such a load 
entering the small hopper in one discharge would have 
choked the crusher. 

Answer: Double-bodied semi-trailers—blueprinted by 
EASTON several years ago. A unique solution for just 
such a set of conditions. Write to: Engineering Counsel, 
Easton Car & Construction Company, Easton, Pa. 


EASTON 


INDUSTRIAL CARS 
TRUCK BODIES + TRAILERS 
ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 


e Complete Service Publishing Company, 538 South Clark Street 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS, 
DELIVERIES ON MOST 
SIZES OF TACKLE 
BLOCKS ARE GOOD 


Established 1871 


F you insist on getting the best value for your money, you 
must shop carefully. Whether you’re buying a pair of shoes, 
a locomotive—or a tackle block. 


Upson-Walton Tackle Blocks of all sizes are engineered to 
achieve a well-balanced ratio design between weight and 
strength—to produce a tackle block that gives the maximum 
satisfaction in actual use. A better tackle block—and a better buy! 


Check this partial list of Upson-Walton specifications before 
you place your next order for tackle blocks. 


COLD ROLLED STEEL center pins 
provide a smoother surface for the 
bearing which makes it last long- 
er—gives less friction and more 
efficient hoisting power. 


CLOSE TOLERANCE between sheave 
bearing and center pin on all Up- 
son-Walton tackle blocks results 
in longer life for the bearings and 
a truer-running sheave. 


HEAVY SHEET PLATES provide great- 
er protection for sheaves. The 


block withstands abuse better and 
rope cannot jam between sheave 
and shell. 

EXTRA HEAVY DROP FORGED con- 
nections on all wire rope blocks 
achieve greater safety, strength 
and dependability. 

HEAVY STRAPS provide greater re- 
serve strength for heavy loads. 
ALL SHEAVES are designed with 
heavy rim and tread sections— 
rope grooves are long lasting. 


THE UPSON-WALTON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope,Wire Rope Fittings, Jackle Glocks 
NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH © CLEVELAND © BUFFALO * CHICAGO 
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AR-SEEING management is again giving Lorains 
a leading place in their postwar plans, and there 
are a number of good, sound reasons why. 

These operators realize that to maintain a prominent 
position in tomorrow’s competitive market the need 
for efficient, dependable and low-cost shovel operation 
will be more important than ever. 

They know, too, that Lorains’ outstanding prewar 
performance combined with war-proven developments 
and improvements will make them even better fitted 
to meet performance requirements on the jobs coming 
up; that Lorains’ field-tested engineering and rugged 
construction mean added years of steady, productive 
service, assuring the maximum return on their invest- 
ment. Also, because of their extra power and speed, 
Lorains are naturally better qualified to deliver the big 
tonnage they'll need to operate, consistently, at a profit. 

Contact your Lorain distributor when planning your 
peacetime equipment setup. He has at his command the 
experience you need in selecting the equipment that 
will best serve your particular requirements and can 
give you many convincing reasons why your next shovel 
should be a Lorain. 

THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY « Lorain, Ohio 
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... ARE ENGINEERED FOR 
EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION 


Bringing together low speed machinery and high speed 
motors . . . transmitting power from its primary source 
to the driven machinery . . . presents a problem which 
can be solved effectively, with minimum loss, through 
the agency of V-Belt Drive. 


Flexible and resilient, full-molded belts in conjunc- 
tion with Wood’s sheaves, having precisely machined, 
accurately spaced, perfectly designed grooves, produce 
a highly efficient drive ... the V-Belt power trans- 
mission at its maximum performance. 


The benefit of Wood’s pioneering experience . . . 87 
years service to American industry in war and peace 
... can be yours. Wood’s warehouses are adequately 
stocked with an assortment of sheave sizes and standard 
V-Belts from which we can usually take care of your 
needs. Special features including extra weight sheaves 
for fly wheel effect, bolting flanges, etc., to suit custom- 
ers’ requirements can be made from Wood’s flexible 
patterns at our factory at no extra expense. 

Send for our 64-page V-Belt catalog. It fully de- 
scribes Wood’s V-Belt Drives . . . no obligation. 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 

Bearings — Collars —Clutches —Couplings— Contactors 

— Hangers—Pillow Blocks—Pulleys—V-Belt Sheaves 
and Complete Drives 


T. B. WOOD'S SONS C 


BRANCHES: 387-391 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, 
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“Low maintenance expense is our first considera- 





tion when we buy oils and greases, for mainte- 
nance costs tell the story of lubrication effective- 
ness,” says this quarry Superintendent. “It’s on 
this basis we use Gulf quality lubricants—they 
help keep our maintenance costs way down, and 


contribute to efficient dependable service from 





every unit of equipment.” 


The best production insurance you can buy for 





your equipment is proper lubrication with Gulf 


quality oils and greases. From a complete line of 


more than 400 different lubricants, a Gulf Service 












BACK THE ATTACK... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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r (left) consulting 
quarry equipment. 


Gulf Oil Corporation . Gulf Refining Company . Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





‘we specify low Maintenance costs 


when we buy oils and greases — 





and Gulf Quality Lubricants 





| have met this specification 


for many years” 
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says quarry Superintendent 





Engineer will recommend the ones best suited to 
each machine and moving part in your quarry or 
plant. And then he will suggest the proper meth- 
ods of application. This careful attention to lubri- 
cation will help you improve production and 
make dollar savings in maintenance costs. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer—and Gulf’s line of quality oils and 
greases—are available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to New 


Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 


office today. 
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Interesting facts about 


friction materials 


Whenever a pair of surfaces rub together, 
friction is developed which tends to re- 
tard the motion. Friction between like 


a hed — : ) bodies is greater than between unlike 
e and well equipped Wellman laboratories f bodies, hence the reason for steel shafts 


‘ted exclusively to testing rubbing surfaces. Donsed fo Senane Senna 
uny different types of dynamometers and ‘ . 


~. 


ther specialized equipment, our skilled é Ze 


A 


rs are engaged in continuous study of ’ SXF 


| metal friction materials. The result: 


: ead E Hard wood rubbing against hard wood 
h clutch facings and brake linings give j under certain conditions would have a co- 


‘ efficient of slightly less than .5. On the 
utmost in dependable performance other hand, lubricated wrought iron on 


; hard wood under the same conditions 

wear. Specify Velvetouch for replace- would have a coefficient of less than .1. 
your tractors, scrapers, shovels and other ; The powdered metals in Velvetouch are 
combined in a wide variety of ‘‘mixes”’ to 

ving equipment. SS give you just the right friction qualities 


for each installation. 
THE S.K. WELLMAN COMPANY 


1374 East 51st Street * Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Type “M" 


JAW CRUSHER 


*Previously announced as 
“K” the designation of this 
crusher has been changed to 
“M.” Nothing else has been 








NEW! 


MONEY 
MAKER 


WE BUILD 


Rotary Kilns 
Rotary Coolers 
Rotary Dryers 
Rotary Slakers 

Scrubbers 

Evaporators 

Jaw Crushers 
Gyratory Crushers 
Reduction Crushers 

Crushing Rolls 

Grinding Mills 

Ball Mills 
Rod Mills 
Tube Mills 
Pug Mills 
Wash Mills 
Feeders 
Rotary Screens 
Elevators 


This new Traylor Type M Jaw Crusher 
combines the salient features of the well 
known Blake breaker with improvements 
that make it a modern, quick money 
maker for the days of sharp competition 
that lie just ahead. 


FEATURES: Meehanite metal Frame, of 
scientifically reinforced design, with Pit- 
man Shaft Bearings cast integral; cast 
steel Swing Jaw; two-piece cast steel Pit- 
man; patented (U, S. Pat. No. 2,210,790) 
Swing Jaw Suspension; patented (U. S. 
Pat. No. 1,837,102; Canadian 324,195) 
smooth faced Curved Jaw Plates, of man- 
ganese steel. 


SIZES: Made in sizes 8” x 12”—4 T.P.H. 


to 4%”; 10” x 16”—10 T.P.H. to %”; 10” 


changed! 


x 20°—12 T.P.H. to 1”; 15” x 24”—2]1 
T.P.H. to 144”; 15” x 30”—29 T.P.H. to 
144”; 18” x 36”—46 T.P.H. to 114”; 24” 
x 36”—68 T.P.H. to 1354”; 30” x 42”—112 
T.P.H. to 2”. Capacities shown are only 
for the smallest sizes. Note how unusu- 
ally small these sizes are as compared 
with other makes of jaw crushers of the 
same size. The complete range is 4 T.P.H, 
to %” to 275 T.P.H. to 6”, from the small- 
est product of the smallest (8” x 12”) 
crusher to the largest product of the 
largest (30” x 42”) crusher. Power re- 
quired for fine crushing (30” x 42” size) 
runs as low as .88 H.P.T. and the average 
for all sizes in the whole range is .96 


H.P.T. 


Write for details of this crusher! 
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ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS —— ALLENTOWN. PENNA.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 


3416 Empire State Bldg 2051 One La Salle St. Bldg 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester ,Williams Bldg S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd 


B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
551 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C 


Export Department — 104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Antofagasta, Oruro, Montevideo. 
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eRe SPS) ee machines devised for surface grinding and cut- 

ting metals were ae the peak of progress in the 

i 18th Century, but the progress since 

| made in Diesel engines far surpasses the 

fondest dreams of early inventors and 
engineers. 

Today you can have the finest, most 


efficient, economical power ever devel- 





oped by using BUDA Diesels. 
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: BUDA 


Service is Nation-wide 
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Belt Conveyors - Steel Bins 
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DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER UTILITY! 


Hundreds of firms of every industrial classifica- 
tion are finding the Dempster-Dumpster indispen- 
sable because of its utility. 

Once a Dempster-Dumpster Hoisting Unit is mounted 
on a truck it immediately becomes a multiple purpose 
piece of plant equipment. At the same time, material 
handling service of the truck is simplified and increased 
tremendously through the use of multiple bodies of 
various designs. 

The primary purpose, of course, of the Dempster- 
Dumpster, is for handling materials, be they heavy, 
light, liquid, dust, unfinished or finished. But its 
service doesn’t stop here. Illustrated on this page are 
afew examples of Dempster-Dumpster Utility! Shown 
at left top, note height of boom extension which is 
telescoped into back position or quickly detached, 
when notin use. Left centershows Dempster-Dumpster 
in material handling service with boom extension 
removed. At left bottom, handling sheet steel with 
boom extension attachment. And, in the same man- 
ner,a heavy duty compressor is being moved bodily 
—pictured at right top. At right center, inner-plant 
transfer of 634 tons of steel shafting in a large, southern 
steel plant. At right bottom, the possibilities of emer- 
gency dumping of materials from conventional trucks 
is shown. 

These illustrations will, no doubt, suggest other uses 
for the Dempster-Dumpster in your plant. Write for 
fully illustrated catalog No. 242, showing what the 
Dempster-Dumpster can do for you. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 174 Springdale, Knoxville 17. Tenn. 
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POWERFUL 


POWERFUL HOLE-BLOWING 


SPEED DRILLING 


Add more Footage per Shift 


DUAL-POWER operation to provide stronger rota- 
tion and exceptional hole-cleaning ability is the secret 
of Thor Drifter Rock Drills’ more-footage performance 
and one of the reasons for their extra drill speed. 

Extra-heavy rifle bar assembly and positive-set 
ratchet action, plus balanced power piston action 
insures dependable rotation to.deliver a fresh cut 
with every blow for rapid advance into hardest rock. 
The exceptional hole-cleaning ability of Thor Drifters 
adds still further to the penetration rate. Thor design 
applies a constant jet of air and water at the drill 
point; provides an extra blast of air when needed— 
to keep the hole perfectly clean. 

Many other features of Thor Rock Drill construc- 
tion—automatic lubrication, low air consumption, 
minimum vibration—make them your best bet for 
fast, low-cost drilling. 


OTHER THOR AIR TOOLS 


Paving Breakers * Clay Diggers * Tampers 
Saws * Sump Pumps °* Hitch Cutters 


Portable Pneumatic and Electric Tools 


ROTATION’ 





\\PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


Fr 600 W JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 6 Ii 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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THESE FEATURES MEAN 
POWER — FOR — SPEED 
Tie. Veena ke) @ cela a) cian 


MEASURED AIR—The Thor short-travel tubular 
valve controls air input to .00025" .. . positive 
action gets full measure of power from ALL the air. 


BALANCED POWER—Precise control of air input 
provides a full cushion of live air at both ends of 
piston stroke for balanced, full-power performance. 


SMOOTH OPERATION—FEvery stroke is pow- 
ered by the same measured quantity of air for 


uniform, smooth operation. 


FREE CATALOG shows 
complete Thor line. 
Ask for it. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


( ) I'd like to look over your Catalog on Thor Mining Tools. 


NAME 





ADDRESS_ 
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* Unit Sub Planning 


pe ete IS GONE from unit sub 
planning when you see the ele- 
ments of Allis-Chalmers Prefabricated 
Unit Substations — in accurate scale 
models, 

You plan visually, effortlessly — 
without bogging down in charts, tables, 
diagrams — save time, cut way down 
on any chance of error. 

To see for yourself how the new 
“Unit Sub Builder” Set can help you 
in your power distribution planning, 
call your nearby Allis-Chalmers district 
office. 

An A-C field engineer will bring the 
models, together with the handy new 
“Unit Sub Slide Rule’ for calculating 
breaker capacity — and new “Check 
List’ for double checking all details. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 








SEE YOUR UNIT SUB IDEAS WORKED OUT WITH 


S CHALMERS “Unit Sub Builder’ Set 








Give new quarry men maximum safety 
~~ USE 


“NITRAMON” 


HEN NEW and inexperienced quarry 
UW men must be broken in, you can help 


maintain schedules efficiently and econom- 
ically with the safest blasting agent... 
**Nitramon.” 


Here’s why—‘“‘Nitramon”’ is not an ex- 
plosive in the accepted sense of the word. It’s so 
radically different from any conventional blasting 
material it’s classed as a “blasting agent” rather 
than an explosive. It cannot be detonated by flame, 
friction, the strongest commercial blasting cap, 
‘**Primacord,”’ or the impact of rifle 
bullets or falling objects. When used 
as recommended, it represents the 
safest method of quarry blasting 
yet developed. 


Important, too—‘‘Nitramon”’ is 
non-headache-producing. It is there- 
fore attractive for both well-drill 
blasting and particularly coyote 


tunnels. 
‘ P . Te get full advan- 
For large-diameter drill holes in tage of the features 
quarries and open pits depend upon pect a a 
“Nitramon” for maximum safety. ing — coo, . 
Consult the Explosives Department, $niy with « “Nitra- 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ™o”’’ Primer- 


‘*Primacord’’ com- 


(Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. bination. 


DU PONT 
“NITRAMON” 


the safest blasting agent 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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JOSHUA HENDY Division “’"™ 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS Specifications — 6 and 8 cylin. 


ders; 4-stroke cycle; 12°’ bore; 
15" stroke; 350-675 hp. 


EST, 1856 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON « BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT » NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH +» SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS » WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


>. ig fog 


_ 7 by 
TURBO-GENERATORS STEAM TURBINES ‘rt aX DIESEL ENGINES 
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DONT FALL FOR THAT 
GAG, MAMIE, You CouLD 
DO'IT YOURSELF WITH 
THAT LIGHT TAYLOR 

SPIRAL PIPE / 


But there's no foolin’ about the strength! — 


(aylor Spiral Pipe is remarkably light. But still 
e remarkable is the strength it offers in propor- 
its weight. Those who fully appreciate this have 
ne mighty worthwhile savings in piping costs. 
the ordinary run of moderate and low pressure 
s like those listed below. For such applications 
tude too often is: ‘“That’s just ordinary service; 
nary Standard Thickness pipe.” But hundreds 
stallations have shown that light-but- rugged 
Spiral pipe can handle these applications with 
1 and service life to spare. 
or Spiral pipe accomplishes this because it is the 
t type of pipe of its weight. Its light weight, 


without sacrificing strength, cuts its installed cost way 
down—in many cases to half that of the heavy pipe it 
so adequately replaces. And today the conservation of 
vital steel ranks with the saving of dollars. ; 


Changing to Taylor Spiral pipe for services like 
those listed below is made easy by the complete range 
of sizes and wide variety of fittings. Thicknesses range 
from 18 to 6 gauge; sizes from 4” to 42”; joint lengths 
up to 40 ft. All types of end joints and couplings, all 
kinds of fittings and specials or fabricated assemblies, 
are produced by Taylor Forge, assuring a complete 


service and undivided responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


& Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 _ New York Office: 50 Church St. oe Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldg. 


CHANGE TO 
TAYLOR SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure Water Lines 
@ Low Pressure Steam and Air Lines 
@ Steam and Diesel Exhaust Lines 
@ Vacuum and Suction Lines 

@ Blower Piping 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines 

@ Industrial Gas Lines 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering Lines 

@ Swing Pipe 

@ Spray Pond Piping 

@ Hydraulic Mining 

@ Dredge Lines 
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No use overworking your shovels—and 
your crusher—by bringing down stone in 


sizes your equipment wasn’t built to handle. 


Wiser way is to use Detonite—the pat- 
ented, surface - sensitized high - explosive 
made only by The King Powder Co. With 
Detonite, you get a pushing, spreading effect 


that results in proper fragmentation. 


You reduce secondary blasting. You 


reduce your cost per ton. And shovels 
and crusher—handling stone in the right 
sizes—last longer and live a more useful, 


efficient life. 


Let us demonstrate Detonite in your 
quarry under your operating conditions. 
Write, wire or phone us today (Cincinnati, 
MAin 4609, reverse charges) and make a 
date with a King representative. He can 


prove what Detonite will do in your quarry. 


* BUY MORE BONDS TO BUY MORE BOMBERS ...NOW! * 


THE 


* 
CEXPLOSIVES 
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ING POWDER CO. Inc. 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 1878 
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Close-Up of combination ave and uarr y lant outlined above 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NORFORK DAM... 


the North Fork River, near Norfolk, Arkansas, the and limestone dust. Waste is held to a minimum. Telsmith 

ge Norfork Dam nears completion. For its 1,500,000 plant-flexibility permits adding dust to sand when neces- 
yds. of concrete, Telsmith engineers designed an sary. All plant machinery, except some conveyors and elec- 
ggregate plant that produces 500 tons an hour. Sand trical equipment, is Telsmith-built. Its “‘very satisfactory” 
gravel come from the White River; limestone from performance helped expedite concrete placement for 
nearby quarry. Two correlated processing systems are Morrison-Knudsen Co. and Utah Construction Co., the gen- 
sed . . . producing four sizes of coarse aggregate, sand eral contractors. Get Telsmith Complete Plant Bulletin EP-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 EAST CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks Milwaukee—Concrete, London Q-11 


42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 19-21 Charles St. G, F. Seeley & Co, Mines Eng. & Egqpt. Co. 
k 17, N.Y. Chicago 6, II. Philadelphia 2, Pa. Cambridge 41, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco 4—Los Angeles 14 


s M. & S. Co. Charleston Tractor & Eqpt. Corp. Roanoke Tractor & Eqpt. Co, North Carolina Egqpt. Co. Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 
e 8, Ky. Charleston 22, W. Va. Roanoke 7, Va. Raleigh and Charlotte, N.C. Knoxville 8 and Nashville 6, Tenn. 
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FOR TOUGH 
HAULING JOBS 








@ Hauling payloads of 15 to 30 tons 
over difficult off-the-highway hauls 
is the job for which Rear Dump and 
Bottom-Dump EUCLIDS are designed 
and built. Overburden and ore haul- 
ing in open pit mines, construction of 
roads, dams, levees, airports and mili- 
tary installations—these are the types 
of jobs on which Euclids have proved 
their efficiency and versatility. 








For your present and future hauling 
equipment requirements, check Euclid 
job-proved performance for low haul- 
ing costs. Your Euclid distributor or 
representative will be glad to supply 
helpful facts and figures. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


SELF-POWERED ht 
é Uj C [ / y HAULING EQUIPMENT ff Ny 
For EARTH... ROCK.. COAL... ORE | 
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CRAWLER WAGONS - ROTARY SCRAPERS - TAMPING ROLLERS a THE PIONEER om 
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Quer 500,000 


ess stories of Universal plants are many. Typical is the 
recently received from Cage Bros. & J. Floyd Malcolm, 
exas, gravel producers. They have given us the following 
ort on their Universal Gravel Crushing, Screening and 
vading Plant: 


Maximum yardage per hour: 400 yards of mate- 
rial 2" and under. 


Average production in continuous operation: 275 
yards per hour. Get Behind the A. R.B.A. / 


Average annual production: over 500,000 yards. 
Officials of the American Road Builders’ 


compact portable plant consists of a 1036 primary jaw Association have issued a plea to members, 


her, 40x 24” secondary roll crusher, 24% deck 4’x 12’ 
en, rotovator and conveyors—a lot of gravel produced 
h a minimum of equipment. 


affiliated organizations and other interested 
parties to launch&a well integrated post-war 
highway building program at once so that 
k any user of Universal equipment about production costs, the wheels can be set in motion immedi- 
onsumption, bearing life, maintenance costs and other ately upon conclusion of the war. 


rating factors. When results are checked, Universal is the — See 


program to hedge against post-war defla- 
UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORP. tion is available to those interested, from 


61 9 Cc Avenue, West Cedar Rapids, lowa the or 1319 F St. N. W., W ashing- 
ton, UV. LU. 


ce: 
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- INTEREST BEFORE DIVIDENDS 


Before a better mouse-trap can draw the world to 
its maker's door, many conditions must be met. 


At the very beginning, the mouse-trap maker 
must have broad practical experience in order to 
develop a truly better product. Then a body of 
workers must be trained to maintain production 
in volume to equal demand. And finally—but of 
first importance—the interest of those workers in 
producing only quality mouse-traps must be 
encouraged. 


Here at Thermoid, that employee interest in work 
well done receives constant stimulus from honor 
awards like the ‘Progress Medal” pictured above. 
From department heads to messenger girls, every 
Thermoid worker knows that sufficiently improved 
effort brings both official recognition and the 
applause of associates. 


More important still, these honors emphasize the 
fact that protection of Thermoid’s leadership de- 
pends upon the individual employee; and that 
the worker’s own welfare rests directly upon con- 
tinuance of that Thermoid prestige in the minds 
of customers and users of Thermoid Products. 


This ‘mind to work’’ which marks the Thermoid 
family is among our most valued assets. It is 
largely responsible for the quality products, 
prompt customer attention and other things that 
cause folks to say: “It’s good business to do 
business with Thermoid.”’ 


THE THERMOID LINES INCLUDE: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F.H. P. AND 
MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES « CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR 
BELTING + WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE «+ SHEET PACKINGS « 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED 
HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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DEPEND ON YOUR KOEHRING DISTRIBUTOR 


to help you keep your equipment opera- 
fing. Care for your Koehring equipment 
NOW, so it will serve you tomorrow. 
Koehring distributors have genuine 
Koehring parts. Koehring ports ware- 
houses are at your service. 





saves seconds on material handling work. 
Independent boom control permits accurate 
handling of piling for high speed pile driv- 
ing on bridge and building construction 
projects. Raising or lowering the boom 
while swinging or traveling is a second-sav- 
ing feature. Koehring Cranes are high 
speed, easy handling, have accurate and 
positive control. The many time-saving 
advantages of Koehring means speed on 


the job, more work per shift, less man 


power... waste motion is reduced to a 
minimum, every move is a production move. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
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In these wartime days, when labor is 

“2 ‘often green, it is doubly important to 

ae take every step that leads to greater 
safety and reducing risks. 


Atlas Manasite detonators provide 
an extra factor of safety—at no in- 
crease in cost. They have been made 
to withstand more friction, more im- 
pact—and they are reliable in action. 
They have been used in ever-in- 
creasing numbers since they were 
first introduced five years ago. 


Take this extra step to safety 
—now. Your Atlas representa- 
tive will be glad to tell you all 
about Atlas Manasite detonators. 


Manasite: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. + Offices in principal cities - Cable Address— Atpowco 
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The Greatest Forward Step in 
Electric Shovel Development 


Here is a fresh concept in Electric Shovel 
Design. 


Here, you'll miss much of the old conven- 
tional equipment — and many of the con- 
ventional sources of trouble. Here, for the 
first time on an Electric Shovel is the P&H 
Magnetorque Hoist Drive which does away 
with all friction clutches. Here also is the 
new Directron Control which eliminates all 
contactors — rotating regulators — exciters. 
It cushions all power impulses and reduces 
electrical equipment to a new minimum. 
Motors and generators are, for the first time, 
designed specifically for electric shovel 


operation. 


There are many other advancements in 


E L E CT RI C this new P&H Electric Shovel such as inde- 
S cI 0 y t LS pendent propel drive, positive steering con- 
trol, worm type crowd, and filtered air cab. 
Mining and quarrying men, interested in 


more digging time, in greater tonnage and 





lower costs, should write us for full particulars. 




















Through More Than 6 YEARS 
in Hundreds of Plants * 





Now that all industry depends on belts made 
of synthetic rubber, it is well worth-while to know 
that Gates Synthetic Rubber V-Belts have been in 
nation-wide use for more than 6 years—and 
through all that time they have been giving service 
actually superior to belts of natural rubber! 


*¥ There are, of course, many kinds of 
synthetic rubber. Gates uses each 
kind where it best meets some par- 
ticular service need, 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber 
which Gates uses extensively in making V-Belts 
has the ability to withstand oil and heat much 
better than natural rubber can. Where oil and 
heat conditions are especially severe, Gates special 


One TYPICAL EXAMPLE 





On these flaking rolls where gas 
flames create considerable heat, 
Gates V-belts of special synthetic 
rubber are used because of their 
proved ability to withstand bad heat 
and oil conditions. By actual records, 
on hundreds of installations where 
oil or heat conditions are severe, 
Gates special synthetic V-Belts are 
wearing 2 times to 3 times as long 
as any natural rubber belts ever 
used. 





synthetic V-Belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the 
service life of any natural rubber V-Belts ever 
used. 


This is the record not of a few belts over a 
limited period but of thousands upon thousands 
of Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts installed in 
hundreds of plants and factories during the past 
6 years. 


Gates long headstart in fabricating V-Belts of 
synthetic rubber is of greater importance to you 
now than ever before because all the V-Belts fur- 
nished industrial plants today are of synthetic 


rubber. 


You will gain a distinct advantage in V-Belt 
service by simply picking up your telephone 
directory and calling the Gates Field Engineer. 
He will bring right into your plant the full bene- 
fits of Gates knowledge and experience without 
the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ’’:s: ORIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 


$49 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C & S National Bank Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 


DETROIT, MICH. PORTLAND, ORE. DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


8663 Grand River Avenue 333 N, W, Sth Avenue 2213 Griffin Street 1090 Bryant Street 
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For better fra 
connect all holes 
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Primacord $ 
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oe 
hole “goes 


order. 






















A continuous length of Primacord, running 
| top to bottom of each hole, will detonate every —— an 


irtridge in that hole. This is known as the “branch” 
PRIMACORD-BICKFORD 
lis connected at right angles to the main or “trunk” 


ps * 
ine of Primacord. TF) 
lrunk lines should connect all holes in rotation, so 





Each branch line extends above the top of its hole, 


lanned that the holes nearest the face will “‘go”’ first. 

in this way each hole can be loaded to handle its own 
rden, and produce proper fragmentation. 

One detonator is used at the end of the trunk line, Manufacturers of Safety Fuse since 1836 

| this is applied after all loading and hook-up has 








een ( ompleted. 


Send for the Primacord Book. 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY ° SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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TEN -STRIKE 
InN POWER 


A ten-strike is defined as “any successful and de- 
cisive stroke or act.”” That’s why we call the 
modern, high speed Cummins Dependable Diesel 
a ‘‘ten-strike in power.”’ For in every heavy-duty 
service—automotive, industrial and marine— 
Cummins’ development of the high speed diesel 
(beginning in 1918) has proved to be a success- 
ful and decisive factor in reducing power costs 
to a new low . . . raising profits to a new high! 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 
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HEAVY-DUTY MODELS FOR QUARRYING, CRUSHING, AND MATERIAL HANDLING SERVICE 
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READ AND STUDY IT!" 


Says U. S. Senator Carl Hayden, Chairman, Highway’s Sub-Committee 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION _ 


2132 MANCHESTER AVE., KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
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When a Senator writes to urge everyone to 
get interested—that’s news. 

Senator Carl Hayden’s letter reproduced on 
the facing page shows two healthy signs. 
It indicates that legislators appreciate the 
thoughts of the public on important matters. It 
also indicates that Senator Hayden and his 
Highway’s Sub-Committee are on the job and 
looking ahead. This is indeed fortunate. 

Every man, woman and child has an interest 
in the postwar highway building program. 
Good roads are a necessity, bringing countless 
benefits ‘and,savings to all. As a matter of 
fact, the economic structure of our country is 
built around the motor vehicle. 


Many postwar plans will come before Con- 
gress. But that of the American Road Build- 


ers’ Association is the first sound plan up for 
consideration which so greatly affects the 
prosperity of all without imposing a drain on 
the national economy. 


The proposed highway program calls for an 
inter-regional system worked out by the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. Covering 34,000 miles, it will afford jobs 
for three million persons quickly. According 
to the U. S. Public Roads Administration, the 
three billion dollar annual budget proposed 
for it will eventually result in nine and one- 
half billion dollars in business transactions. 
Taxes and fees now levied for highways and 
streets, if used for the purpose, would even- 
tually build and maintain the system. 


What happens to the postwar highway build- 
ing program will set a pattern, good or bad, 
under which private enterprise will function 
freely or otherwise. 

Besides detailing a planned, plausible, post- 
war program, the book, ‘‘A Sound Plan’’, gives 
deep but comprehensive consideration to the 
major economic factors affecting our postwar 
prosperity. Read this book and we feel sure 
it will win your active support. 








go CUT TIME 
AND COST IN MIXING— 
aud T0 MAKE BETTER CONCRETE 


Every cement contractor knows that varia- 
tion in moisture content of sand either causes 
variation in tests or adds time in mixing — or 
both. He wants neither. If you can supply 
washed sand of uniform moisture content you 
have an advantage that will land many a sale 
which otherwise might go elsewhere on price 
alone. 

First, and still identified with the dress- 
ing of metallic ores, AKINS Classifiers now 
serve in many fields, of which sand washing 
is one. AKINS Classifiers are well adapted 
mechanically to CONTROL MOISTURE and 
are especially suited to washing sands to 
close separations, as for glass making. 


COLORADO 
IRON WORKS 


TUpo 


For sand plants operating less than 24 
hours a day, AKINS Classifiers have another 
important advantage: unloading is unneces- 
sary to start after any shutdown. Considering 
their high tonnage output, power require- 
ments are very low. 


Let us work with you in planning for 
postwar business. The time to do that plan- 
ning is NOW. 


We also manufacture: 


Lowden Dryers; Skinner Multiple Hearth 
Roasters; Ball, Rod and Tube Mills; 
Smelting Equipment; Diaphragm Pumps 
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MACMILLAN RING-FREE 
WILL DO A BETTER 
LUBRICATING JOB 


mAuE oo Paows tr! MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM MOTOR Oil CORPORATION 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y.; 624 §. Michigan 


ight1944,M illan Petrol Corp. 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 530 W 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Copyright acmillon Petroleum 
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@ Industry had a faint heart the morning after Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. The question on all sides was: “What will America do 
for Rubber?” 

The plan of what to do was quickly answered. The United States 
must have a stock pile of rubber independent of any other coun- 
try. The plan started immediately ..the execution required a little 
longer...the realization is just about here. 

Industry is getting the rubber it needs, due entirely to that 
ingenuity, the like of which is known and practiced only by 
Americans. The United States is now definitely “over the hill” as 
far as the supply of rubber is concerned. 

Quaker, with its progressive program has made 
quite an achievement in turning out Industrial Rub- 
ber Products. For years we have been experimenting 
with, and using, American-made (synthetic) rubber. 

Our Laboratory technicians have developed so 
many applications where American-made rubber is 
definitely turning out products better suited for 
their particular task than when made from Crude. 

When Quality Belting, Hose or Packings are under 
consideration, think of Quaker. 


If there is a way to get it done— Quaker will do it! 


QUAKER RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
New York 7 + Cleveland 15 + Chicago 16 + Houston 1 
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NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. « 1822 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, Ill. 


NORTHWEST & 


Convertible for any Mining, Material Handling or Excavation Problem 





/ 


CUSTOM 
BUILT 


With Standard. “ —_ 


Typical of the Barber-Greene concept of Standardized Sectional Conveyor construction are the 
tallations shown here. The belt conveyors used in these plants consist, for the most part, of stand- 
1 units, pre-engineered and designed for production manufacture. These standard terminals, trusses, 
riers, A-frame supports, and take-ups are available in a wide range of sizes and horsepower to meet 
ustom engineered application. 

The Barber-Greene Engineering Department will assist you in utilizing this equipment to best ad- 

antage. It is equipment that can be expanded as your plant grows merely by adding standard units. 
rber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. 


44-26 
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HE Sheppard Diesel 7-A Engine 
direct-connected to this Allis-Chal- 
mers unit provides power to pump 36,000 
gallons per hour with a 30 foot head. 
Fuel cost is 5c per hour. That’s a lot of de- 
pendable power for a nickel! 
This Sheppard Diesel reduces the cost 
of washing sand, coal, silt, oil field pump- 


* 


eo 


A BIG NICKELS WORTH OF DEPENDABLE POWER! 


ing operations. It is also ideal for standby 
fire protection. That’s because complete 
dependability and readiness to go into 
action at any moment are assured by 
Sheppard Diesel’s oil cooled pistons... 
hardened, replaceable cylinder liners... 
4% governor regulation (closer if 
required) ... and, especially, by the sim- 


* * 


We, too, are busy trying to help end this war as speedily as possible. But the reconversion that lies 
ahead is an important problem and, like other thoughtful industries, Sheppard is planning for it. 
Sheppard engineers are ready to help you plan your post-war Diesel requirements now. To essential 
industries, a few Sheppard Diesels are available on priority. Write for information and illustrated 


data sheet on the Sheppard Model 7-A today. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, HANOVER, PA. 


e 
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plified Sheppard fuel injection system that 
stays out of trouble. 

What's more, a Sheppard Diesel is not 
only ready to go into action at any mo- 
ment—it’s ready to go into action the 
It’s delivered 
complete. You need only add fuel and 


moment you receive it. 


water and press the starter button. 

And once you press the starter button 
ona Sheppard Diesel, you’re on the way 
to learning how low in cost dependable 
power can be! 








ALL-WELDED CONSTRUCTION 


for greater strength and durability 


When the HENDRIX Lightweight was conceived, its designer 
incorporated many outstanding features not found in other 
dragline buckets. And in their zeal to create the finest product 
possible, our engineers specified all-welded construction as a 
worthy companion to the other advantages. Bucket weight is 
thus saved and greater strength, durability and toughness 
built in. Manganese steel reversible tooth points, chains and 
fittings are standard equipment on all buckets in the line. 
- $tandard Equipment 
on all Buckets % ; 
+ 


The perforations, for which the Lightweight has become Available in three types 
famous, are made round and so arranged that the overall Light, Medium and Heavy Duty 
strength of the bucket is unimpaired. This decreases the hazard ¥% to 20 cubic yards 

of side-wall cracks. Heavy reinforcing ribs on the bottom and 

on the curved back are added to give additional assurance of Also available without perforations. 
long and efficient trouble-free service. With all excess weight 

eliminated, the result is a weight advantage over other buckets 

of from 20% to 40%. This permits the use of large capacity 

Hendrix Buckets on small machines and on long booms. We'd 

like to tell you more. Write for descriptive literature . . . or ask 

your dealer. 


x Ff 
YOUR SCRAP MAY SAVE A LIFE! 
GET IT INTO THE FIGHT! 





DESOTO FOUNDRY, INC. « MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA 
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for GRINDING — 
“CEMENT CLINKER | 


MARCY | 
MILL 


ad DISCHARGE, made pos- 
sible by the Marcy grated 
open end, effects quicker re- 
moval of finished material. 
Due to quick discharge of ma- 
terial when finished, grinding 
balls work on a smaller body 
of material and are cushioned 
less — resulting in more use- 
ful work from the grinding me- 





LOW PULP LINE 


= aa 
x 4 he 


For PRIMARY GRINDING of cement clinker, or any like 
materials, quick removal of the finished product ob- 
viously results in increased capacity and lower 
grinding cost per ton... both desirable objectives in 
any postwar planning. Postwar construction MUST 

be a big job. Let us help you get ready for it. 


Main Office: Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


El Paso, Salt Lake City, 1775 Bdway., N.Y. 


Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal 
W. R. Judson, Santiago and Lima 





Genuine Wilfley Tables; Massco-Mc- 

Carthy Hot Millers; Rock Bit Grinders; 

Density Controllers; Belt Feeders; Pinch — 

Valves; LABORATORY EQUIPMENT; 

MINE & MILL SUPPLIES; COMPLETE 
MILLING PLANTS. 
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SIMPLICITY ASPHALT PLANTS & INDUSTRIAL DRYERS 
Are 


DEPENDABLE 


A GIFT OF ANY OTHER KIND OF 
DRYER WOULD COST YOU MONEY 


WHEN THE SAVINGS ON A SIMPLICITY DOUBLE SHELL DRYER ACTUALLY 
REPAY THE COST OF THE UNIT IN SUCH A SHORT TIME. INQUIRE FOR DETAILS. 


UNDERSTAND THE SIMPLICITY DRYER AND YOU'LL HAVE NO OTHER! 


THE SIMPLICITY SYSTEM COMPANY, "CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 
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Surface condensers for power generating 
stations require the pumping of literally 
“rivers” of water. 40,000 gallons per minute 
is a lot of water, yet that is the capacity of 
this vertical, propeller-type circulating pump— 
a type now being used by a number of large 
utility companies. 

To push that much water around takes 
plenty of power, and this specially designed 
Westinghouse motor delivers the 350 hp punch 
necessary to do the job. 

You'll probably never need a motor to 
“push a river’’—but the same kind of engi- 
neering skill that goes into such specialized 
motor jobs is back of every Westinghouse 
motor you buy. 

This ready-to-use experience is available to 
you for wartime needs—or in planning for 
postwar conversion. It can help you solve any 
drive problem quickly—with a motor exactly 
fitted to the job. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-21300 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


Westi ghouse motors 


This is only one of the many Westinghouse general- 
purpose motors available in standard and special en- 

—eeeeeeclosures. Features include choice of sealed-sleeve or ball 
bearings; Tuffernell insulation; dynamically balanced 
rotor; rigid one-piece frame; die-cast rotor; radio- 
frequency tested insulation. 
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THE FINEST POWER INVESTMENT © 


Ir is a matter of record that you can convert power expense 
to power profit by installing a Superior Diesel for your power needs. 


The economy of this fine engine is basic, and applies to all industries, 


r 


institutions, and municipalities. 





SUPERIOR ENGINES 


Division of The National Supply Co. 


Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sales Offices: Springfield, Ohio; Boston; New York; 

Philadelphia; Washington, D. C.; Jacksonville; 

Houston; Fort Worth; Tulsa; Los Angeles; Chicago. 
Factory: Springfield, Ohio. 





ou DIESELS ¢ STATIONARY, 31 to 1160 H. P. 


MARINE, 28 to 1160 H. P. e GENERATOR SETS, 12% to 770 kw. 
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U. S. NAVYSQFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


@ Plenty of rock here! So 
husky, maneuverable 
Cleveland DR30 Wagon 


Pneumatic tires can ™ Drills were used to good 
be had if specified by 


purchaser in his ap- advantage at this large, 


plication for priority 


to Construction Ma- west coast naval base. 


chinery Branch of War 
Production Board. 


Here are 7 REASONS why the DR30 


IS THE MOST POPULAR WAGON DRILL EVER BUILT: 


1. They drillatany angle andinanydirection,flatholes 5. Centralizer keeps steel from “walking” when 
from 4 to 8 aboveground, also straight up or down. starting hole, prevents breakage of bit points. 





2. Feed capacity is over 8 feet, and the Cleveland 6. The twin jack-screw mechanism permits easy 
DR 30 handles depths to over 25 feet. moving of U-bar, and also shortens set-up time. 
3. The recoil device holds machine to its work, 7, The main wheels swivel 90° for line drilling, 
and increases the drilling speed from 10 to 25%. and 180° in order to obtain narrower tread. 
4, Forward leg point holds the drill and steel in 
line whether operating in down, flat or angle holes. 


aes @# 3 ~~ BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
LEADERS IN DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


T k é A w BRANCH OFFICES 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Boston, Mass. Denver, Colo. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
* Butte, Mont. El Paso, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Wallace, Idaho 
Chicago, Ill. Ironwood, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY Cincinnati, Ohio Lexington, Ky. Richmond, Va. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “‘ROCKDRILL’’ + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


Ask for Bulletin 132 
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valves, free piston rings, open ports, THEY PREFER TEXACO 
clear lines. Their use in air compres- * More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
sors is nationwide. They assure maxi- U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
FFICIENT handling of paint for mum service life between overhauls, —°"Y "her Prand. 
aircraft calls not only for filter fewer repairs and replacements. * More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
: . P brand. 
pressure for spray guns. effective in service that they are defi- 
Maintaining steady, full-power out- _nitely preferred in many fields, a few  * More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
. . . ° ° : miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
put of air compressors for this vital of which are listed at the right. 
‘ 2 ‘ s C : any other brand. 
war work and for powering air tools Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
throughout all industry requires ef- Service is available to you through & Mere dationary Diesel horsepower in the 
: . i . . U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
fective lubrication. Operators every- more than 2300 Texaco distributing any other brend. 
where get this... using TEXACO. _ points in the 48 States. The Texas eer = 
: . r +7 . ’ % More Diesel horsepower on streamline 
Texaco Alcaid, Algol or Ursa Oils Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New htteed th thin Ak Otc Aebiblieniad ott Citeen 
assure wide-opening, tight-closing York 17, N. Y. than with all other brands combined. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR ALL AIR COMPRESSORS AND TOOLS 


2 ee ane a“ 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS % HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Social Justice After the War 


EOPLE differ widely in their ideas of what con- 
stitutes social justice, and even in their views of 
whether social justice is a practical or an academic 

problem. Employers as a class may be expected to 
stand at one extreme, workers at the other, while those 
who belong in neither class may be no more than bored 
spectators at the sidelines. Nevertheless in the field of 
employer-employee relations and among social work- 
ers and social agencies the problem ranks high among 
the difficulties that thoughtful people believe must be 
solved if we are to have social peace. The problem is 
not peculiar to America but is world-wide in its appli- 
cation and effects and for years it has received inter- 
national attention and study. 

Within the framework of the League of Nations the 
[International Labor Organization has for many years 
devoted its energies and influence to the solution of this 
question. Not many weeks ago it held its twenty-sixth 
conference in Philadelphia, where, despite the difficul- 
ties of international travel in war time, the representa- 
tives of 41 nations met and discussed the many 
conditions that constitute the social-justice problem. 
Che Philadelphia Charter, of which we may expect to 
hear much more in the future, sprang from the de- 
liberations of this conference and it states in forthright 
language, and in somewhat stronger terms than had 
been anticipated even by its members, the objectives 
that are believed to be implied by the term social 
justice as now understood. 

Like all other employers, producers of nonmetallic 
minerals will have to deal with the ideas incorporated 
in the Philadelphia Charter, because these will, per- 
haps quickly but certainly in time, become incorporated 
in federal and state legislation and will color, and pos- 
sibly dominate, the economic life of the country. The 
fact that the representatives of 41 nations could agree 
on such a broad and comprehensive statement of prin- 
ciples and objectives is sufficient evidence of the uni- 
versality of the demand for what social justice implies. 
No employer can remain indifferent to, or unaffected 
by, the principles laid down. 

\mong the ends to be achieved, as presented by the 
charter, the following stand out prominently: Full em- 
ployment and the raising of standards of living; 
employment of workers in occupations that most fully 
utilize their skills and make the greatest contribution 
to the common well-being; provisions for training and 
transferring workers; wages, hours and other conditions 
of work that will “insure a just share of the fruits of 
progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all em- 
ployed”; collective bargaining and collaboration be- 
tween employers and workers in the preparation and 
ipplication of social and economic measures; extension 
of social-security measures to provide a basic income 
to all who need such protection; adequate protection 
for the life and health of workers in all occupations; 
and the provision of adequate nutrition, housing, and 
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recreational and cultural facilities. Full employment 
and social security were the axes around which the 
discussions revolved. 

Evidence of the growth of understanding of the im- 
portance of a high level of employment on the part of 
employers and workers appeared in the agreement be- 
tween the representatives of both groups on the 
principles that obstacles that prevent industry from 
providing employment to a large number of workers 
must be removed, that tax laws must be modified to 
enable corporations to expand and create additional 
employment opportunities, and that industry must be 
allowed to make a profit or it can not provide jobs. 
Labor representatives voted for lower taxes and the 
removal of restrictions on business and expressed the 
hope that government spending to produce employ- 
ment could be minimized. At the same time they con- 
tended that peace-time pursuits should be able to pro- 
vide as high a level of employment as the needs of war, 
and that if they would not, government spending must 
be called on to make good the deficiencies if disastrous 
uriemployment is to be avoided. 

The demand for social security on a broader base 
than has yet been provided was universal among the 
labor representatives and was supported by the em- 
ployer representatives of some countries, although 
others believed that the proposals made aimed to ac- 
complish too much in too little time. Some employers 
thought that social security might to some degree offset 
the demand for higher wages, and that higher social- 
security taxes, since they would apply to all employers 
uniformly, would not create competitive disadvantages. 
Security in sickness, accident, unemployment and old 
age were deemed by the workers’ representatives to be 
even more important than higher wages. 


F heres emphasis on the extension of social-security pro- 
visions and the universality with which it was advo- 
cated by the workers’ group caused astonishment 
among the employer group, according to Henry I. 
Harriman, American employer member of the I. L. O. 
for the past seven years. He and his colleagues believed 
that the program proposed “went too far and too fast” 
and that the laws advocated “must come as a matter of 
evolution”. Although he voted against the resolution 
he later expressed the opinion that “the employers of 
the United States must face the demand for enlarged 
social security and that if they are wise they will not 
try to stop the enactment of such laws but will guide 
them into sound and reasonable form’. 

As a means of allaying social unrest, manifested in 
strikes and anti-business sentiment, a broadéning of 
social security seems to offer much promise. It has the 
approval of workers, among whom unrest has been 
growing, and it should, therefore, win the support of 
employers interested in promoting industrial and social 
peace. 
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When your construction job calls 
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So you’ve another tough construction job that calls for an air 
compressor able to stand anything ? 


This ruggedness you specify—it’s a big feature in 
Schramm Air Compressors. Note, for instance, in the above 
action picture how easily Schramm is doing the compressed 
air job—and giving all the air needed. 


And—during these hot summer months—the fact that 
Schramm Compressors are completely watercooled to give 
service equal to winter weather months, means an advantage 
worth noting. 


Schramms are lightweight—compact—sturdy units. If 
you are not already using a Schramm Air Compressor, it will 
pay you to write at once for illustrated Bulletin EC-44. 
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Mexico's Cement 
Capacity Up; Four 
New Plants Open 


During the nine years from 1930 
to 1938 none of the six cement 
plants then in existence in Mexico 
were able to work at full capacity 
due to the inability of the market 
to absorb their output. In fact, the 
demand fell off to such an extent 
that it became necessary in 1932 to 
close the plant at Hidalgo, while the 
Tolteca plant, with a capacity of 90,- 
000 metric tons a year, sold only 
42,000 tons. 

By 1939 the demand began to ex- 
ceed the industry’s productive capac- 
ity, and the owners of the plant at 
Mixcoac then decided to operate 
its second kiln, which it had previ- 
ously acquired but not used. 

The war brought rapidly increas- 
ing demands for cement, a large part 
of the output being allotted to the 
construction of defense works. Pub- 
lic works are now being carried on 
at an unprecedented rate. New in- 
dustrial plants, necessitated by the 
inability to import materials and 
manufactured products from other 
countries, took a large part of the re- 
maining output. Capitalists, desir- 
ing to invest their surplus funds in 
houses and city buildings of other 
kinds, added to the unusual demand. 

The cement industry has re- 


PRODUCTION OF CEMENT IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF MEXICO, 1942 TO 1945 
(in metric tons of approximately 2,200 pounds) 
Location 
of Plants 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Mixcoac 141,330 135,178 225,000 270,0% 
Hermosillo 28,761 24,562 28,800 28,800 
Puebla 56,587 90,000 90,000 
Hidalgo 39,109 72,000 72,000 
Monterrey 87 335 5.545 116,000 170,000 
Apasco 29,666 34,199 75,600 75,600 
Jasso ,775 79,200 79,200 79,200 
Tolteca 144,000 144,000 
Guadalajara 72,000 72,000 
Lagunas 27,000 36,000 
Tlalnepantla 12,600 25,200 
Monterrey 
(Norte) 
Mazatlan 
Orizaba 
Cuernavaca 
Yucatan 


48,000 144,000 
18,000 36,000 
24,000 72,000 
36,000 72,000 
13,500 54,000 


50,405 597,590 1,081,700 1,430,800 
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CHICAGO 


sponded to the call of Mexico's 
President by expanding its produc- 
tion facilities. The Apasco, Mix- 
coac, Monterrey, Puebla and Tol- 
teca plants have been enlarged, and 
new plants have been built at Cuer- 
navaca, Morelos; Lagunas, Oaxaca; 
Merida, Yucatan; Monterrey, Nue- 
vo Leon; and Orizaba, Veracruz. 
The accompanying table shows the 
past and future production figures 
for all the plants in Mexico. 

Due to the war the completion of 
the new plants can not be predicted 
with certainty, but within the next 
six or eight months all are expected 
to be in production. 


Ohio River Gravel to 
Supply B. & O. Ballast 

The Ohio River Sand & Gravel 
Corporation of New Martinsville, 
West Virginia; has received a con- 
tract from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to furnish approximately 
100,000 tons of ballast this season. 

Two dredges now are engaged at 
New Martinsville and _ Sistersville, 
raising material from the bed of the 
Ohio River. This is being loaded 


into cars and shipped to destination. 


Coming. 
Events 


August 15, 1944 — Chicago. 
Semi-annual board meeting, 
National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association, Palmer 
House. 

August 16, 1944 — Chicago. 
Semi-annual board meeting, 
National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation, Palmer House. 

September 27-29, 1944—Bos- 
ton. Meeting, Industrial Min- 
erals Division, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, Statler Hotel. 
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Decline in Gypsum 
Production Halted 
in First Quarter 


The down-trend in over-all activ- 
ity of the gypsum industry was 
halted for the first time in the Janu- 
ary-March period of 1944. Produc- 
tion of crude from domestic mines 
and of calcined gypsum—the meas- 
ures of general activity—were, as re- 
ported to the Bureau of Mines, re- 
spectively 8 and 15 per cent. higher 
than in the first quarter of 1943. 
However, this favorable showing may 
represent only a temporary halt in 
the long-term down-trend, as a larger 
than usual proportion of the demand 
for gypsum products during the past 
winter was in sections where cold 
weather does not seriously curtail 
construction. 

This factor may be offset in suc- 
ceeding periods by the relatively 
lower demand in the remainder of 
the country in which the construc- 
tion season starts early in spring. Al- 
though the decline in the gypsum in- 
dustry has not been as severe as in 
construction, it is not likely that gyp- 
sum activity could trend upwards 
over an extended period while con- 
struction declined at a rapid rate, 


Erect New Sand Plant 
Near Coleman, Texas 


The H. L. Markland Company 
of Waco is erecting a new silica- 
sand plant at Santa Anna Moun- 
tain, near Coleman, Texas, where 
an estimated 100,000,000-ton de- 
posit of glass and foundry sand has 
been acquired. 

A spur track is also being laid to 
allow shipments to move by railroad. 


Fire recently caused $3,000 dam- 
age to the equipment and structures 
of the Hermann Silica Sand Com- 
pany plant at Hermann, Missouri. 
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Insulation Plant 
Being Erected 
by Nevada Firm 


Construction of a plant for the 
production of insulating material has 
been started at Mason, Nevada, on 
the Bina branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, by the Fluftrok 
Corporation. The unit will contain 
60,000 square feet of floor space and 
house a hammer-mill and cupola or 
K1in 

Material will be trucked from an 
extensive deposit developed near 
Bodie, California, to the plant. The 
n gement reports the raw prod- 

expands to 20 or 30 times its 
iormal size when heated and has 

fourth the weight of gypsum 

n used in building materials. 
Manufacture of wall-board, plaster 
lath and blown insulation is planned. 

Perry G. Means, construction 

ngineer and designer of Reno, is 

resident of the Fluftrok Corpora- 

George C. Pickering, West 

Coast construction engineer, has 

been appointed general superintend- 

it. Headquarters of the company 
re in Mason. 


California Concern to 
Add Milling Facilities 


[nstallation of a second mill for the 
aration and classification of mica, 
feldspar and silica is planned by of- 
ficials of Mica Gem Mining & Mill- 
ng Corporation, as markets develop, 
nd the company has already started 
erations on a limited scale at prop- 
located near Jacumba, Califor- 
Processing of approximately 25 
of rock per day by crushing and 
reening started about May 1. Min- 
is by the open-pit method. 

Che Mica Gem Mining & Milling 
Corporation was organized in 1942 
by a group of San Diego County 
men, including Edward Boughton, 
Thomas J. Williams, and John 
Dahl. Joseph Hubbell was engaged 

reneral superintendent at the 
erty at Jacumba. 





Building Continues 
to Register Decline 


Construction contracts awarded 
ring May were valued at $144,202,- 
000 in the 37 eastern states, according 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
ituted a drop of 20 per cent. 
from the April total of $179,286,000 


vas 39 per cent. below May, 


Private ownership work was valued 
$46,244,000 in May and repre- 
ted 32 per cent. of the month’s 
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The production of 6,463,000 barrels of finished Portland cement during April, reported to 

the Bureau of Mines, was 42 per cent. below output in the corresponding month of 1943. The 

output advanced only slightly over March, 1943, whereas there is usually a sharp gain owing 

to seasonal influences. Mill shipments of 7,373,000 barrels in April were 42 per cent. lower 

than in the same month of 1943. Stocks of finished cement at mills on April 30 declined 
to 24,085,000 barrels. 





total as compared with the 26 per 
cent. ratio shown in the preceding 
month and 18 per cent. in May last 
year. On the basis of dollars, the 
May volume of construction for pri- 
vate ownership was practically at the 
April level and 9 per cent. greater 
than the May, 1943 total. 

All three major types of construc- 
tion showed declines from the pre- 
ceding month: non-residential build- 
ing, down 22 per cent.; residential 
building, down 9 per cent.; public 
works and engineering, down 22 per 
cent. Reductions from May, 1943 
were evidenced also as follows: 
non-residential building, off 28 per 
cent.; residential building, off 45 per 
cent., and public works and engineer- 
ing, off 42 per cent. 





Cedar Rapids Operator 
Acquires 2 Plants 


The Concrete Materials & Con- 
struction Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has added the sand-and-gravel 
and crushed-stone plants of the Gers- 
dorf Sand & Grave! Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, to its chain. 

Fred Wittkopp will have charge 
of the operations and installation of 
new equipment. William Gersdorf 





will retain the trucking facilities 
associated with the business and will 
continue to operate them as an indi- 
vidual enterprise. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS , 1943-1944 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 56 companies in 
April, 1944, shipped 170,258 tons of lime 
(100,818 quicklime; 69,440 hydrate). Report- 
ing companies represent 42.8 per cent. of 
the association's total capacity of record. 
Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S estimates for 
the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 425,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for April, 1944, were: 





Quicklime Hydrate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural . . . 5,064 32.205 
Building ........... 7,602 17,363 
Chemical . ... 88,142 19,872 
ee .. 100,818 69,440 
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Woman Supervises 
Plant Safety for 
National Gypsum 


Marie Terwilliger is the National 
Gypsum Company’s first and only 
woman safety supervisor. A former 
nurse, she recently said: “I never 
thought of doing this type of work 
before the war because I was too 
wrapped up in nursing.” 

After graduating from Newburgh 
Free Academy and St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Port Jervis, New York, she 
followed a nursing career. 

“T, like other Americans,” Miss 
Terwilliger said, “felt that I must 
do my bit for my country.” But 
Miss Terwilliger did it sooner than 
most people—on the morning of 
January 9, 1943, she went to the 
New York State Employment Bu- 
reau, was interviewed by W. T. 
Cabe, Newburgh plant manager, and 
at 2:30 in the afternoon became 
plant safety supervisor. 

In addition to her safety work, she 
is taking over the work of Dick 
Martin, Newburgh’s quality super- 
visor, NOW missing in action over 
Germany. Her laboratory work con- 
sists of testing paper, treating boiler 
water, etc. But her main job is to 
see that safety is maintained 
throughout the plant. 

“My training as a nurse helps me 
to cope with whatever first-aid prob- 
lems and accidents might arise at the 
plant. The boys here understand 
everything I do is for their benefit, 
so they give me their complete co- 
operation.” And she adds, “I guess 
that’s what you might call the ‘secret 


999 


of my success’. 





Marie Terwilliger, Newburgh plant safety supervisor, shows the dry-end crew a safety feature. 
Left to right are: Tony Pettine, Charles Hall, William Springstead, George Hunt, and Marie. 
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This Buckeye Clipper shovel is shown coming 

off an L.S.T. ship at a Pacific island captured 

by U. S. forces from the Japanese. It will 

shortly fill bomb craters and dig material 

to convert the puny landing strip left by the 

Japs into a Class A-I field. (U. S. Coast 
Guard Photo.) 





Miss Terwilliger, who is 27 years 
old, lives with her mother at New- 
burgh, New York. Her favorite 
hobby is dancing. She hopes to stay 
in this type of work after the war. 


Walter Neill Heads 
Spokane Portland 


R. K. Neill, former president of 
the Spokane Portland Cement Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the 
board at its recent annual meeting. 
Walter B. Neill, son of the chair- 
man, becomes president. He for- 
merly was vice-president. G. M. Bell 
was elected vice-president-secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors re-elected were R. K. 
Neill, Walter B. Neill, G. M. Bell, 
Walter T. Lamb, John P. Hartman, 
A. W. Witherspoon and S. A. Mit- 
chell. 








Equipment Dealers 
Meet in Chicago; 
to Expand Service 


An extension and expansion of 
services to its members came out of 
the three-day meeting of the officers 
and board of directors of Associated 
Equipment Distributors at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 4 
and 5. The meeting of about thirty 
leaders of the A.E.D., with Presi- 
dent H. W. Van Keppel in the 
chair, approved constructive meas- 
ures designed to help the members 
and the industry. 

The Insurance Committee came 
forward with a comprehensive all- 
coverage plan and a pamphlet deal- 
ing with this subject will be sent 
to all members. It was also made 
known that the association plans to 
extend information on improved 
business methods to its membership. 
A uniform accounting system has 
been worked out and will be made 
optional to members. It was like- 
wise announced that a new rental 
schedule—a complete compilation of 
rental rates for construction equip- 
ment, consistent with O.P.A. regu- 
lations—is now being prepared for 
release. 

The meeting approved publica- 
tion of a 1945-46 catalog and this 
next issue will be the largest and 
most complete co-operative catalog 
of its kind in the world, according to 
Carol F. Winchester, executive sec- 
retary of A.E.D. 

The directors also approved the 
national advertising plan set up by 
the Advertising Committee and will 
urge local and regional groups to 
continue and increase their use of 
sectional trade magazines in connec- 
tion with this program. 

The A.E.D. officers and directors 
approved adoption of a uniform, 
standard page and layout for cata- 
log page price sheets making this 
material interchangeable for all 
standard binders. 

The Nominating Committee for 
selecting officers and directors to be 
voted upon at the annual meeting 
next January was announced. Harry 
W. Fletcher, Fletcher Equipment & 
Supplies, New Orleans, is chairman 
and other members are Ed. P. Phil- 
lips, Phillips Machinery Company, 
Richmond, Virginia (immediate 
past president), and G. A. Cooper 
of the J. E. Ingram Equipment 
Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
There will also be 15 advisory mem- 
bers to the committee, one from 
each A.E.D. region. 
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Oppose Increase for Drivers 









































































NDUSTRY members of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board made 
public on June 4 their opinion 
from that of the board 
ch granted a _ 10-cent-an-hour 
ise to truck drivers employed 

the rock, sand and gravel pro- 
ucers of Los Angeles. The board’s 
er, which was issued February 22, 
effect to its authority to bring 
drivers’ rates up to the “sound 


enting 





tested” rates for similar work 
the area. One-half of the 10-cent 
rease was allowable under the 

Little Steel Formula’’. 
(he dissenting opinion stated: 
| [n awarding a wage increase which 
i] s twice the amount justifiable under 


maladjustment, using March, 1941, 
the base, the board depended 
wage rates in the general area, 
there have been no bracket de- 
rminations by the Regional Board 
| the data available to the board 
this case are admittedly incom- 
te and fragmentary.” 
Objection was also made to the 
of retroactivity, October 1, 
in these words: 
in ordering retroactivity of 
cent increase . . . to October 
942, this board has considered, 
part of the pattern, rates for 
msters in Ventura County and 
rate for cement drivers in Los 
Angeles County, but neither of these 
became effective until March, 
4 rherefore, a majority of the 
rd compels the employers in this 
to pay a retroactive wage in- 
rease which goes five months back 
very existence of the scattered 
ttern of rates.” 
(he order and opinion of the 
rd and the dissenting opinion of 


the industry members follow: 
Nationa War Lasor Boarp 
i Matter of: Rock, Sand and Gravel 
t f Los Angeles, California—Febru- 


( ) 
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Material & Dump Truck Drivers Local 
\ 420 and General Truck Drivers, 

ind Helpers Union Local No. 692, 
W. & H.A.—AFL—Case No. 111-115- 


il Union of Operating Engineers, 
12, and International Hod Carriers. 
nd Common Laborers Union of 
Case No. 111-116-AR 
Directive ORDER 
of and pursuant to the powers 
it by Executive Order 9017 of Jan- 
142, the Executive Orders, Directives 
lations issued under the Act of Octo- 
42, and the War Labor Disputes Act 
1943, the National War Labor 
decides the dispute between the 
wrders that the following terms and 
f employment shall govern the rela- 
n the parties: 
Nos. 111-115-AR and 111-116-AR 
Since the demand for vacations was 
by the stipulation of the parties for 
the board, the board does not 
payment for 


union’s request for 


Saturday work of a rate 50 per cent. above the 
regular rate is denied. 

C. There shall be no change in the provisions 
in the present contracts between the compa- 
nies and unions which provide for 4 hours’ 
call-in pay. 

2. Teamster’s Union (Case No. 111-115-AR) 

A. The companies shall pay a premium of 
50 per cent. above the regular rate to its em- 
ployees who are members of the above union 
for hours worked in excess of 8 in any one 
day. 

B. The companies shall grant a general wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour to the employees 
represented by the above union, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. 

C. The request of the above union that the 
rates ordered herein shall be extended at this 
time to other teamsters engaged in like work is 
denied. 

3. Engineers and Hod Carriers Union (Case 
No. 111-116-AR) 

A. There shall be no change in the union- 
security provisions of the present contract be- 
tween the companies and the above union. 

B. Because of uncertainty concerning bar- 
gaining representation of* heavy-duty repairmen, 
the board declines to issue any ruling at this 
time with regard to their wages or working 
conditions. 

*. The following wage scale shall be in 
effect from the date of this Directive Order, 
for the following classifications of employees: 

Classification Rate 


ON ee rr eee ee ee $1.30 
TS “OUMEOE nsec sssenes Ee EPR 1.00 
Crane (clamshell) operator and tractor - 

ME cotttcletse teense Re sa ecen Bee 1.1 5 
ee a ere ee ee Pee ee 95 
ee aie tek Ged de cha brk ss skew eee .80 
Matcttiemt GbOrater ios c esis scccescces 95 
PU CNN cd wv aia gies aise sawinoreed 1.30 
SNE isn ach ierete ideas Smenbieia aoa 90 
Crusherman and switchman............. .90 
eg au a kik & Pie 0 cro be ee we 90 


D. The companies shall pay 5 cents per hour 
retroactive pay to employees in the said classi 
fications for the period from October 1, 1942, 
to the date of this order. 

E. The companies shall increase the salary 
for working plant foreman from $200 a month 
to $215 a month, effective on October 1, 1942. 

4. The National War Labor Board on_ its 
own motion, hereby assumes jurisdiction of a 
case involving the Pacific Rock and Gravel 
Company and the hereinabove mentioned unions, 
and directs as follows: 

The Regional War Labor Board for the 
Tenth Region shall hold a hearing at which the 
parties will be given an opportunity to show 
cause why this decision should not be_ ex- 
tended to cover the said company and unions. 
The Tenth Regional War Labor Board will 
subsequently issue its Directive Order. Apply- 
ing this decision in so far as it is suitable. 

The procedure to be followed in making the 
retroactive payment to those employees who 
have either quit or been discharged shall be 
in accordance with the annexed copy of the 
boards resolution of April 2, 1943. 

The foregoing terms and conditions shall be 
incorporated in a signed agreement reciting the 
intention of the parties to have their relations 
governed thereby, as ordered by the National 
War Labor Board. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 9250 and 9328, 
as supplemented by the Directive of May 12. 
1943, the wage increases approved herein shall 
become effective only upon determination by 
the Office of Price Administration that these 
wage increases will not require any change in 
price ceilings, or, if no such determination is 
made, then upon approval by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. The parties will be 
notified promptly of the action of the O. P. A. 
or the Director of Economic Stabilization. 
Rebresentina the Public: 

George W. Taylor 

Lloyd K. Garrison 
Representing Labor: 

Dissenting on Paragraph 1 (A), (B) and 
(C) and 2 (C) 

Robert J. Watt 

John Brophy 
Retresenting Industry: 

Dissenting on Par. 2 (A) and 2 (B): 

Walter T. Margetts 

Reuben B. Robertson 


DissENT 

In the teamsters case this board, industry 
dissenting, has ordered a 10-cent increase in 
all the wage classifications for teamsters, such 
10-cent increase to be retroactive to October 1, 
1942. 

The full increase allowable under maladjust- 
ment is 5 cents, and even this increase can 
be justified only if March, 1941, rates are used 
as the basis of calculation. If January, 1941, 


rates were used, the basis ordinarily employed 
by this board, the full increase allowable would 
be 1 cent. 

In awarding a wage increase which is twice 
the amount justifiable under maladjustment 
using March, 1941, as the base, the board has 
depended upon wage rates in the general area, 
but there have been no bracket determinations 
by the Regional War Labor Board and the 
data available to the board in this case are ad 
mittedly incomplete and fragmentary. 

Furthermore, in ordering retroactivity of this 
10-cent increase in the teamsters case to Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, this board has considered, as part 
of the pattern, rates for teamsters in Ventura 
County and the rate for cement drivers in 
Los Angeles County, but neither of these rates 
became effective until March, 1943. Therefore 
the majority decision of the board compels the 
employers in this case to pay a retroactive wage 
increase which goes five months back of the very 
existence of the scattered pattern of rates. 

It is difficult for industry members in this 
case to conceive of a more unreasonable ap- 
plication of the retroactivity theory than can 
be found in the majority decision in the team 
sters case. 

Walter T. Margetis 





Study Domestic Mica 
Outlook After War 


Potentialities of mica as a perma- 
nent post-war industry in New 
Hampshire will be further investi- 
gated, it was decided at a meeting 
May 28 in Newport of representa- 
tives of the industry, the Dartmouth- 
Lake Sunapee region, the Monad- 
nock region and the Chambers of 
Commerce of Newport, Claremont, 
Lebanon, Hanover and citizens of 
New London, Canaan and Groton. 

Those attending approved a reso- 
lution stating: “It is our considered 
opinion that all private mineral pro- 
ducers and operators in the Dart- 
mouth-Lake Sunapee region and 
contiguous regions should come to- 
gether for organization purposes, we 
believing they are most concerned. 

“We furthermore believe they 
should choose their own talent for a 
complete investigation of the indus- 
try as it is now recognized and its 
promise in the postwar program of 
New Hampshire industrial develop- 
ment.” 

During discussion, preceding 
adoption of the resolution, Everett 
Smith of Canaan, one of two pre- 
war New Hampshire mica producers, 
predicted it would not pay to mine 
mica in New Hampshire after the 
war unless the federal government 
placed a high protective tariff on the 
industry to assure a supply in the 
event of future wars. He also urged 
further consideration of the develop- 
ment of mica-fabricating industry to 
take advantage of the trained mica 
workers and low overhead in New 
Hampshire compared with New 
York City, where most of the fab- 
ricating is now done. 

Unless the domestic mica is given 
tariff protection, he asserted the fab- 
ricators, whether in New York or 
New Hampshire, will use imported 
mica after the war because of low 
mining costs in foreign countries. 
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Kaolin Output Nearly 
Equals Preceding Year's 


Shipments of kaolin or china clay 
totaled 929,437 short tons valued at 
$8,087,322 in 1943, compared with 
946,588 tons valued at $8,037,233 in 
1942, according to reports of pro- 
ducers to the Bureau of Mines. Not- 
withstanding labor shortages and 
lack of market for certain commodi- 
ties, there was a decrease of only 2 
per cent. in tonnage and an increase 
of 1 per cent. in value over the 
previous year. 

Price quotations changed little 
during 1943. The national average 
value as reported by producers to the 
Bureau of Mines was $8.70 per ton, 
compared with $8.49 in 1942, and 
$8.46 in 1941. 


Maintenance Gravel 
Contracts Awarded 


A summer supply of 70,000 tons 
of gravel for road maintenance work 
will be furnished by four contractors, 
the Kent County Road Commission 
decided in awarding contracts ag- 
gregating $37,250, at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, recently. 

The successful bidders are: P. 
VanderVeen & Sons, Grand Rapids, 
22,500 tons at a total cost of $12,650; 
Amos Dyer & Sons, McBrides, 17,500 
tons at $9,500; Harry Pickett, Grand 
Rapids, 5,000 tons at $2,900, and 
Paul Miller, Sparta, 25,000 tons at 
$12,200. 

Leonard E. Kaufman, road com- 
mission secretary, said the gravel 
will be delivered to 13 stockpiles in 
the county. 


Fluorspar Production 
Is Higher in West 


Production of finished fluorspar of 
all grades was 101,621 short tons 
during the first quarter of 1944, a 
decrease of 9 per cent. from the 
production of 112,215 tons during 
the last quarter of 1943, according 
to the Bureau of Mines. Shipments 
of fluorspar were 95,618 tons during 
the first quarter of 1944, compared 
with 107,671 tons during the last 
quarter of 1943; shipments from IIli- 
nois and Kentucky were 18 per cent. 
less, but shipments from the western 
states were 10 per cent. greater. 

Consumption of fluorspar was 
101,229 tons during the quarter, an 
increase of 1 per cent. over that of 
the last quarter of 1943. Consump- 
tion in March, 1944, established a 
new monthly peak. 
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WPB ESTIMATES 1944 
70,000,000 


CEMENT OUTPUT AT 
BARRELS 








The Building Materials Division 
of the War Production Board has 
estimated that the production of 
Portland cement in 1944 will be ap- 
proximately 66,338,000 barrels. The 
output for construction outside the 
United States and for export is es- 
timated at 4,450,000 barrels, making 
the total 70,788,000 barrels. 

According to the results obtained 
from the board’s semi-monthly ques- 


with a 45-per cent. decrease 
for domestic use and a _ 35.1- 
per cent. decrease for export. Con- 
sumption in 1943, according to the 
Bureau of Mines monthly shipment 
data, was highest in the area com- 
prising Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. In this area the consump- 
tion was 22,084,000 barrels, or 17.3 


tionnaires, the practicably obtainable 
annual capacity of the industry is in 
the neighborhood of 211,000,000 
barrels, before making deductions 
for plants now converted to the 
manufacture of products other than 
cement. 

In a letter sent to cement manu- 
facturers by Carl F. Claussen, chief 
of the Non-Metallics Section, Build- 
ing Materials Division of the W. P. 
B. on May 8, these estimates were 
made, and with it was inclosed the 
accompanying table giving the 
board’s estimates of cement con- 
sumption in 1944 by districts. 

The total estimated 1944 require- 
ments represent a 44.5-per cent. de- 
crease from the 1943 consumption, 


per cent. of the total consumption. 
This year Arizona, California, and 
Nevada are expected to have the 
highest combined requirements, with 
14,528,000 barrels or 20.5 per cent. 
of the total requirements. 

_“It is unlikely,” W.P.B. Building 
Materials Division officials have said, 
“that the actual requirements in 
1944 will prove to be materially 
lower than the estimates. Consump- 
tion may run higher, depending on 
possible increases in the use of ce- 
ment for maintenance and repair, 
or in the event that the war situa- 
tion permits a greater volume of new 
construction than has been esti- 
mated.” 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF PORTLAND CEMENT, 1943 AND 1944 
(thousands of barrels) 
War Production Board 
Building Materiats Division 
Non-Metallics Section 


Statistics Unit May, 1844 
a " ! 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 
wen 7 - % of Estimated % of | % De- 
Bureau of Mines Consump- Total Require- Total crease from 
Districts (States) tion Consump-| ments Require- 43 to '44 
1943 tion 1944 ments (From Col. 
1943 1944 2 and 4) 
1 (D. C., Del., Md., N. J., East. Pa.). 11,148 | 8.7 7,761 11.0 30.4 
2 (Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., N. Y., R. L., 
Vt.) , ‘ 9,854 aoe 5,838 8.3 40.8 
3 (Ohio, West. Ia., W. Va.).. ee ; 10,830 8.5 6,435 9.1 | 40.6 
4 (Mich.) ; x 4,825 | 3.8 2,056 2.9 57.4 
5 (Ill, Ind., Ky., Wis.) 13,090 | 10.3 3,848 5.4 70.6 


6 (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. C., 8. C., 


Tenn., Va.).. : 22,084 17.3 11,344 16.1 48.6 

7 (Ia., Minn., East. Mo., N. D., S. D.) 5,903 4.6 796 es 86.5 
8 (Ark., Kans., West. Mo., Neb., Okla.) 11,913 9.3 2,388 3.4 80.0 
9 (Texas) ake 7,263 ».7 4,909 6.9 32 4 
10 (Colo., Ida., Mont., N. Mex., Utah., Wyo.) 4,217 3.3 2,720 3.8 35.5 
11 (Ariz., Calif., Nev.).. feewe wee as 14,635 11.5 14,528 20.5 7 
12 (Ore., Wash.)..... 4,951 3.9 3,715 §.2 25.0 
Totals 12 Districts ieenedea 120,713 94.6 66,338 93.7 45.0 
Unspecified! 6,854 5.4 4,450 6.3 35.1 
Totals ‘ ; ; ak 127,567 100.0 70,788? 100.0 | 44.5 


| 


Column 2: Figures based on monthly shipment data, Bureau of Mines. ; ; 

Column 4: Total domestic requirements for 1944 of 66,338 and 4,450 for export and construction outside 
continental U. 8. estimated by Construction Research Section, Statistics Division. Geographical distribution 
based on construction activity by states in 1944. ; 

Column 6: Shows actual decrease by Districts. Total decrease 44.5% for 1944 compared with 1943. 
All Districts will require less portland cement in 1944 than in 1943. The decreases in Districts 1, 2, 3, 9, 
10, 11, and 12, and in Unspecified are less than the total average of 44.5%; consequently, they will show an 
increased percentage of the total, as indicated by comparing Columns 3 and 5. 

'Includes shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, foreign countries, and for construction 
outside continental United States. ; 

2Jt is regarded as unlikely that actual requirements in 1944 will prove to be materially lower than the 
estimates. Consumption might run higher, depending on possible increases in use for maintenance and re- 
pair, or in the event that the war situation might permit a greater volume of new construction than has been 
estimated. Part of this cement will be procured outside of the U. S., so that these figures may be in excess of 
ehipments from mills within the U. 8. for construction. 
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Effects of Invasion 


DEVELOPMENTS in 
Washington during the past 
month make it clear that 
the actual launching of the 
long-awaited invasion of the 
Continent has removed an impor- 
tant psychological stumbling block 
from the path of reconversion plan- 
ning. Although we are still unpre- 
pared for the large-scale economic 
changes which lie around the corner, 
there is more cause for encourage- 
ment than at any time in the past. 
For one thing, the invasion has 
‘awakened the awareness of many 
officials to the need for providing as 
is humanly possible an effec- 
tive mechanism for cushioning trans- 
sition problems. This concern has 
grown in spite of a natural preoccu- 
with the progress of our 
orces overseas, largely because in- 
military successes have pointed 
he serious economic dangers we 
face if the European war 
ere to end suddenly. Also a gen- 
eral tendency toward greater realism 
in the conception of the reconversion 
becoming noticeable. 
Mr. Nelson has announced 
war production may be slashed 
per cent. in the year following 
the defeat of Germany; earlier 
W.P.B. estimates had run from 25 
to 35 per cent. And O.W.M. Direc- 
tor Byrnes testified before a Senate 
committee that considerable cuts in 
the munitions program may be ex- 
pected by the end of this year even 
are still at war on two fronts. 
lly, there is reason to believe 
the deterrents to reconversion 
erposed by the armed forces have 
been withdrawn, at least tempo- 
rarily 
Even before the invasion it was 
irent that strong pressures were 
exerted to break the position 
was taken by the W.P.B. in 
tion of the attitude of the pro- 
This was par- 
ticularly true after the Brewster con- 
tract termination farce focussed 
attention upon the complete absence 
of either the planning or machinery 
recommended as fundamental in the 
Baruch-Hancock report. The state 
iffairs revealed by the handling 
the Brewster case jolted the Na- 
\ssociation of Manufacturers 
into asserting that the nation “faces 
the imminent reconversion of Amer- 
ican industry from war to peace with 


pation 


problem is 


curement services. 


tional 
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neither plans nor machinery to do 
the job.” And Mr. Baruch himself, 
whose opinions carry considerable 
weight in the capital, vigorously 
criticized various executive agencies, 
particularly the War _ Production 
Board, for continued delays in gear- 
ing themselves to handle reconver- 
sion problems. To this mixture was 
added the open and increasing dis- 
pleasure of various legislative com- 
mittees and labor groups. 

The net result of this sudden con- 
vergence of forces was the forma- 
tion of a “staff” within the Produc- 
tion Executive Committee, which is 
the top policy-making body of the 
W.P.B. This group, consisting of 
representatives of the procurement 
agencies and various W.P.B. divi- 
sions, is to be the planning arm of 
the P.E.C. in matters relating to cut- 
backs and reconversion. On paper 
the functions of this staff or sub- 
committee are extremely broad and 
include inquiry into “any feature of 
production, including its scheduling 
and the scheduling of components” ; 
more important, no cutbacks or 
terminations are to be effective un- 
til approved by this mechanism. 
Setting up a staff group to handle 
the innumerable details of reconver- 
sion planning may seem elemental or 
inconsequential to many outside 
Washington, but the absence of just 
such a “doing” group has been one 
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of the main reasons why reconver- 
sion planning has thus far been all 
talk and no action. There is no 
assurance that this particular or- 
ganization will perform its functions 
effectively, in fact, it already ap- 
pears to be overorganized and cum- 
bersome, and has shown signs of be- 
ing in no great hurry to get the job 
done. It is still too early to tell what 
further steps will be needed. 

In the meantime the War Produc- 
tion Board has adopted a more rea- 
sonable policy with respect to the 
resumption of civilian production in 
advance of X-Day. Perhaps the 
most important action involves the 
lifting of restrictions on the use of 
aluminum and magnesium, and 
making these materials available to 
manufacturers wherever local W.P.B. 
offices, after checking with the War 
Manpower Commission, determine 
that the war effort will not be in- 
terferred with. In making this de- 
cision Mr. Nelson has resolved two 
important controversial policy issues; 
he has ruled: (1) that return to civ- 
ilian output will not be delayed to 
permit all manufacturers in one line 
to resume at the same time, and (2) 
that all manufacturers will be eligi- 
ble whether or not they produced 
the given items before the war. It 
is significant that in commenting on 
this change of policy, Nelson is 
quoted as having said: “I see no 
other way in which large-scale un- 
employment can be averted.” 

Other significant decisions in this 
sphere during the past month in- 
clude the relaxation of production 
quotas of small plants for a long 
list of civilian items; the authoriza- 
tion of materials and components to 
enable any manufacturer to make 
and test a sample working model of 
any product planned for post-war 
production; and the authorization 
of manufacturers to purchase ma- 
chinery, tools, and dies, either out of 
existing surpluses or by direct pro- 


duction validated by the W.P.B. 


® Granted "E" Award 


The Iowa Manufacturing Company, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturers 
of crushers, rock and gravel plants, ma- 
terial handling equipment, and asphalt- 
mixing plants, and the men and women 
engaged in the manufacturing of this 
vitally important equipment, were given 
the Army-Navy “E” Award at an official 
presentation ceremony on May 18, at the 
company’s plant. 
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IDLE USED TRACTORS.—A vigorous 
campaign for placing idle used crawler 
tractors in essential work through volun- 
tary private sale or rental, government 
purchase and sale, and, if necessary, 
through requisitioning was announced 
recently by the War Production Board. 

“The unprecedented military demand 
for crawler tractors in combat areas has 
created a serious shortage for non-mili- 
tary use, which must be met by fall utili- 
zation of used tractors,” Henry M. Hale, 
director of the Construction Machinery 
Division, said. 

“Tractors are needed principally fo 
mining, lumbering, petroleum operators 
and food production. If activities in 
these fields are hampered by lack of trac- 
tors, the war effort will suffer. Appli- 
cants for new tractors should keep in 
mind that 85 per cent. of new produc- 
tion is being sent overseas for military 
use, and that they must be willing during 
this emergency to buy or rent used trac- 
tor or to sub-contract part of their work 
to contractors who own suitable ma- 
chinery.” 

As of April 1, 1944, inventory records 
showed that 26,834 tractors were owned 
by contractors and distributors, with only 
499 available for sale and 905 available 
for rent. The majority of these used 
tractors are already at work on essential 
projects, but it is estimated that 4,000 
idle tractors can be located and put to 
essential use by outright purchase, rental 
or sub-contract. 

The program of obtaining these 4,000 
tractors follows: 

1. Construction machinery specialists 
in WPB field offices will locate the trac- 
tors through the inventory of used ma- 
chines set up under Order L-196. 

2. Construction machinery specialists 
will make field trips to inspect machines 
listed in the inventory and to follow up 
leads on tractors in the hands of owners 
other than contractors and distributors. 
They will endeavor to persuade owners 
of idle machines to sell or rent them, 
pointing out the critical war need, tax 
relief available to sellers under Section 
117-j of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
the fact that there will be an abundant 
supply of tractors available after the war. 
Over-all construction machinery produc- 
tion has increased $208,000,000 in 1939 
to $721,000,000 in 1943. The industry 
has not converted to an appreciable ex- 
tent from its normal product and hence 
there will be no break in production afte: 
the war. 

3. The 24 construction machinery 
specialists located throughout the United 
States will first of all fill requirements 
with tractors voluntarily reported to them 
as being available for sale. ‘These spe- 
cialists will also inspect suitable tractors 
and recommend them for purchase by 
Defense Supplies Corporation. Regional 
quotas have been set up by weighing the 
demand from each region against the 
number of used tractors in the region. A 
national revolving pool of 500 tractors 
is planned, if immediate applicants do 
not pick up the tractors as quickly as 
they are located. . 

“In acquiring the nee ded tractors, 
those that are idle will be taken first; 
then those which are being used on non- 
essential work,” Mr. Hale said. “In both 
cases, tractors are to be taken from in- 
ventories that are larger than pre-war 
inventories and, if possible, without un- 
balancing the remainder of the owner’s 
inventory. An idle machine, as defined 
in Order L-196, is one which is not at 
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work and for which work is not already 
contracted. 

“If a voluntary sale can not be ar- 
ranged, tractors will have to be requisi- 
tioned. The requisitioning act of Octo- 
ber, 1941, as amended, provides for 


requisitioning after all other means of 


obtaining the use of property by fair and 
reasonable terms have been exhausted. 
Construction machinery specialists are 
being directed to try to arrange for the 
use of tractors by sub-contract or rental 
if they cannot be purchased. Sub-con- 
tracting is the practical way to solve 
much of the tractor shortage. It was 
used to good effect in the construction 
programs of 1942 and 1943. 

“Applicants for used tractors can only 
expect to have their minimum needs 
filled in regard to the make of tractor. 
he present supply situation is so tight 
that we may be unable to furnish pre- 
cisely the make or model asked for. If we 
can furnish tractors of the size desired, 
which are suitable for the job to be done, 
the applicant must be satisfied.” 


MOTOR TRUCKS.— Operators of mo- 
tor trucks who need to purchase new 
equipment after July 1 should file their 
applications through the 142 district 
offices of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation throughout the country instead of 
the 80 offices maitained by the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

All field work incidental to the ration- 
ing of new trucks will be handled by the 
Highway Transport Department of the 
O.D.T., through transfer of this activity 
from the I.C.C., which has handled the 
allocations for the past two years. Under 
the new setup the O.D.T.’s Regional 
Division will process the applications in 
the field in accordance with policies and 
procedures of the Allocation Section of 
the Highway Transport Department. 

District managers operating through 
the 142 O.D.T. district offices wil! be the 
local allocation officers under the new 
program. The O.D.T. district offices, 
listed by states, follow: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile and 
Montgomery; Arizona: Phoenix; Arkan- 
sas: Little Rock; California: Fresno, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento and San Francisco; 
Colorado: Denver and Pueblo; Connec- 
ticut: Hartford and New Haven; Dela- 
ware: Dover; District of Columbia: 
Washington; Florida: Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Tallahassee, and 
Tampa; Georgia: Atlanta, Augusta, Ma- 
con, Savannah and Waycross. 

Idaho: Boise; Illinois: Cairo, Chicago, 
Danville, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford and 
Springfield; Indiana: Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, South Bend and 
Terre Haute; Jowa: Davenport, Des 
Moines and Mason City; Kansas: To- 
peka and Wichita; Kentucky: Lexington 
and Louisville; Louisiana: Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans and Shreveport. 

Maine: Bangor and Portland; Mary- 
land: Baltimore and Hagerstown; Massa- 
chusetts: Boston and Springfield; Michi- 
gan: Cadillac, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Lansing and Saginaw; Minnesota: Du- 
luth and Minneapolis; Mississippi: Jack- 
son; Missouri: Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, Springfield and St. Louis; Mon- 
tana: Billings and Butte; Nebraska: 


North Platte and Omaha; Nevada: 
Reno; New Hampshire: Concord; New 
jersey: Atlantic City, Newark and Tren- 
ton; New Mexico: Albuquerque; New 
York: Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
New York, Peekskill, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Utica; North Carolina: Ashe- 
ville, Charlotte, Raleigh, Wilmington 
and Winston-Salem; North Dakota: Bis- 
marck and Fargo. 

Ohio: Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown 
and Zanesville; Oklahoma: Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa; Oregon: Medford and 
Portland; Pennsylvania: Allentown, Al- 
toona, Erie, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton; Rhode Island: 
Providence. 

South Carolina: Columbia: South Da- 
kota: Pierre and Sioux Falls; Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis and 
Nashville; Texas: Amarillo, Austin, 
Dallas, El Paso, Houston, Lubbock, San 
Angelo, San Antonio and Waco; Utah: 
Salt Lake City; Vermont: Montpelier; 
Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond and Roan- 
oke; Washington: Seattle and Spokane; 
West Virginia: Charleston; Wisconsin: 
Green Bay, La Crosse, Madison, Milwau- 
kee and Wausau; Wyoming: Casper and 
Cheyenne. 


P-56 REVISED.— Technical amendment 
of Preference Rating Order P-56, setting 
forth procedures by which mine opera- 
tors apply for priority assistance in ob- 
taining machinery and equipment, pro- 
vides that Form WPB 1319 need not be 
filed when applying for priority assistance 
in cases where another order prescribes 
a special application form, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced recently. 

The change eliminates unnecessary du- 
plications in filing. The amendment also 
makes it clear that Form WPB 1319 may 
be used by mine operators to obtain pref- 
erence rating for machinery and equip- 
ment not listed thereon. It is also made 
clear that all applications for priority as- 
sistance should be directed to the Mining 
Division, WPB, Washington, unless other- 
wise provided in the instructions for fill- 
ing out Form WPB 1319. 

In the excerpts from the May 20 re- 
vision of P-56 given below the changes 
are indicated by underscoring: 

Producers Holding Serial Numbers 

(3) Machinery and equipment. All producers 
holding serial numbers, whether domestic, for 
eign, or Canadian, may apply for priority as 
sistance in obtaining machinery and equipment 
by filing Form WPB-1319 in accordance with 
the WPB-1319 instruction pamphlet for items 
of equipment listed therein. Also, for items of 
equipment not listed in the instruction pamphlet 
for which a preference rating is required with- 
out authorization on a ‘special form, application 
should be made on Form WPB-1319. For items 
of equipment not listed in the WPB-1319 in 
struction pamphlet, for which orders of the 
War Production Board require application for 
specific authorization to be made on a special 
form, application should be made on such spe 
cial form. All applications should be filed with 
the Mining Division, War Production Board. 
Washington 25, D. C., Ref. P-56, unless other 
wise provided in the WPB-1319 instructions. 
If necessary, Form WPB-1319 or the special 
form may be accompanied by a letter explain- 


ing any unusual circumstances. No applica- 


tion is necessary in the case of minor capital 
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is defined in paragraph (b) (3) _un- 
pecial form is required by_ another or order 


War Production Board. 
- * * * 
eign Producers Operating Under 
Mine Supply Control Districts 
For other machinery, materials, and 
nt 1 producer not holding a serial num- 
ycated within a district may submit 
We ar Production Board, Form WPB- 
any prescribed special application form, 

















ng the procedure specified for serialized 
rs in paragraph -(c) (3), such applica- 
endorsed with the signed approval of 
t within which the applicant is lo- 








* * * 


lucers Not Holding Serial Numbers 
Priorities assistance for other pro- 

t holding serial numbers. A preference 

g of AA-5 is hereby assigned to delivery 
maintenance, repair, and operating 
cluding minor capital additions as 
paragraph (b) (3) ), other than con- 
naterials placed by domestic producers 
ng serial numbers (other than opera- 
messential mines as defined in Limi- 
irder L-208). This rating may be 

by the producer by placing on his deliv- 
the endorsement described in _ para- 

The producer may obtain controlled 

for maintenance, repair, and operating 

by placing on his delivery order the en- 
ment described in paragraph (g) and in- 





the allotment symbol “S-7” therein. An 
ring this fe, alli constitutes an 
controlled material order. No pro- 


uses the allotment symbol assigned 

t wder shall order controlled materials 
during any calendar quarter in 

nt exceeding 120 per cent. of his ag- 
expenditures for controlled materials 

is Maintenance, repair, and operating 
luring the corresponding calendar quar- 

: t 1943 Such producers may apply for 
tings for mainten: ance, repair, or oper- 

g supplies exclusive of minor capital addi- 
filing Form WPB-2910 with the Min- 

| Division of the War Production Board, 
gton 25, D. C., Ref: P-56. Such pro- 





nay apply for priorities assistance for 
or equipment and minor capital ad- 
filing Form WPB-1319 or any pre- 


| ‘ special application form, following the 
specified for serialized produce ‘rs in 
1 (ce) (3), with the Mining Division 
War Production Board, Washington 25, 
| , Ref: P-56. Foreign producers, not 





g rial numbers and not located in a 
supply control district, may apply for 
rities assistance for maintenance, repair, 
perating supplies, exclusive of minor capi- 
litions, by filing Form WPB-2910 with 
Mining Division of the War Production 
1, Washington 25, D. C., Ref: P-56, and 
hinery or equipment, including minor 
idditions, by filing Form WPB-1319 
rescribed special application form, fol- 

g the procedure specified for serialized 


in paragraph (c) (3), with the Min- 











= Division of the War Production Board, 
WW I ton 25, D. cas Ref: P-56. 


* * * 


Other Regulations and Orders 

triction on use of priorities assistance. 
| \ foreign producer or district shall acquire 
‘ one 


repair, or operating supplies - 


the use of any preference rating except 

/ f having received an approved application 
| n the foreign mine quota application Form 
VPB-2937, from the Mining Division. War 

| tion Board, Washington 25, D. C. N 

er shall acquire any machinery or equip- 
ther than maintenance, repair, and oper- 
lies) through the use of any prefer- 

ng or any specific authorization of the 
W Production Board except after filing Form 
WPB-1319 or any prescribed special applica- 


in the manner above provided, or ex- 


filing a project application. 





READY-MIXED-CONCRETE RENEGOTIA- 
NON -—-Benorng that the ready-mixed- 
nerete industry qualifies for exemption 

from renegotiation under the provisions 

of the Revenue Act of 1943 which deal 

with standard commercial articles, V. P. 


Ahearn, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete on May 27 
i wrote the following letter to the Secre- 


tary of the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
nent Board. 
It ehalf of the commercial ready-mixed- 
ndustry of the United States this as 
hereby formally requests that the term 


“‘ready-mixed concrete” be added to the list of 
products exempted from renegotiation as a 
standard commercial article which meets the 
test of exemption cited by your board in its 
public statement on May 12, 1944—OWI-3188. 

This industry assembles and transperts to 
the point of consumption sand and _ gravel, 
crushed stone, slag and cement. In some cases 
we are required to do all the mixing on the site 
of the work under supervision of representatives 
of governmental and other purchasers. There 
water is added and a mixing action takes place. 
In other cases our industry mixes water with 
the ingredients of concrete at a central mixing 
point and transports the ingredients thus mixed 
in a truck to the point of consumption, agita- 
tion taking place en route. In still other cases 
the ingredients of concrete are introduced into 
the truck-mixer at a central proportioning plant, 
mixing occurring en route to the job and at 
the point of the job. 

In OWI-3188, your board stated that no re- 
quest for exemption from renegotiation of con- 
tracts and subcontracts for the making or fur- 
nishing of a standard commercial article will be 
granted for 1943 unless competitive conditions 
affecting the sale of the article in 1943 were such 
as would reasonably protect the government 
against excessive prices. It is further stated 
that “competitive conditions affecting the sale 
of such articles are not such as will reason- 
ably protect the government against excessive 
prices so long as excessive profits are being 
realized by any significant segment of the in- 
dustry, making or furnishing such article. There- 
fore, in the case of any standard commercial 
articles with respect to which excessive profits 
were realized in 1942 in the industry making 
or furnishing such article, a request for ex- 
emption will not be granted by the board unless 
it 1s established that excessive profits were not 
realized in this field in 1943. 

This industry handles a standard, commercial 
product. The state of war has not affected the 
natural operation of the industry. In most cases 
we have functioned from permanent locations, 
and in other cases we have installed special 
operations on the site of essential projects, the 
operation being dismantled and removed when 
the project is completed. Generally we have 
used our own facilities and ——— 

While we are controlled by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation of the Office of Price 
Administration, the government has had a much 
more certain protection against unreasonable 
and excessive prices for ready-mixed concrete 
than either O.P.A. ceiling prices or renegotia- 
tion could furnish, We are reaily competing 
with our customers, who are perfectly able in 
nearly every case to mix the aggregates and 
cement on the site of the work, using their own 
equipment. If our price does not match closely 
the contractor’s estimate of his own costs for 
the production of concrete, our industry does 
not get the business. There can never be a 
charge for ready-mixed concrete which is not 
justified by the bare cost of doing business. 

With the exception of special installations on 
the site of projects our industry has been sell 
ing its product for war requirements, for in- 
direct war requirements not covered by renego- 
tiation, for industrial purposes which haven't 
made our operations subject to renegotiation, and 
for the requirements of state, county and city 
agencies. Ours is not a case of the production of 
a war material. This industry did not change 
its method of doing business from normal times. 
Competition has remained keen and _ vigerous, 
and neither the public nor the United States 
Government needs special price controls or re- 
negotiation in order to prevent excess profits. 

Our production of ready-mixed concrete in 
1942 undoubtedly reached the highest level in 
the history of the industry, since that was the 
year in which war demands for construction 
were at their peak; but since 1942 taking the 
country as a whole our industry has been forced 
to contend with a declining and even a vanish- 
ing market in many areas. At a recent confer- 
ence of producers in the Northeastern Area 
of the United States it was clear that, using 
100 as an index for 1942, ready-mixed-concrete 
production in 1944 has declined to approxi- 
mately 25. 

Since ours is a standard commercial article 
in every meaning of that term, since competi- 
tive conditions even in 1942 were aggressive 
and unyielding and since excessive profits by 
any significant segment of the industry were 
not realized in 1943, it is respectfully requested 
that ready-mixed concrete be added to the list 
of products exempted from renegotiation. We 
shall be glad to furnish such additional data 
as your board might request. 


In 1943 the association made a request 
for exemption from renegotiation on 
the basis that the industry was engaged 
only in a simple processing of commedi- 
ties which were themselves exempted 
from negotiation, but this application was 
denied on the ground that, however sim- 
ple the processing, any refinement or 
treatment beyond the first form or state 
suitable for industrial use made exemp- 


tion impossible. On May 12, 1944, the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 
said that lime and cement, formerly con- 
sidered as exempt, were determined to 
be non-exempt on the ground that they 
“are made from materials that have 
themselves reached the stage where they 
are suitable for industrial use.” 


TRACTOR PARTS.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has tightened control over 
the sale of repair parts for track-laying 
tractors and allocated 65 per cent. of 
tractor manufacturers’ shipments of re- 
pair parts to the military agencies. The 
action was taken by amendment of Order 
L-53-b. The chief provisions of the 
amended order, which is a complete re- 
vision of the former L-53-b, follow. 

All producers of track-laying tractor 
repair parts are now covered by the 
order. Formerly only producers of trac- 
tors who also manufactured repair parts 
were covered by the order. Allocation 
of 65 per cent. of production to the mili- 
tary affects only manufacturers of trac- 
tors who also manufacture repair parts. 
All other provisions of the order affect 
all manufacturers of repair parts. 

During the six-month period, July 1 to 
December 31, 1944, and during each suc- 
ceeding year, up to 65 per cent. of the 
total shipments of repair parts, by dollar 
value, shipped by manufacturers of trac- 
tors may be used to fill military orders. 
Formerly, these manufacturers were per- 
mitted to deliver only up to 40 per cent. 
of their annual shipments to the military, 
and since March 1944, when this restric- 
tion was removed, there has been no 
percentage allocation for military use. 

Shipments of any critical repair part 
—that is, any part for which unfilled 
orders exceed inventory—must be di- 
vided by the tractor manufacturers on 
the basis of 65 per cent. for the military 
and 35 per cent. for other orders. No 
shipments of critical parts may be made 
to dealers in the United States or Canada 
for stock. Purchase orders from dealers 
are to be treated as orders for stock un- 
less accompanied by a statement that the 
parts are needed to fill customers’ orders 
actually on hand that can not be filled 
from stock. 

The 35 per cent. of critical parts for 
non-military orders need not be broken 
down according to use. Formerly, the 
60 per cent. reserved for non-military 
orders was allocated on the basis of 20 
per cent. to war projects (as formerly 
defined in the order), 20 per cent. to 
essential civilian operations (as defined), 
15 per cent. to export, and 5 per cent. to 
all others. 

The unrestricted use of the 35 per 
cent. is designed to enable manufacturers 
and dealers to take better care of emer- 
gency breakdowns on essential work and 
to simplify the manufacturers’ shipping 
procedure. 

Repair parts may be purchased from 
producers and dealers only through emer- 
gency certification of the purchase order, 
with certain specified exemptions. The 
form of the certification is given in the 
order. It states that the parts are imme- 
diately needed to put the tractor (or 
tractors) owned by the purchaser into 
serviceable condition and are not for 
stock; that similar parts are not on hand; 
that another purchase order for these 
parts has not been placed elsewhere; and 
that the parts will be used only on the 
tractor (or tractors) designated by serial 
number. This certification is substan- 
tially simpler and shorter than the one 
formerly required. 
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lant’s Aggregate Supply Replenished 
Annually by Torrential Winter Rains 



















































































View from top of plant looking toward pit hopper. Rew stock-piling conveyor at right. 


DURING his many years 
of traveling the writer has 
visited and described num- 
marmms erous sand-and-gravel 
plants, mostly in California, 
which produce gold as a by-product, 
but were built primarily to produce 
sand and gravel. Few of these 
plants, however, have the interest- 
ing background of the Fair Oaks, 
California, operation of Pacific Coast 
Aggregates, Inc. This dates back 
to the early years of this century 
when placer gold mining was the 
major industry in this section. Ac- 
cording to a news item in _ the 
November 2, 1911, issue of the Fair 
Oak Citizen, the Natomas Consoli- 
dated Companies, which were min- 
ing in this section and near Natoma 
and Oroville, built crushing plants 
at each of those three locations in 
order to get rid of the resulting 
cobbles and boulders. The company 
had learned that dredged-over land 
could be leveled off and again made 
productive if this large material was 
disposed of. Alfalfa, eucalyptus and 
many other plants and trees were 
grown successfully. Each plant had 
a daily capacity of 500 tons of na- 
tural gravel and 1,000 tons of 
“rock”, as crushed gravel is known 
in California. Most of this material 
was sold for road work, building 
construction, etc., in the vicinity of 
Sacramento. 
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In 1920 the Natoma plant was 
shut down and the Fair Oaks and 
Oroville plants were taken over by 
the Coast Rock & Gravel Company. 
In 1929 the Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates, Inc. was formed by merging 
this company with a number of 
others, making it probably the larg- 
est aggregates producer on_ the 
Pacific Coast and one of the largest 
in this country. The original com- 
pany, now known as the Natomas 
Company of California, is now en- 









gaged exclusively in gold dredging 
and land development. 

Previous to this merger these 
plants had processed only the tail- 
ings from the dredging operations. 
About 1929, however, the demand 
for state specification sand and 
gravel began to become important 
and some of the necessary fine ma- 
teria! was obtained by digging to a 
greater depth. Even then the 
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amount of fines obtained did not 
meet the growing demand so in 
1932 the company began to work 
the virgin deposits in the Sacra- 
mento River near the Fair Oaks 
plant, which is 12 miles east of 
Sacramento. In 1939 the Oroville 
plant was shut down and dismantled. 
In 1941 the Fair Oaks plant, which 
had been improved and enlarged 
many times, was replaced by a new 
and modern plant which not only 
has greater capacity, but also is more 
flexible to make possible the pro- 
duction of materials meeting the in- 
creasingly stringent specifications. 
The output of this plant exceeds 150 
tons per hour. 

Its location made this plant the 
logical source of aggregates for the 
construction of many of the air 
bases, army posts and other vital war 
projects which abound in all the 
habitable sections of California. 
Much of this material was delivered 
in the form of ready-mixed concrete. 

Like many other river-gravel de- 





Loading hopper and conveyor. Diesel-powered switching locomotive in foreground. 
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specially in California, this 
inexhaustible, as material 
down by the annual winter 
replaces that removed. The 
tion of the deposited material 
considerably, but by selective 
at different locations the de- 
verage 32 to 34 per cent. sand 
can be maintained. Tem- 
|| demands for more sand or for 
irse material can be met by 
one of or both the two load- 
tions. The 50,000-ton raw- 
stock pile at the plant and a 
00-ton stockpile of “4 to 2'¥%- 









ading a |6-cubic yard trailer. 






ivel left over from the old 
n also be drawn from by a 
Bucyrus-Erie 50-B shovel as desired. 
| material stock pile of minus 
h material above high-water 
makes it possible for the plant 
duce any desired materials 

the winter when the floods 
impossible to work the de- 








\t the time the writer visited this 
t one loading station was located 
mile west of the plant. A 

‘&H dragline with a Waukesha gas- 
















oline engine and a 1'/-cubic yard 
Page bucket was loading from the 
river into a 25-cubic yard Bodinson 
cylindrical steel field hopper. About 
14% mile east of the plant a Link- 
Belt dragline with a Caterpillar 
Diesel engine and a 2¥2-cubic yard 
Page bucket was loading into a 40- 
cubic yard Bodinson hopper. Both 
hoppers are mounted on skids so 
that they can be moved by the drag- 
lines or Euclids. 

Originally a fleet of 5 dump trucks 
was used to haul from these hop- 
pers to the plant. These were re- 
placed in December, 1940 by a 
Euclid 16-cubic yard bottom-dump 
Trac-Truk trailer buggy which is 
equipped with a Cummins 156- 
horsepower Diesel engine and 18 by 
24-inch General “Earth Mover” 
tires. —Two more Euclids were added 

























































sand drag in the final-screening 


building. 





One of the gravel-washing screens equipped with spray nozzles. 











in January, 1942. F. J. Brugger, 
plant superintendent, states that one 
of the Euclids will haul more mate- 
rial than did all the 5 trucks. Usu- 
ally only two Euclids are used, one 
at each station. When the demand 
is heavy, one is used to haul from 


















Dragline digging in the river. 


the small dragline and two haul from 
the larger one. 

At the plant the pit-run material 
is discharged from the Euclids into 
two 30-cubic yard hoppers and one 
20-cubic yard hopper located above 
high-water level. Rail grizzlies with 
9-inch openings scalp out the small 
percentage of boulders over that size. 
Usually the coarse raw material from 
one dragline is discharged into one 
hopper and the finer material from 
the other into the second hopper, the 
third hopper being used for cobbles 
from the dredge piles. 

Under each hopper is a Link-Belt 
reciprocating-plate feeder which dis- 
charges on the common 30-inch by 
204-foot inclined main __belt-con- 
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veyor. This discharges into a 5- by 
22-foot Bodinson trommel which 
serves a number of purposes. The 
first section of this screen removes 
the minus 24-inch material which 
can be carried on a conveyor to the 
gravel screening department or via 
a 24-inch by 210-foot belt-conveyor 
and a Link-Belt traveling tripper to 
the reserve stock pile or both. The 
stock pile material is reclaimed 
through 6 gates to a tunnel belt-con- 
veyor. The last section makes a 2!/2- 
to 6-inch produet»and this material 
dropsanto a 36 by 10-inch Farrel- 


,Bacon jaw crusher. The plus 6-inch 





Tractor and |6-cubic yard trailer unloading 
at plant hopper. 


oversize drops onto a 36-inch by 52- 
foot conveyor belt which discharges 
over a grizzly, spaced at 7 inches, 
into two bunkers. The minus-7-inch 
material drops into one bunker from 
which it is fed to a 36- by. 10-inch 
Farrel jaw crusher, and the plus-7- 
inch material from the other bunke1 
is fed into a 36- by 18-inch Farrel 


jaw crusher. The product of the 


three primary Farrel jaw crushers, 
crushed to 5-inch minus, is carried 
on the same 24-inch by 205-foot in- 




















One of the cone reduction crushers. 





clined belt-conveyor at the top of 
the secondary-crusher building to a 
4- by 18-foot Link-Belt trommel 
screen with 22-inch punched plate. 
The minus 22-inch material is dis- 
charged on a 24-inch by 143-foot 
inclined belt-conveyor to the final 
screening building. The plus 2'/- 
inch material from the Link-Belt 
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Screen which sizes crushed gravel. 


trommel screen is discharged into a 
bunker over a 4-foot standard 
Symons cone crusher, which feeds 
a series of two 24-inch by 88-foot 
belt-conveyors to a 4- by 10-foot 
Bodinson P. C. A. single-deck vi- 
brating screen with 2-inch square 
openings. The minus-2-inch mate- 
rial is discharged to the 24-inch by 
143-foot belt-conveyor to the final 
screening building. The plus 2-inch 
material is discharged into the bunk- 
rs feeding the 3- or the 4-foot stand- 
ard Symons cone crushers. The 
products of these crushers are dis- 
charged to the same series of two 
24-inch by 88-foot belt-conveyors. 

The final crushed-material sizing 
screens are in the same building as 
those which do the final uncrushed 
material sizing. The rock is dis- 
charged on a 5- by 10-foot Tyler 
Ty-rock double-deck screen which 
discharges the materials retained on 
each of its two decks to two series 
of two 4- by 10-foot Bodinson P. C. 
A. screens. The fines through the 
bottom deck of the first screen, the 
two retained sizes from the first 
screen of each series, and the prod- 
ucts of the last screen in each series, 
8 sizes in all, drop into separate bin 
compartments. 



























A 24-inch by 186-foot belt-con- 
veyor running along the side of these 
bins can reclaim any of the four 
crushed rock sizes between the limits 
of 34 and 2'% inches and any gravel 
size from 34 to 2% inches for crush- 
ing. These materials are discharged 
to a 4- by 10-foot vibrating screen 
already described for discharge to 
the bin of either of the cone re- 
crushers as described. 
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Some of the gold-reclaiming equipment. 
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The minus 2'¥%-inch uncrushed 
material from the trommel is carried 
on a 24-inch by 278-foot belt-con- 
veyor to the final-screening building. 
There a series of three 4- by 10-foot 
P. C. A. vibrating screens makes six 
sizes of gravel between the limits of 
2% and '% inches. These drop into 
separate bin compartments. The 
sand through the bottom deck of the 
third screen goes to a Dorr classi- 
fier and then into a bin compart- 
ment. These screens are all equipped 
with Link-Belt washing sprays. The 
wash water for this plant is supplied 
from a 500-foot well at the rate of 


Scale man weighing a loaded truck. 











p.m. by a 10-inch Western 
Works pump driven by a 75- 
wer motor. This provides 
90 pounds pressure at the 
the plant, 77 feet above 
and is connected to the 

protection system. 
rifles and the amalgamator 
recover the gold in the sand 
ted between the screens and 
ssifier. The amount recovered 
irge, but a profit is realized 

investment. 

| inch by 233-foot belt-con- 
running the full length of the 
npartment finished - material 
icture can reclaim any single 
blend of sizes. This conveyor 
charge these materials on a 
10-foot P. C. A. vibrating 
for re-rinsing the washed 
yr crushed rock, or the screen 
by-passed direct to the 30- 
57-foot car-loading belt- 
rr when loading sand or con- 
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> right: Clark A. Griffin, clerk; Quayle 
nson, timekeeper; Derk Gysbers, weigh- 
and F. J. Brugger, superintendent. 


mixes. Trucks are loaded in 
vO passageways under the bins. 
ilway shipments are weighed 
|25-ton Fairbanks type S track 

lruck shipments are weighed 
)0-ton Fairbanks scale at the 
rn plant office building. This 
has a 60-foot platform. An 

Plymouth locomotive pow- 
vith a Climax 6-cylinder gaso- 
ngine does most of the switch- 
An Ohio locomotive crane 








age of materials for truck loading. 

A laboratory for testing the ag- 
gregates and concrete materials is 
located on the re-rinsing screen 
structure. 

This is the newest of the 12 sand- 
and-gravel plants now operated by 
the Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., 
which has its main office in San 
Francisco. Officers are: R. K. 
Humphries, president; E. J. Good- 
pastor, vice-president and general 
manager; W. L. Neil, secretary- 
treasurer. G. F. Hampton is chief 
engineer and J. R. Cassidy is gen- 
eral superintendent. F. J. Brugger 
is superintendent at the Fair Oaks 
plant. 


Arkansas Operators 
Plead for Workers 


“You can save money by staying 
at home and helping where you are 
needed,” is the advice given by the 
owners of the Lime Products Com- 
pany, West Fork, Arkansas, which is 
badly in need of more workers. 
“Don’t desert our essential Arkansas 
industries for big-city war plants 
where money is easily made but more 
easily spent,” they say. “Be patriotic, 
stay at home and help the home 
folks as well as yourself.” 

Jack Wilkinson, William S. Brant- 
ingham, and Bob Ragsdale, owners 
of the Lime Products Company, are 
making the plea for more workers. 
They don’t want anyone already in 
an essential industry, but they need 
men and are calling for anybody 
who is free to work even part time. 

























Edward C. Bayerlein, vice-president, Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
photographed at his desk upon the comple- 
tion of 50 years of service with the com- 
pany. About 75 officials, executives, branch- 
office managers and department heads at- 
tended a party in his honor at the Wis- 
consin Club in Milwaukee on May 29. 





Agricultural limestone is essential to 
the war effort, the owners point out, 
because it enables farmers to increase 
the yield of their crops and thus back 
the attack with food. 


The plant of the Crosswick Sand 
& Gravel Company, has been moved 
from Crosswick to Yardville, New 
Jersey, where operation was to be 
resumed late in June. The new ar- 
rangement will produce 450 tons 
daily as compared with the 275-ton 
capacity at the old location. 







Transporting agricultural limestone from quarry to farm on a ton-mile basis and spreading it 
on the fields upon arrival is a well-paying venture if huge loads can be carried. J. L. Schneider, 
Marengo, Illinois, is able to accomplish this satisfactorily with this |'/-ton Ford truck con- 
verted to 4-rear-wheel Thornton-Tandem drive. Equipped with a “New Leader’ (Highway 
Equipment Company) spreader body, he is able to haul as much as 21,500 pounds, nearly 
11 tons, in a single load, ground conditions permitting! The special drive also prevents 
stalling in soft ground. Mr. Schneider loads at the plant of the Garden Prairie Stone 
Company near Marengo and delivers and spreads within a radius of 15 to 20 miles. 









loads from stock piles is also 
for switching. 

Che reclaiming belt-conveyors can 
discharge on a 20-inch by 120- 
belt-conveyor into two 18- by 
ot circular steel tanks for stor- 
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emuen IN AN atmosphere rendered 
tense by the recent news of 
the invasion of Europe, the 
National Industrial Sand 
Association held its ninth 
annual meeting on June 8 and 9 at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. Some 40 members of the 
association participated in round- 
table discussions of engineering and 
legal problems, priority procedures, 
price controls and man-power regu- 
lations. 

Following a brief open session of 
the board of directors at which a 
financial report and proposed budget 
were submitted, President J. M. 
Strouss formally opened the meet- 
ing. Theodore C. Waters, associa- 
tion counsel, submitted a detailed 
report on recent legislative action 
in various states with respect to com- 
pensation for silicosis disability. 

Effective January 1, 1945, total dis- 
ability will be compensable in New 
Jersey under a law that includes an 
escalator clause providing for a min- 
imum liability at the outset of 
$1,000, increasing at the rate of $50 
per month for ten years. Other 
provisions of the law, Mr. Waters 
said, require that a claimant must 
have been exposed at least five of 
the ten years prior to the filing of 
his claim, and that at least one year’s 
exposure must have occurred in the 
state of New Jersey. 

Pointing out that there is a defi- 
nite tendency for the various states 
to pattern their compensation legis- 
lation after the New York state laws, 
Mr. Waters reported that New York 
has recently liberalized the benefits 
under its compensation act, increas- 
ing the maximum recovery for sili- 
cosis disability to $6,500. — Partial 
disability, which has heretofore been 
denied, might, he said, become a 
serious problem under the terms of 
a proposed amendment that would 
set up a commission of medical men 
to evaluate such cases. Mr. Waters 
questioned the feasibility of making 
an accurate evaluation of partial 
disability resulting from silicosis. 

Mr. Waters concluded with a 
resume of the results of negotiations 
by the association with the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
in which the association proposed re- 
ductions of insurance rates applic- 
ible to silicosis. He stated that 
experience data accumulated in the 
past ten years fail to justify the 
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prevailing rates in any of the states 
in which silicosis is compensable, and 
that the association has repeatedly 
urged that these data be used in 
establishing equitable rates, but that 
so far no action had been taken. 

Following a brief discussion, the 
meeting voted to authorize the send- 
ing of a formal protest against the 
present rate structure to the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance. 

V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary, 
of the association, discussed a num- 
ber of problems relating to priority 
procedures and price regulations. 
The experience of industrial sand 
producers in obtaining new trucks 
has been generally quite good, Mr. 
Ahearn said, but the situation with 
regard to shovels and tractors is still 
critical. Construction projects having 
to do with production in existing 
plants, he pointed out, do not re- 
quire W.P.B. approval, although 
priorities must be obtained for criti- 
cal materials used. 

Mr. Ahearn reminded his listeners 
that the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, establishing ceilings as 
of March, 1942, applies to indus- 
trial-sand producers, and that opera- 
tions started since March, 1942, 
come under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 188. Producers are expressly 
exempt from renegotiation because 
their product is not processed be- 
yond the first stage suitable for in- 
dustrial use. 

The morning session of the con- 
vention closed with a discussion of 
a proposed research project relating 





T. C. Matthews, newly-elected president, 
V. P. Ahearn, and T. C. Waters. 


to the use of sand for sand-blasting 


purposes. A preliminary outline of 
the project was read to the members, 
and it was voted unanimously to 
refer the matter to the board of di- 
rectors for investigation and final 
action. 

Stanton Walker, consulting engi- 
neer of the association, opened the 
afternoon session with a brief outline 
of a non-technical paper based on 
the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation paper on Reproducibility of 
Tests of Foundry Sands. He ex- 
plained that the original paper, 
while appropriate for presentation 
before the A.F.A., was felt to be 
somewhat too detailed and too tech- 
nical to be of maximum use to indi- 
vidual members of the National In- 
dustrial Sand Association. 

Three principal groups of tests 
were carried out, Mr. Walker said. 
In the first series five 100-gram 
samples of unbonded sand were cir- 
culated among five laboratories for 
sieve analysis, each laboratory recov- 
ering the samples and passing them 
on to the next. In the second series 
each of four master samples of un- 
bonded sands was divided into 300- 
to-400-gram portions, which were 
sent to 30 laboratories for sieve 
analysis. In the third series two 
groups of master samples of bonded 
sand (four in one group and six in 
the other) were divided into por- 
tions and sent to various laboratories 
to be treated for fineness, strength 
and permeability. 

Disturbingly high ranges of varia- 
tion were obtained in each of the 
three series of tests, indicating that 
the entire question of testing proce- 
dures requires further study if rea- 
sonably uniform results are to be 
obtained from different laboratories. 

The meeting voted to report Mr. 
Walker’s paper back to the sand 
committee with power to act and to 
publish it in its final form. 

The first day’s meetings reached a 
pleasant climax with the president’s 
reception in the Pilgrim Room before 
dinner. Here members and _ their 
wives, of whom there were many 
present, gathered to renew acquaint- 
ances and to enjoy the easy good- 
fellowship that prevails in the asso- 
ciation. 

At the final meeting on Friday 
morning Mr. Ahearn led a general 
discussion of labor problems, giving 
particular emphasis to the question 
of advisable practices with respect 
to the re-employment of returning 
war veterans. He urged members 
of the association to give the closest 
possible attention to both their legal 
and their moral obligation to em- 
ployees returning from service in the 
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Stanton Walker, A. J. Miller and N. C. 
Rockwood chat at the tennis courts. 


ed forces. Mimeographed copies 
memorandum issued by the na- 
headquarters of the Selective 


Service System were distributed by 
Mr. Ahearn. 
Highlights of the memorandum 
lude: 
Seniority rights accumulate during the 
in’s period of active service in the 


d forces in the same manner as they 
have accumulated had he re- 
d continuously at work in his ci- 
occupation. 

\ veteran, in order to claim reinstate- 
in a position, must be qualified to 

rm the duties and functions of that 

m. If unable to qualify for an up- 
led job, he is, nevertheless, entitled 

position equal in seniority, status 
pay to the one which he left. 

\ veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
former position or one of like seni- 
status and pay, even though such 
tement necessitates the discharge 
non-veteran with greater seniority. 

\ veteran is entitled to his former posi- 

one of like seniority, status and 
nd may refuse another, even though 
pay is greater and offers other ad- 

Conscientious objectors have no re-em- 

ment rights under the law and the 

tive Service System has no respon- 

to aid them in regaining former 
itions or obtaining new positions. 

Eligible for benefits under the act are 

sons (male or female) who entered 

Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
G d subsequent to May 1, 1940, but 
veterans seeking benefits must have 
‘certificate’ indicating satisfactory 
pletion of service in the armed forces. 
Members of the Coast Guard auxiliary 
not eligible, nor do the re-employ- 
nt provisions apply to employees of 
s, although the act declares it to be 
sense of the Congress that such per- 
should be restored to their former 
tions or to positions of like seniority, 
s and pay. The policy of the Selec- 
Service System is to render all pos- 
aid to such persons. Many states 
passed laws granting their employees 
bstantially the same _ re-employment 
as are granted to Federal em- 
ees by the act. 

[he act requires the veteran to make 

pplication for re-ernployment “within 40 
after he is relieved from” training 
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and service. This is mandatory and com- 
pliance is essential if the veteran is to 
enforce his re-employment rights over the 
objection of the employer. 

In the case of jobs created by war ex- 
pansion, the “permanent” or “temporary” 
character of the job likewise depends 
upon the facts and circumstances in each 
individual case. 

The memorandum further points 


out that: 

A veteran entitled to re-employment 
rights has recourse in the courts to re- 
cover back pay, even after reinstatement 
if it was improperly delayed or post- 
poned by the employer. 

A veteran entitled to re-employment 
may not be discharged from his restored 
position “without cause within one year 
after such restoration.” The question of 
what constitutes “cause” is to be deter- 
mined by “standards of common sense” 
and is to be measured by “practices and 
customs generally acceptable in industry 
or practices and customs in common and 
accepted use in the particular place of 
employment.” 

A veteran who has been reinstated to 
his former position can not within one 
year be displaced by another, on the 
ground that the latter has greater seni- 
ority rights. 

A soldier who is placed in an inactive 
status and transferred to the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, at his own request, on the 
condition that he will engage in essen- 
tial industry, loses his re-employment 
rights if he does not apply to his former 
employer for reinstatement within 40 
days after his transfer. 

The functions of the Veterans Person- 
nel Division of Selective Service are con- 
fined to rendering assistance to veterans 
in obtaining re-employment in their for- 
mer positions. The responsibility for as- 
sistance in obtaining new positions is be- 
ing exercised by the Director of Selective 
Service through the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The Director of Selective Service dis- 
charges his responsibilities for reinstate- 
ment of veterans in old jobs through a 
Veterans’ Personnel Division at National 
Headquarters with decentralized respon- 
sibility to State directors and authority 
to set up necessary machinery within the 
States to carry out the program at local 
and State levels. 


A. Warsaw, president of the Wed- 
ron Silica Company, continued the 
discussion by reading excerpts from 
the opposing briefs in a hearing be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board. Mr. Ahearn distributed copies 
of a pamphlet on collective bargain- 
ing, setting forth management obli- 
gations and rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. Various aspects 
of collective bargaining were dealt 
with in an informal off-the-record 
discussion, following which the re- 
mainder of the meeting was devoted 
to the election of officers. 

For the forthcoming year T. C. 
Matthews (Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corporation) will serve as president 
of the association, A. Y. Gregory 
(Whitehead Brothers Company), 
vice-president, and George A. Thorn- 
ton (Ottawa Silicia Company), as 
treasurer. The new board of direc- 


tors is composed of: Hamilton All- 

port (Standard Silica Corporation) 

E. M. Durstine (The Keener Sand 

& Clay Company), C. M. Hardy 

(Hougland & Hardy), S. N. 

Farmer (Sand Products Corpora- 

tion), W. J. Muhlitner (Great Lakes 

Foundry Sand Company), and 

Harry F. Spier (New Jersey Pulver- 

izing Company). 

The following members and guests 
attended: 

V. P. Ahearn, National Industrial Sand 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Hamilton Allport, Standard Silica Corp., 
Chicago. 

E. T. Andrews, Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., Mapleton Depot, Pa. 

William M. Avery, Prr aAnp Quarry 
Chicago. 

N. C. Bos, John N. Bos Sand Co., Chi- 
cago, and Producers Core Sand Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

E. J. Campbell, Sun Sand Co., Thayer, 
W. Va. 

Harte Campbell, Sun Sand Co., Thayer, 
W. Va. 

J. A. Cleary, Sand Products Corp., Cleve- 
land. 

John D. Cronenweth, Great Lakes Foun- 
dry Sand Co., Detroit. 

Louis Dill, George F. Pettinos, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

E. M. Durstine, Keener Sand & Clay Co., 
Columbus, O. 

A. N. Farmer, Sand Products Corp., 
Cleveland. 





C. M. Hardy and Jack Cleary. 


Stirling N. Farmer, Sand Products Corp., 
Cleveland. 

E. W. Finkbiner, South Jersey Sand Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A. Y. Gregory, Whitehead Brothers Co., 
New York. 

C. M. Hardy, Hougland & Hardy, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Harry Hardy, Hougland & Hardy, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Russell G. Hay, Ayers Mineral Co., 


Zanesville, O. 


L. M. Hansen, Industrial Silica Corp., 


Chicago. 

C. P. Helmick, The Keener Sand & Clay 
Co., Columbus, O. 

T. C. Matthews, Pennsylvania Glass Sand 


Corp., Lewistown, Pa. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Figure |. 


ECHANICAL water sprays 

for controlling the silica-dust 

exposures during the exca- 
vating. and loading of rock by 3- 
cubic yard electric shovels, the rock 
being dumped into 12-cubic yard 
dump trucks supplying two 42-inch 
gyratory crushers, each with a rated 
capacity of 450 tons per hour, are 
being used successfully in the muck- 
ing and primary-crushing operations 
at Fontana Dam, being constructed 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in North Carolina. The mechanical 
water spray was designed to wet the 
rock continuously and thoroughly 
during loading operations. Prior to 
the installation of the water spray, 
wetting the rock was accomplished 
manually by assigning a man to 
each shovel. To avoid being struck 
by the moving shovel dipper or by 
falling rock the employee had to 
keep a distance from the pile which 
did not favor efficient wetting. As a 
result, a 1'%-inch rubber hose used 
for rock wetting did not prove as 
satisfactory as mechanical wetting in 
that it was only practical for the 
men to practice intermittent wetting 
at the shovel zone and no wetting of 
the rock already dumped into the 
truck. 

Figure 1 shows the mechanical 
water spray as installed on a 3-cubic 
yard shovel. Note the thoroughly 
wet pile in the zone where the dip- 
per is operating in Figures 2 and 3. 





By FRANK N. CHIRICO 


Assigned to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Health & Safety Department, Industrial Hygiene 
Section, Wilson Dam, Alabama. 
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Water spray mounted on electric shovel. 


Figure 4 is a drawing of the me- 
chanical water-spray apparatus 
mounted at the center of the shovel 
A-frame and situated directly on the 
center of rotation of the shovel. A 
Yy-inch hose is extended from the 
water source to the valve (a). A un- 
ion for detaching the hose from the 
shovel is placed at (b) so that it can 
be easily reached when disconnect- 
ing the hose. The length of the hose 
between unions (b) and (c) is such 
that the hose does not extend to the 


Water Spray on Shovel C 


ontrols Dust 


oading Rock in T.V.A. Quarry 


track of the shovel when uncoupled. 


The union at (c) connects the 
Y2-inch hose to the metal pipe 
frame. The water flows through 


the ¥2-inch arched metal pipe from 
(c) to (d) and down the vertical 
pipe to (e), where a union connects 
to a ¥-inch hose. Hose and pipe 
then extend from (e) to a point (g) 
on the boom where an adjustable 
90-degree water spray is attached. 
When the shovel turns about its axis 
of rotation the twisting action at the 
hose connection (e) prevents the 
water line from swinging back and 
forth with the motion of the shovel. 
Similar results can be obtained by 
equipping the spray frame with a 
drill turn head so that the swivel 
action of the turn head renders the 
spray and water line stationary. To 
prevent freezing during the colder 
weather in the spray lines, the con- 
struction is such that the spray is 
self-draining when it is disconnected 
at (b) and (f). 

The table. below compares the 
dust exposures at the loading opera- 
tions in the quarry and the exposure 
in the areas where the loaded 12- 
cubic yard Diesel trucks dump into 
the two 42-inch gyratory crushers, 
with and without the use of the me- 


SILICA-DUST CONCENTRATIONS [Millions of particles per cubic foot) 








No Wetting Wetting with Water Spray 
Group - - : 
Sample Location | Dust Concentrations Dust Concentrations 
Number | Number |—— Number - 
{| Samples | Min- | Max- | Aver- | Samples | Min- | Max- | Aver- 
j}imum/}imum| age imum ]|imum| age 
1 In the shovel operator's cab 6 5.41 18.1 ; 10.1 6 0.50 | 3.21 1.43 
2 In the general excavating area 
in and around shovel and p xl 
truck 5 9.80 | 33.7 | 16.5 6 0.57 | 2.81 1.18 
3 Around the gyratory crusher 
in and around dumping “ ; : , 
zones : Rae 7 5 98.9 | 44.6 7 1.32 4.50 2.71 









































Figure 2. Mucking dry rock. 





Figure 3. Mucking wetted rock. 
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hanical water spray. Comparative 


samples were taken at the same time 


und under like conditions with the 
that one shovel was 
quipped with a water spray and the 
ther was not. In the vicinity of the 


‘A’ frame 
on shove/ 


Regulated fora 90° spray 
3- * nipples 





i) 


handled by the shovel crew. The 
electric cable tender handles the wa- 
ter line as the shovel is moved about 
and the shovel oiler lubricates the 
moving sections of the spray. The 
advantage of the mechanical water 
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Figure 4. Sketch of installation on 


primary crusher alternate samples 


ere taken during periods of dry 
nd wet dumping. Samples were 
llected with the midget Green- 


berg-Smith type impinger and 


unted by the standard light field 
The free-silica content 
the parent quartzite rock ranged 
rom 70 to 75 per cent. 
[he mechanical water spray has 
n designed to wet the rock totally 
ring loading operations, and its 
levelopment and _ installation for 
cessful operation were made pos- 
through the co-operation and 
interest of G. E. Mur- 
construction superintendent. 
lhe operation of the spray does not 
equire extra personnel as it is easily 


chnique. 


mtinuous 


Figure 5. Truck discharging wetted rock to 
primary crusher. 
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| 
Gt of Rotation If 


shovel. See text for explanation. 


spray for controlling dust exposures 
are: 


(1) It adequately wets the rock 
to the extent of preventing a toxic 
silica-dust exposure in the quarry 
loading operations. 

(2) By spraying the rock in the 
quarry the water has an opportunity 
to thoroughly wet the rock prior to 
its being dumped into the crushers, 
thus eliminating a serious dust expo- 
sure at this point, otherwise not 
eliminated since wetting at the time 
rock is being dumped into the crush- 
ers does little to reduce the dust ex- 
posure at the dumping zone. Manual 
wetting at the crushers in the past 
has been undesirable. Applying wa- 
ter as the rock is being dumped re- 
sults in over-dosing of certain por- 
tions of the rock and completely 
missing others; the excess water that 
is not absorbed by the rock’s surface 
passes off through the crushing sys- 
tem as a stream of water. Such im- 
proper wetting practices that clog 
chutes and adversely affect conveyor 
belt performance can be eliminated. 

(3) It completely and thoroughly 
wets the rock and loaded trucks with 
a Y-inch hose more effectively than 
could be done manually with a 1%- 
inch hose. The handling of a 
Y-inch hose involves considerably 
less manual labor than the handling 
of the larger hose. The spray com- 
pletely eliminates manually wetting 
the rock in the near vicinity of the 
moving dipper and thus removes a 
possible source of injury. 

(4) By eliminating dust fog it in- 
creases the visibility in the shovel 
zone at night, thus increasing shovel- 
ing rate and safe rock handling. 


NISA (from page 62) 

Alfred J. Miller, Whitehead Brothers Co. 
New York. 

P. W. Palmer, Browntown Silica Co. 
Browntown, Wis. 

Nathan C. Rockwood, Rock Products 
Chicago. 

A. B. Schlesinger, New Jersey Pulverizing 
Co., New York. 

E. O. Schneider, Ottawa Silica Co., Ot- 
tawa, II. 

Wm. Sherratt, South Jersey Sand Co 
Philadelphia. 

Harry F. Spier, New Jersey Pulverizing 
Co., New York. 

J. M. Strouss, Deckers Creek Sand Co. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

C. W. Thompson, New Jersey Silica Sand 
Co., Millville, N. J. 

George A. Thornton, Ottawa Silica Co. 
Ottawa, Iil. 

Henry C. Thornton, Ottawa Silica Co. 
Ottawa, IIl. 

Stanton Walker, National Industrial Sand 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 

A. Warsaw, Wedron Silica Co., Chicago 

T. C. Waters, Baltimore. 

Clarence R. Wolf, New Jersey Silica 
Sand Co., Millville, N. J. 

Wm. J. Woods, Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., Lewiston, Pa. 





ERRATA 





The June issue of Pir ANpD 
Quarry contained an item on page 
105 headed “Study Permeability of! 
Concrete to Kerosene,” which was 
incorrectly attributed to the Bureau 
of Mines rather than to the Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards, where the 
work was performed. 

Unfortunately the Technical New: 
Bulletin of the National Bureau of 
Standards in its article on this sub- 
ject also carried an error in the 
statement that “powdered iron-type 
admixtures in the mortar coat re- 
duced penetration,” which should 
have read “powdered iron-type ad- 
mixtures in the mortar coat proved 
ineffective in reducing oil penetra- 
tion.” 





Correction 

In an article describing the oper- 
ations of the Louisiana Limestone 
Company near New Friendship, 
Louisiana, published in the May, 
1944, issue of Pir aNpD Quarry, 
pages 79 and 80, the impression was 
erroneously given that all of the 
agstone spreaders operated by that 
company at that time were of a cer- 
tain make. According to the High- 
way Equipment Company, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, it had up io 
May 27, 1944, sold more than 35 
spreader bodies to that company. 

An agricultural-limestone plant is 
being erected near Crane, Missouri, 
by C. B. Cullor of Unionville, Mis- 
souri, and production is expected to 
get under way in July. A fleet of 
spreader trucks will transport and 
distribute the material to farms with- 
in a 10- or 15-mile radius. 
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Machinery for Cement-Lime-Ore 


In addition to a complete line of Rotary Kilns and 
Grinding Mills, F L. Smidth & Co. also manufacture 
Coolers, Pre-Coolers, Pre-Heaters, Recuperators, Air 
Separators, Agitators, Packers, Extractors, Feeders, 
Burners, etc. and their auxiliary equipment, for the man- 


ufacture of Cement, Lime, Ores, and Allied Products 
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THE temporary use of 
rotary cement kilns for the 
production of sintered iron 
ore, lime and other vital 
war materials has been cov- 
ered quite thoroughly in these pages. 
Probably the most interesting of all 
these operations, however, has _ re- 
ceived no publicity whatever and we 
believe that cement plant operators 
will find it interesting even if the 
peak of this emergency demand has 
passed and there is little likelihood 
that any more cement plants will be 
converted for such production. The 
operation referred to is that of the 
Green Bag Cement Company of 
Pennsylvania, on Neville Island near 
Pittsburgh. It is nodulizing flue dust 
from the blast furnace of the parent 
company, the Pittsburgh Coke & 





Iron Company, in one of its two kiln 

































































The cement-storage silos have the company's 
product inside and out. 


circuits. Simultaneously cement is 
being made from limestone and blast- 
furnace slag in the other kiln circuit. 
The plant has the further distinc- 
tion of being the only one in this 
country operated in connection with 
a blast furnace, coke ovens and sev- 
eral chemical units on the same prop- 
erty and its various departments are 
interspersed among those of the 
other operations. When completed 
later in 1929, along with a battery 
of coke ovens, by The Davison Coke 
& Iron Company, as the parent com- 
pany was known prior to 1940, there 
was nothing else on this site except 
an old blast furnace dating back to 
about 1900. The Davison company 
had a blast furnace in operation at 
another location which is still in 
operation and a cement plant at 
Kenova, West Virginia, which is still 
operated as the Green Bag Cement 
Company of West Virginia. 
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Half of Pittsburgh Cement Plant Is 
Busy Producing Sintered Flue Dust 


Neville Island was chosen as the 
site for these combined operations 
because of its proximity to an im- 
portant market for iron and cement, 
the low freight rates on the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, and the 
proximity to sources of low-cost and 
high-grade coal and limestone. The 
limestone used as flux in the blast 
furnace, and as a cement raw mate- 
rial in combination with the blast 
furnace slag, was originally pur- 
chased from local sources. In 1931 
the company took over a limestone 
mine and plant at Templeton, Penn- 
sylvania, 60 miles up the Allegheny 
River, which now supplies all its 
needs. 

For a few years the gas from the 
coke ovens was used to fire the kilns 
and the only by-products made from 
it were tar, ammonium sulphate, and 
light oils. This department has since 
been greatly expanded to make a 
wide variety of products which use 
up a considerable quantity of the gas 
produced. The remainder is sold. 
Some years ago pulverized coal was 
adopted as the kiln fuel and is now 
being used. 

In common with many other oper- 
ators the company had been collect- 
ing the flue dust produced in its 
blast-furnace operations and had ex- 
perienced only limited success in 


feeding this untreated dust back into 
the furnace in a dry pulverized state. 
As a result a large stock pile of dust 
had accumulated. Early in 1943 a 
small sintering plant was built to 
make this dust more suitable for fur- 
nace feed but this had only enough 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





capacity to handle the daily produc- 
tion of dust. When the demand for 
cement began to drop off late in 
1943, the company, along with many 
others, looked about for some way 
of utilizing its idle capacity and at 
the same time contributing to vital 
war production. The logical choice 
was to use one of the two kiln cir- 
cuits to supply the reduced demand 
for cement and the other to sinter 
and nodulize the flue dust. This plan 
is not only using up the current pro- 
duction and the stock pile of flue dust 
and putting it in a condition for effi- 
cient utilization in the blast furnace, 
but it also makes possible the produc- 
tion of cement at a lower cost than 
if only half the plant was operated. 
The fact that this plan helps make 
it possible for the company to keep 
its key cement-plant workers em- 
ployed is also an important factor. 

The choice of methods to be used 
also required considerable study. The 


















































































The wet dust-collector on kiln stack at right with 40-foot thickener which dewaters sludge 
for return to filter. 
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Flow-sheet of cement-burning and flue-dust sintering operations. 
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simplest and easiest method would 
have been to feed the dry flue dust 
direct to the kiln but the layout of 
the combined plants made the cost 
of conversion to such a system pro- 
hibitive, especially since it was to be 
only a temporary proposition. The 
other alternative was to run the flue 
dust through one of the two dupli- 
cate but independent installations of 
wet mill, slurry tanks, filters, kiln 
and cooler and this was adopted. 
With this method there is no possi- 
bility of the contamination of either 
material by the other up to the point 
where the nodulized sinter and the 
cement clinker are discharged from 
their respective coolers. The only 
point where contamination could 
occur is following the kiln waste-heat 






















































































The traveling bridge crane which feeds 
limestone and flue dust to raw mills via 
larry cars. 







boilers where the dust from both 
kilns goes through a common flue to 
a wet scrubber. The manner in 
which this problem was solved will 
be described later in this article. This 
method also made necessary only a 
few minor mechanical changes which 
will be described. 

The raw materials for all the com- 
pany’s operations are stored in a 
large open ore yard from which they 
are reclaimed by a 5-ton traveling 
ore bridge or crane with a 250-foot 
span. In separate piles in this stor- 
age are: iron ore, flue dust, wet 
granulated slag, limestone, etc. The 
clamshell bucket of this crane trans- 
fers materials into larry cars running 
on tracks parallel to the storage from 
which they are in turn discharged to 
the desired circuits. The limestone 
and slag for cement manufacture are 
ordinarily discharged into individual 
bins ahead of the two raw mills. This 
is still being done for the cement cir- 
cuit but the flue dust for the other 
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circuit is now discharged into one of 
its two bins. 

Under each of the four bins is a 
pan feeder. The one feeder now 
used for flue dust discharges this ma- 
terial on one of the two Schaffer 
Poidometers feeding the Allis- 
Chalmers 8726 (8- by 7- by 26-foot) 
Compeb mill. The two Poidometers 
under the other bins feed limestone 
and slag to the other mill in the de- 
sired proportions. Usually the lime- 
stone and slag are ground in combi- 
nation but some limestone is ground 
separately for correction. Water is 
added at both mills. 

The flue dust is easier to grind 
than either the limestone or the slag- 
limestone combination. It is also 


ground only fine enough to make a 
pumpable slurry and to prevent the 
solids from settling out in the slurry 
tanks. 


The flue dust is ground to a 





The 5-roll high-side mill which pulverizes coal 
for one of the kilns. 


This 4-disk filter dewaters the flue dust slurry ahead of one of the two rotary kilns. 


fineness of 60 per cent. through 200 
mesh as compared to 85 to 90 per 
cent. through 200 mesh for the 
cement raw materials. In order to 
keep the flue dust mill capacity down 
to that of the kiln without impairing 
the efficiency of its operation some 
of its ball load was removed. 

Both mills formerly discharged 
their slurries into a common sump 
from which a Wilfley pump trans- 
ferred the mixture to the slurry 
tanks. A partition was installed in 
the sump and _ individual Wilfley 
pumps now serve the two compart- 
ments. Originally the pump fed 
limestone slurry into one pair, and 
slag slurry into the other pair of cor- 
recting tanks. Now one pump feeds 
the flue dust slurry into two correc- 
tion tanks (Numbers | and 3 on the 
accompanying flow-sheet). The 
other pump feeds the limestone slurry 
into Tank 2 and the slag-lime slurry 
into Tank 4. 

One Wilfley pump formerly fed 
the corrected slag-lime slurry from 
Tanks 3 and 4 to the four kiln-feed 
tanks. This pump now feeds slag- 
lime siurry from Tank 4 to these feed 
tanks from which it is fed by another 
Wilfley pump to a pair of Oliver 
American 8 - foot - diameter, 4-disk 
filters over the cement kiln. The 
flue-dust slurry is transferred by a 
separate Wilfley pump from Tanks | 
and 3 to two 4-disk Oliver American 
filters over the flue-dust kiln. The 
cake from each set of filters is car- 
ried on a belt-conveyor to the feed 
spout of its kiln. Both slurries have 
a moisture content of about 40 per 
cent. which is reduced to about 20 
per cent. in their filter cakes. 

An interesting note here is the fact 
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6-inch pipes originally used 
rry the slag-lime slurry from the 
to the tanks clogged up con- 
These were replaced by 
pipes which have been very 
.ctory as the greater velocity 
slurry passing through them 
them clean. 
h kiln has an individual waste- 
boiler through which the kiln 
drawn by a draft fan. These 
Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 
m boilers rated at 770 horse- 
each at normal kiln tempera- 
They produce steam at 250 
pressure and with 100 de- 
Ff. superheat which supplements 
im produced in the central 
plant which produces the elec- 
for all operations. 
dust collected in the hoppers 


f the slurry pumps which feed from 
the correcting tanks. 


boilers is returned by indi- 

| screw-conveyors and elevators 
kilns by way of the feed pipes, 
with the moist filter cake 

g off the conveyors. As this 
ntinuous process it does not 
the analyses of the two kiln 


t 


fine dust which passes through 
iste-heat boilers and draft fans 





G. E. Dignan, general superintendent, and 
G. L. Kirp, superintendent. 


is precipitated by a Feld wet washer 
or collector from the kiln gases which 
are exhausted to the atmosphere 
through a single steel stack. The pre- 
cipitated sludge flows into a 40-foot 
Dorr thickener from which the 
underflow is transferred by a Wilfley 
pump to the flue-dust filter. In this 
way no iron gets into the cement 
slurry. 

Like the boiler dust return on the 
filter-cake conveyor this is also a con- 
tinuous and uniform process and 
causes no variations in the analyses 
of the feed to the flue-dust kiln. 

Although no mechanical changes 
were made in the 10- by 175-foot 
Allis-Chalmers rotary kiln now used 
for sintering, its operation and con- 
trol differ considerably from those of 
the cement kiln. The sintering of 
the flue dust requires a temperature 
not exceeding 1,800 degrees F. which 
is considerably lower than the 2,800- 
to 2,850-degree cement-kiln tempera- 


Peis 


The conveyor-weigher which feeds flue dust to the raw-grinding mill. 


tures. The nature and reactions of 
this material are responsible for 
strong tendency toward heavy coat- 
ing and ring formation. From 40 to 
60. per cent. of the material passing 
through this kiln goes through th 
liquid phase as compared with onl, 
20 to 30 per cent. in the cement kiln 
Experience has shown that the posi- 
tion and length of the burning zon 
are the determining factors. The 
best results are obtained with th 
shortest possible burning zone located 
as close to the discharge end of th 
kiln as possible. In spite of all pre- 
cautions and control measures 4 
heavy coating and rings do form. 
These can be controlled to some ex- 
tent by spraying on them water from 
a 2-inch pipe inserted through a 
peephole in the kiln hood. The 
rings are removed if necessary when 
the plant is shut down every seventh 
day, a practice which will be de- 
scribed. 

Every effort is made to produce 
uniform and well-graded nodules of 
the proper porosity so that the pas- 


The hood of the flue-dust kiln with water- 
spray pipe inserted through peephole. 


sage of the hot reducing gases 
through the furnace will be impeded 
as little as possible. The nodules 
range from pea size up to 2- or 2'/2- 
inch size and are very uniform and 
satisfactory. 

Both kilns are fired with pulver- 
ized coal by separate systems. The 
coal is fed from 100-ton bins into 
2 Raymond 5-roll, high-side mills. 
Cyclones discharge the pulverized 
coal into 10-ton kiln - feed bins. 
Under each bin is an Allis-Chalmers 
screw-feeder which discharges the 
coal into the air blast in the burner 
pipe. The fuel consumption aver- 
ages about 371 pounds per net ton 

(Continued on page 103) 
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FOR many years it has been 
known that Guadalajara, in 
the State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
constituted an ideal loca- 
tion for a cement factory 
and over a period of years investi- 
gations have been carried on by 
Mexican cement producers desirous 
of expanding their operations, as 
well as by foreign interests anxious 
to enter the industry in Mexico. 
One of the main reasons that a 
factory had not previously been 
built is the spotty and distant loca- 
tion of limestone deposits in the 
Guadalajara vicinity. In the region 
lime has been burned in small 
vertical kilns for several hundred 
years and this is still a small industry 
scattered at different points adjacent 
to the city of Guadalajara. Some of 
the limestone deposits run to only 
several feet in thickness and require 
the removal of considerable over- 
burden. In other regions the thick- 
ness may reach as much as 10 feet 
but as many as fifteen different 
chemical compositions of the stone 
may be found in the face. All these 
spotty limestone deposits are in the 
main not suitably located as con- 
cerns proximity to either railroad or 
highway transportation facilities. 
Limestone deposits in _ sufficient 
quantities and of good composition 
are to be found at distances of from 
90 to 170 kilometers (43 to 106 
miles) from the city of Guadalajara. 
As concerns siliceous materials, 
the Guadalajara vicinity abounds in 
volcanic lava known locally as jal. 
This material is fairly high in silica 
content but deficient in iron oxide. 
The material is of light color and ex- 
tremely light weight, and is found in 
beds ranging up to 30 feet in thick- 
ness. It requires no quarrying other 
than being shoveled from the face or 
deposit into receptacles for transfer 
from the quarry to the plant. Clays 
also abound in the Guadalajara 
district and are uniformly low in 
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PLANT OF CEMENTOS GUADALAJARA 
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@ Since this article was writ- 
ten the Guadalajara company 
was sold to Impulsora de Ce- 
mentos, S. A., a recently-formed 
company which is also engaged 
in building a cement plant at 
Leon, State of Guanajuato. 
The new company plans em- 
barking on a new program 
which will increase the capacity 
of the Guadalajara plant. Its 
Leon plant is said to be de- 
signed to produce 450 metric 
tons (495 tons) of cement daily. 











silica content, being somewhat plas- 
tic. Volcanic compositions similar to 
those of the clays are also found in 
great abundance, being of a gravel 
formation and somewhat abrasive 
and difficult to crush and grind. 

Gypsum is not found in the Gua- 
dalajara vicinity but there are small 
deposits in the adjoining state of 
Colima. 

The city of Guadalajara is prob- 
ably fourth in cement consumption 
in the Republic of Mexico and ce- 
ment had been shipped in from dis- 
tant plants located in the vicinity 
of Mexico City. The plants supply- 
ing the Guadalajara market were 
those of La Tolteca, Cia, de Ce- 
mento Portland, S. A., located at 
Tolteca, State of Hidalgo, and La 
Cruz Azul, Co-operative Manufac- 
turera de Cemento Portland, S. C. 
L., located at Jasso, State of Hi- 
dalgo. In more recent years cement 
was also shipped to the Guadalajara 
market from the plants.of Cemento 
de Mixcoac, S. A., in Mexico City 
and of Compania Mexicana de Ce- 
mento Portland, “Apasco,” S. A., 
State of Mexico. The shipment of 











cement from any of these plants in- 
volved excessive freight rates due to 
the extreme distances and the laid- 
down cost of cement in Guadalajara, 
of which about one-third consisted 
of freight charges, resulted in cement 
being a very high-priced article in 
comparison with other markets situ- 
ated nearer the points of produc- 
tion. 

Early in 1941 the Mexico City 
banking firm of J. Lacaud y Cia. 
decided to form a company for the 
production of cement at Guadala- 
jara, this decision being based upon 
studies submitted by Alton J. Blank 
(at present general manager of 
Cementos Atoyac, S. A., of Cemen- 
tos Veracruz, S. A., and of Plastoce- 
ment, S. A.) and Charles C. Jagou, 
consulting engineer of the same con- 
cerns. 

Construction of the plant of Ce- 
mentos Guadalajara, S. A., was im- 
mediately begun under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Blank and Jagou. 
In view of the impossibility of ob- 
taining new cement-making machin- 
ery due to war conditions, it was 
necessary to scour the used-machin- 
ery market in the United States for 
all the major equipment, as well as 
some of the older cement plants 
having such equipment available. 
As a result, two kilns and: several 
mills were acquired at the plant of 
the old Castalia Portland Cement 
Company at Castalia, Ohio, and 
additional machinery, such as mills, 
drier, coolers, crushers and electrical 
equipment was secured at a variety 
of sources. 

It was decided to locate the plant 
at Mojonera, about 8 kilometers 
(5 miles) from the city of Guada- 
lajara on the National Railways line 
to Colima at almost the junction of 
the Guadalajara-Mexico City line of 
the same railroad. The site is only 
about one kilometer (5@ mile) from 
the Guadalajara-Chapala highway. 
One of the main reasons for choos- 

























































ing it was the availability of large 
leposits of both clay and jal on the 
property, as well as water in suff- 
cient quantity to serve the plant’s 
requirements. 

\ limestone deposit was purchased 
t Huescalapa, located 165 kilome- 
ters (103 miles) from the plant and 
served by the Guadalajara-Colima 
branch of the National Railways. 

[he original plans called for the 
installation of two 6- by 120-foot 
kilns, but as time developed and the 
shortage of cement in 
Mexico became acute, it was decided 
to install a third kiln of 7- by 135- 
foot size. It was planned to produce 
Portland - pozzuolana and masonry 
ements 


extreme 


[nitial operations of the plant 
commenced in June, 1943, when one 
of the 6-foot kilns started on lime 
burning—lime is used in the pro- 
duction of the pozzuolana cement— 
ind in the following month the sec- 
ond kiln of like dimensions was put 
on clinker production. During De- 
ember the third kiln—7- by 135- 
oot—was placed in operation and 
since that time the factory has main- 
tained normal operations. Portland- 
pozzuolana cement is being pro- 
duced but as yet the company has 
not started to make masonry ce- 
ment 

[he limestone quarry at Huesca- 
lapa has a face about 350 feet in 
height and is hand-quarried; i. e., 
benches are drilled by hand-drilling 
methods and the material shot down 
s broken up by sledges to handling 
size, is hand-loaded into Dempster 
Dumpster buckets on trucks, is then 
hauled a little over a_ kilometer 

) mile) to the railway siding and 
dumped into hopper-bottom railway 
irs. The company owns 14 cars of 
\0-ton capacity and has rented from 
the railways 10 additional cars that 
ire for the exclusive use of the 
cement company. 

[he cars, upon being “spotted” in 
the factory, dump their contents into 
a conveyor hopper feeding a No. 2 
Jumbo Williams hammer-mill, which 
is driven by a 100-horsepower motor. 
Chis crushes the material to 1 inch 
ind down, the product being ele- 
vated and discharged into the cov- 
ered overhead-crane runway. 

When lime is being burned the 
crushed stone from the crusher is 
passed over a Robins screen, all the 
stone passing the 34-inch and re- 
tained on the %-inch screens going 
for lime burning and the rejects 
going into the cement stream. 

Clay and jal are found on the 
plant property and both are hand- 
quarried by pick and shovel and 
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loaded into Dempster Dumpster 
buckets which are hauled about a 
half-kilometer to the plant and 
dumped into the crane - storage 
building. 

A mixture of limestone with clay 
and jal, plus a small iron-ore addi- 
tion, is made by Poidometers from 
bins storing each material and is 
elevated to a 7- by 5'%- by 60-foot 
oil-fired drier. The dried mixture is 
discharged on a drag and is con- 
veyed to an elevated bin located 
inside the crane storage. The crane- 
storage building is about 17 meters 
(551% feet) high by about 11 meters 
(36 feet) wide and 110 meters (360 
feet) long and is served by a 10-ton 
Whiting traveling crane equipped 
with a 2-cubic yard bucket. 

The dried mixture of raw mate- 
rials is transported across the crane 
storage and deposited in elevated 
bins equipped with table-feeders. 
The preliminary grinding of the raw 
materials is carried out in a Bonnot 
6- by 8-foot mill, driven by a 150- 
horsepower motor. The ground raw 
material is elevated to two 200-ton 
bins equipped with screw-feeders 
which feed two 5- by 27-foot com- 
partment mills. The finely-ground 
raw mixture is then elevated and 
conveyed to four concrete storage 
silos, each of about 150 tons capacity. 
Each bin is equipped with star-type 
feeders. 

The feed for the kilns is drawn 
from any or all of the raw silos and 
elevated and distributed to the kiln- 
feed tanks, which have a capacity 
of about 20 tons each. 

Kilns Nos. 1 and 2 (6- by 120- 
foot) are lined with imported high- 
alumina brick in the burning zones, 
followed by a lining of Mexican- 
made silica brick in the calcining 
zones, and a lining of common red 
brick in the cold zones. Both these 
kilns are served by a common dust- 
chamber structure with a dividing 
wall and by a common stack. The 
dust-chamber inlets to the stack con- 
tain dampers, and a damper is also 
located at the top of the stack, which 
is 8 feet in diameter at the bottom 
and tapers to 534 feet at the top, 
the height being about 120 feet. The 
plant is about 6,000 feet above sea 
level. 

Kiln No. 3 (a 7- by 135-foot Vul- 
can) is identically lined with brick 
and is served by a single four-divi- 
sion dust-chamber and stack. 

All the kilns have a pitch of % 
inch per foot. The small kilns are 
operated with 15-horsepower vari- 
able-speed motors, and the larger 
kiln has a 30-horsepower motor. 

Clinker from the two small kilns 


is discharged into 5- by 50-foot 
Allis-Chalmers coolers driven by 15- 
horsepower motors, the larger kiln 
being served by a 6- by 60-foot 
cooler. All the coolers discharge 
into drag-conveyors and the clinker 
is deposited inside the crane storage, 
where it is picked up by the crane 
bucket and deposited at different 
storage points, or carried across the 
storage and deposited in an elevated 
mill bin. 

Fuel oil is received in tank cars 
and discharged from the railway 
siding into two steel tanks having 
a capacity of about 200,000 liters. 
Triplex pumps are utilized to main- 
tain the proper oil pressure to the 
Staples & Pfeiffer kiln oil-burners. 
Each of the small kilns is equipped 
with a low-pressure burner, while 
the larger kiln has two burners. The 
fuel oil has a specific gravity of 
around 15.0 Beaumé, 18,500 B.t.u. 
per pound, requires heating to about 
95 degrees C. for proper atomiza- 
tion, and is delivered to the burners 
at about 50-pound pressure. Air for 
the atomization is supplied by Con- 
nersville blowers and delivered at 
burners at about 2-pound pressure. 

The clinker and gypsum are pro- 
portioned by feeders and fed to a 
Hardinge conical preliminary-grind- 
ing mill, 8-foot by 30-inch, driven 
by a 175-horsepower motor. The 
initial ground clinker is elevated to 
three cylindrical steel tanks which 
have a storage capacity of about 50 
tons each and are located above 
three 5- by 22-foot tube-mills, each 
driven by a 150-horsepower motor. 

Lime burned in one of the small 
kilns passes through the cooler to the 
drag and crane storage, where it is 
deposited at various points or taken 
across the storage to an elevated bin 
equipped with a table-feeder. al, 
also used in making the Portland- 
pozzuolana cement, is deposited 
alongside in a similar bin equipped 
also with a table-feeder. 

Lime and jal are discharged into 
a screw-type hydrator, designed by 
the Cement Process Corporation, 
where water, in excess of that re- 
quired for hydration of the lime, is 
added. The reacted lime-jal mix- 
ture in the amount of about 30 per 
cent. is discharged into any of or 
all the screws feeding the three Allis- 
Chalmers tube-mills, at which point 
70 per cent. of the preliminarily- 
ground clinker with its gypsum con- 
tent is also fed. The reacted mix- 
ture from the hydrator with the 
clinker-gypsum mixture is ground to 
normal cement fineness in the tube- 
mills, further reactions being pro- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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SINCE the last publication 
of such books as Portland 
Cement, by Richard K. 
Meade, and Cements, Limes 
and Plasters, by Edwin C. 
Eckel in the early ’twenties there 
has been a scarcity of literature in 
book form on any of the above sub- 
jects. In fact, during the past 
twenty years not a single book has 
appeared of any note to treat with 
all the phases involved in the manu- 
facture, quality and uses to which 
the above products are put and 
adaptable. 

Prior to that period, and about 
twenty years earlier, one of the most 
complete books in which the subject 
of cements was discussed and at- 
tacked from all angles, was compiled 
by A. V. Bleininger, and appeared 
as the Geological Survey of Ohio 
during the year 1904. As concerns 
actual knowledge of cements and 
their performance to-day, it would 
appear that the earlier investigators 
and writers knew a great deal more 
about their manufacture and quali- 
ties than do present-day investiga- 
tors and writers who have more 
scientific and modern equipment 
with which to work. Methods of 
testing cements forty years ago, while 
crude when compared with modern 
practice, nevertheless seemed to de- 
termine with a fair degree of accu- 
racy the initial quality of cements. 
Then, as now, no known methods of 
test could be relied upon to deter- 
mine the ultimate quality of cements. 
Most of the problems encountered in 
cement manufacture by Bleininger 
almost forty years ago are still pres- 
ent with cement manufacturers to- 
day, and most of the serious defects 
in cements now being produced, were 
discussed at great length by Bleinin- 
ger at that time. 


It was of considerable interest to 
the present writer to note Mr. Blein- 
inger’s description of the plant of 
the Castalia Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Castalia, Ohio, erected some 
forty years ago, and at that time 
considered one of the most modern 
Portland cement producing factories 
in the United States. (This interest 
is accentuated in view of the fact 
that the present writer was con- 
nected with the planning, designing 
and construction of the plant of 
Cementos Guadalajara, S.A.,_ in 
which two of the kilns and two of 
the mills and allied equipment, for- 
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merly in the plant of the Castalia 
Portland Cement Company, were 
used. Operations of the factory at 
Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, were started in June, 19453. 
Portland and Pozzuolana cements 
are being made and sold under the 
name, “Cegusa,’ and masonry ce- 
ments are shortly to be produced.') 

In treating the subject of acceler- 
ated tests for the determination of 
soundness of cements, Bleininger was 
able to mention some forty years ago 
that ““Present-day knowledge should 
not permit of condemnation of ce- 
ments which failed to pass the ac- 
celerated soundness tests, nor should 
it be considered that all cements 
passing these accelerated soundness 
tests are entirely satisfactory.” To 
anyone who has followed the use of 
a cement, pronounced as being un- 
sound by the steam, boiling and au- 
toclaving tests, in concrete construc- 
tions, and over a period of ten to 
fifteen years has observed the con- 
crete in question, and to those who 
have followed the use of a cement, 
pronounced sound by the steam, 
boiling and autoclaving tests, and has 
observed over a similar period of 
years concrete in which the cement 


1The plant of Cementos Guadalajara, S.A., 


was sold in March, 1944, to the newly-organized 
Impulsora de Cementos, S.A. The new company 
plans on adding more driers and kilns to the 
original Guadalajara plant, and is also engaged 
in constructing a 4-kiln plant at Leon, State of 


Guanajuato 






was utilized, is in a position to ap- 
preciate the wisdom of Mr. Bleinin- 
ger’s remark. 


In the burning of Portland cement 
clinker in bygone days it was known 
that a reducing atmosphere in the 
kiln resulted in a great deal of the 
sulphur present in the raw materials 
and the fuel being carried out of the 
kiln by the waste gases, and that 
when burning was carried out with 
an excess of air, an oxidizing con- 
dition resulted which tended to re- 
tain a large part of the sulphur 
present in the raw materials and the 
fuel in the clinker in the sulphate 
form. 

In some cements the existence of 
sulphides in minute quantities has 
been found objectionable, as has the 
presence of sulphates in too large 
amounts. Sulphur compounds have 
been found undesirable since they 
form compounds of lower oxidation 
which, on hydration of the cement, 
oxidize to sulphates with a conse- 
quent increase in volume, and if oxi- 
dized in the kiln tend to take away 
lime from the silica in amounts cor- 
responding to the formation of cal- 
cium sulphate, thus lowering the 
content of available lime in the 
clinker. 

Apart from excessive amounts of 
sulphates and sulphides in cements, 
known to accentuate volume in- 
creases, other contributing ingredi- 
ents of an undesirable nature are the 
alkalies, and excessive percentages of 
lime, magnesia and alumina. Some 
of these ingredients affect the initial 
quality of cements, while others in- 
fluence the retrogression found in 
certain cements at later ages, while 
the majority have a pronounced 
effect on the stability of concrete 
over a period of years after place- 
ment. Sulphates of the alkalies and 
of lime, magnesium and iron are 
also contributing factors toward the 
development of discoloration and 
efflorescence of concrete. 


Gypsum, one of the minor addi- 
tions to cement for setting regula- 
tion, has been considered a weak 
component of certain cements. 
While the amount in which it may 
be added is limited by the specifi- 
cation governing the maximum 
amount of sulphur trioxide that may 
be present in a cement, no thorough 
investigations covering all the differ- 
ent types of gypsum now being 
added to cements, nor records cover- 
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their influence on the ultimate 
tality of the cements, have ever 
een published. As with other in- 


eredients, the fact that the quantity 


which it may be used is limited, 
reests that it has harmful effects 
on quality, but beneficial effects 
4 so far as regulation or control of 
et is concerned. All in all, very 
ttle is known of its effects on 


quality. 


Bleininger also dwelt somewhat 

| the high tests of hydration of 
ements and considered this to be 
the result of excessive amounts of 
‘me and alumina. He found these 
heats were lowered considerably by 
decreasing the amounts of lime and 
umina in cements, or through in- 
easing the amounts of silica and 


With respect to sea-water attack 
ypon concrete he pointed out that 
ements high in alumina and lime, 

those to which excessive amounts 

gypsum were added, were ex- 
tremely weak. This could be over- 
ome somewhat by increasing the 
and iron contents of the ce- 


\s concerns strengths he found 
high-silica cements to be of the 
low-hardening type, but with age 
these showed steady increases in 
trength and no retrogression. He 
lso found the high-alumina and 
high-lime types of cements to be 
quicker-hardening and show high 
nitial strengths, but these cements 
nded to retrogress with age. In- 
reasing either the silica or iron con- 
nt, or both, was found to correct 
tendency somewhat. 
Magnesia was dwelt on at some 
ngth by Bleininger, he being of the 
pinion that cements high in lime 
well as in magnesia developed 
eaknesses as a result of the quick 
ydration of the lime and the slow 
hydration of the magnesia, as the 
o actions, one quick and the other 
w, worked against each other in 
the development of strains that 
might result in the ultimate disinte- 
ration of concrete. 


\ll the questions raised by Blein- 
nger on the effect of compositions 
n the ultimate quality of cements, 
nclude those mentioned above, and 

the forty years that have passed 

ice these questions were raised and 
nalyzed, little if anything new has 
developed in the minds of cement 
chemists and investigators that could 
considered as important contribu- 
ns to the subject of cement chem- 
stry. If new factors have developed, 
those who have played with them 
have been reticent about discussing 
them 
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This brings cement matters up to 
the 1920’s when a cocksure indus- 
try believed that all the problems 
having to do with cement had long 
since been solved, and sales litera- 
ture in the cement industry blos- 
somed out with the word “perma- 
nence.” The fad spread until 
letterheads of most producers of 
Portland cement incorporated some 
proud assertions into their already 
boastful claims of quality for their 
product. The claim specifically re- 
ferred to is that of Concrete for 
Permanence—Portland Cement for 
Concrete. 


This phrase was used considerably, 
if not well, by associations having to 
do with the cement industry, as well 
as by the industry in great part, as 
an advertising slogan. For some rea- 
son or other the phrase has in recent 
years fallen into disuse. Had the 
originator of the slogan, together 
with those concerns which came to 
make use of it, investigated the sig- 
nificance of the word “permanent” 
a little more thoroughly, it is doubt- 
ful that the slogan would ever have 
found the wide use to which it was 
put. 

Permanence, so the dictionary 
says, is “the fact or condition of be- 
ing permanent, or the quality of be- 
ing permanent, enduring or fixed.” 
Permanent, is described as “the con- 
tinuing or enduring in the same 
state, place or the like, without 
marked change; not subject to alter- 
ation, lasting, abiding, enduring, 
fixed, constant.” Lasting corresponds 
to endurance, or continuing a long 
while. Fixed is described as securely 
placed or fastened; nonvolatile, as a 
fixed acid; formed into a chemical 
compound, as fixed nitrogen. En- 
during is described as lasting, dur- 
able, long suffering. The authority 
for the above is the Webster Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 

In the light of the past twenty 
years’ performance of cements in 
concrete, under variable conditions, 
and many applications, in normal, 
dry, wet, cold and hot climes, at 
high and low altitudes, above and 
below ground and water, the origi- 
nator of the term permanence in 
connection with cements is probably 
no longer continuing or enduring in 
the same state as when the term 
originated. On the other hand, quite 
a number of consumers of cement 
who thought they were getting per- 
manence along with it, can now be 
termed as having been “long suffer- 
ing.” 

While the manufacturer is justi- 
fied in making proper claims for his 
product, it is not to be expected that 





claims be made that experience has 
been unable to prove. The fact that 
the word permanence is being used 
less and less in advertising in con- 
nection with cements suggests that 
a number of producers have awak- 
ened to the fact that the use of the 
term did not properly represent 
their products. On the other hand, 
those producers of cements whose 
wives have expended small fortunes 
over a period of years with hair- 
dressers for “permanent waves” may 
have had their illusions pricked. 
Several years ago the writer, in 
discussing the causes of the disinte- 
gration of some concretes through 
attack by alkali ground and sea wa- 
ters with one of the larger producers 
of cement in the eastern part of the 
United States, was told that “There 
is no such thing as the disintegration 
of concrete by either alkali ground 
or sea waters. The disintegration of 
concrete under such conditions is the 
direct result of the alternate freezing 
and thawing of the _ concrete.” 
People who live in or have visited 
countries, where freezing weather 
has never been known and thawing 
as a result could not occur, and have 
seen miles of disintegrated and dis- 
integrating concrete in sea_ walls, 
wharfs, piers and the like and have 
investigated concrete piles situated 
in sea water and subjected to alter- 
nate wetting and drying as a result 
of the tides, would hardly be con- 
vinced as to the correctness of the 
alternate freezing-and-thawing argu- 
ment. In such climes, where alter- 
nating freezing and thawing condi- 
tions do exist, it is highly probable 
that this may be a contributing fac- 
tor in the disintegration of concrete 
in sea water, but it is extremely un- 
likely that this constitutes the sole 
cause. So far as is known, none of 
the cementitious products now on the 
market are perfect for all kinds of 
concrete uses and _ constructions. 
Weaknesses are had, or eventually 
develop, in a great number of them. 
One can go back somewhat far- 
ther to the uses of cementitious ma- 
terials prior to and immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when limes, 
hydraulic cements and mortars were 
the foremost cementitious materials 
employed in constructions. A thor- 
ough treatment of the subject in 
which the good, the bad and the 
indifferent qualities of limes, cements 
and mortars employed during that 
period is contained in the book On 
Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mor- 
tars, by Q. A. Gillmore, initially 
published in 1863, and covering ex- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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I HAVE been requested to 
prepare an article providing 
the historical background 
and some pertinent com- 
ments concerning the action 
recently taken on behalf of our cli- 
ent, the Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Company, in the pending 
proceedings in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, entitled Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Company v. 
Federal Trade Commission. At the 
outset I desire that two things be 
clearly understood: (1) that in the 
trade commission cement case and 
in the Court of Appeals I have ap- 
peared only as counsel for the Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and (2) that in writing this 
article I am acting personally and 
individually. The views expressed 
herein are my own. 

The case is one of twelve petitions 
to review and set aside final orders 
issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in July, 1943, against the 
Cement Institute and 75 producers 
of Portland cement. While the cases 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit have not been 
consolidated, they all grow out of 
the same proceedings instituted by 
the federal Trade Commission in 
July, 1937, against the Cement Insti- 
tute and 75 producers of Portland 
cement. 

Testimony was taken in the pro- 
ceeding beginning December 1, 1937, 
and through November 29, 1940. 
The record consisted of more than 
49,000 pages of transcript and, in 
addition, an estimated 50,000 pages 
of documentary exhibits. It is be- 
lieved to be the most voluminous 
record ever made in such a proceed- 
ing. In July, 1943, the trade com- 
mission issued its final orders,! in- 
cluding a very broad restraining or- 
der, which, if enforced along the 
lines intended by the commission, 
would completely explode the pric- 
ing methods of the cement industry 
and, consequentially, in other heavy- 
goods industries. 

In the proceedings before the 
commission, counsel for Marquette 
filed a petition to disqualify the com- 
mission for prejudging the charges 





'[See Federal Trade Commission Orders End 
»f Basing-Point Pricing, Pit anp Quarry, Au- 
gust, 1943, pages 32, 43, 61.—Eb.] 
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Charges Bias and Prejudice in F. T. C. 


Basing-Point Price Plan 





own.—Directing Editor. 





@ This article has been prepared by the author expressly for 
“Pit and Quarry" in response to a personal invitation to comment 
on the historical and economic aspects of the proceedings now 
pending before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in the case of the Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Zimmerman's long 
and deep study of the subject matter has fitted him eminently to 
present this discussion. The situation he describes not only affects 
manufacturers of cement but may have deep and serious conse- 
quences for all industry. The author was invited to express his 
views frankly and without reserve, and, as he explains, they are his 








in its complaint and for bias and 
prejudice against the members of 
the industry. Attached to this peti- 
tion, and in support of it, were 23 
pamphlets known as Marquette’s Ex- 
hibits 1 to 23, inclusive, which con- 
tained the evidence relied upon to 
prove the charges of disqualification 
made against the commission. All 
but one of these pamphlets were off- 
cial publications of the trade com- 
mission, made over a period from 
1927 annually to and including 1941. 
The one exception was a report of a 
Senate committee hearing at which 
a statement issued by the commission 
was read and commented upon by 
Commissioner Freer who, as acting 
chairman of the trade commission, 
signed the final restraining order is- 
sued by the commission against the 
cement industry in 1943. 

The matter of this effort by Mar- 
quette to disqualify the commission 
for prejudgment of the issues and 
compel it to relinquish the further 
handling of the case did not become 
public at the time Marquette’s peti- 
tion was filed with the commission 
in May, 1942. The reason for this 
sequestration of the motion and ex- 
hibits was that the chief counsel of 
the commission requested counsel for 
Marquette, in order to avoid “un- 
pleasant publicity,” not to mention 
the matter in his oral argument 
which he was to present that after- 
noon. Marquette’s counsel agreed to 
this request as a matter of courtesy 
to the commission, but only upon the 
understanding, and with the assur- 
ance, that in doing so no rights of 
his client would be waived and upon 
the further condition that when he 
was called upon for oral argument 
he would be assured of record by the 
commission that it would take the 
motion under advisement and pass 





upon it in due course. The steno- 
graphic record of the proceedings on 
that afternoon discloses that when 
the chairman of the commission 
called upon counsel for Marquette to 
speak, he said: 

I will say, Mr. Zimmerman, any 
motions you may file at this time will 
be considered by the commission at the 
time the case is considered or submitted. 

For 14 months thereafter the com- 
mission kept suppressed the petition 
and motion to disqualify, the sup- 
porting affidavit which occom- 
panied it, the memorandum of ex- 
cerpts from the 23 exhibits furnished 
for its convenience and the 23 ex- 
hibits offered in evidence as support 
of the motion. Not until the com- 
mission issued its final orders did it 
make any mention of the matter, at 
which time it denied Marquette’s 
motion to disqualify it for bias and 
prejudice and ruled that the 23 ex- 
hibits should not be received in evi- 
dence. 

In its appeal Marquette recently 
sought permission of the court to 
make these 23 exhibits, which are 
already on file in the office of the 
clerk of the court, a part of the offi- 
cial record of evidence in order that 
they might surely be considered in 
support of Marquette’s appeal from 
the order of the commission refusing 
to disqualify itself. This motion by 
Marquette was purely a technical 
and formal one. Yet the commis- 
sion filed an objection to the court 
allowing the exhibits to be formally 
put in evidence to be examined by 
the court. In its Answer in O ppo- 
sition the commission said: 

By their motion for leave to adduce 
additional evidence in support of such 
claim of disqualification, these petition- 
ers have precipitated an issue which it 


is submitted should not be entertained 
by the court at all.’ 


20p. cit., page 2. 




















































































(hus the commission still seeks to 
void the usual consequences of pre- 
judgment, bias or prejudice, that is, 

void the rule of disqualification 
such as ordinarily would be applied 
under such circumstances to any 
judge or juror. In short, the com- 
mission sets itself above the ordinary 
judiciary and above the men and 
women who sit as jurors. 

Counsel for the commission has in 
the Court of Appeals issued a chal- 
lenge as to whether or not bias and 
prejudgment of the charges made, 
prosecuted, tried and decided by a 
o-called ‘“‘administrative agency”, 
such as the Federal Trade Commis- 

m, is properly the subject of judi- 
cial review.® 

his is a bid for power far beyond 
the limit to which any “bureau” has 
gone before. By such means any of 
the countless “bureaus” could carry 
on a “smear” campaign, accuse and 
publish the guilt of any business man 
or industry, then begin “a proceed- 
ing’ and put the accused on trial 
before it, an admittedly biased and 
prejudged tribunal, and there, act- 
ing as accuser, prosecutor, judge, 
jury and “Lord High Everything 
Else”, permit the accused to “make 

defense” to the charges upon 
which the “bureau” had already pub- 


lished the guilt of the accused. Then, 


lue course, the “bureau” might 
nerously allow the accused to 
write briefs and make oral argu- 
ents, and then solemnly take the 
matter under advisement, and when 
t found itself good and ready, again 
pronounce the accused guilty and 
ssue a restraining order which 
would restrict the liberty and prop- 
erty rights of the accused beyond 
reparable damage. If within sixty 
days thereafter the accused could 
afford it, he might prevent the order 
from becoming “final”, and at least 
temporarily suspend the possibility 
of being fined up to $5,000 for each 
day upon which he might have vio- 
lated the order, by filing a petition 
to review and set aside the order in 
some Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the United States. There, if he 
could, he might demonstrate that 
evidence had appeared in the rec- 
ord to support the “bureau’s” Find- 
gs as to the Facts. No question of 
the prejudgment, bias and prejudice 
of the “bureau” would be submitted 
to or reviewed by the court. Noth- 
ing except the single question as to 
whether or not there were “any euvt- 
nce’ in the record to support the 
findings would be permitted. 


j 
ié 


See statement by Federal Trade Commission 
position to Marquette’s motion for stay 
enforcement of the commission’s order to 
ind desist, filed in Circuit Court of Ap- 


als th 


Truly, the issue at stake now is 
much bigger than the matter of the 
particular pricing methods in the 
cement industry or any other indus- 
try. The issues are confined to the 
question of an alleged violation of 
the right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States that no 
one shall be deprived of liberty or 
property without due process. The 
question now is whether the Ameri- 
can business man and the American 
laboring man may be deprived by 
such “bureaus” of the last protec- 
tion of the law of fair play which 
goes much deeper and which is 
much older than any constitution or 
principle of statutory or common 
law. 

The principle involved not only 
goes back to Magna Charta in the 
English Law, to the Code of Jus- 
tinian in the Roman or Civil Law 
and to the beginning of the history of 
the Law of the Church, but it may 
have had its birth as a rule of fair 
play between man and man in the 
dawn of civilization. 

The complaint which brought the 
defendants before the commission 
for trial contained the same charges 
which the commission had _previ- 
ously made against the cement in- 
dustry in its official publications. 
The final order of the commission 
included Findings as to the Facts 
which repeated, to a considerable ex- 
tent word for word, findings, state- 
ments and alleged evidence of vio- 
lation of the federal anti-trust laws 
which had appeared in the commis- 
sion’s official publications on several 
occasions long before the commission 
issued its complaint. The conclu- 
sions of guilt and alleged violations 
of law were also the same as those 
publicly stated by the commission 
before the complaint was issued. Sur- 
prisingly enough, several of the most 
bitter denunciations by the commis- 
sion appeared in its publications in 
the year 1936, although the commis- 
sion had in 1935, in its report for 
that year, published a statement 
which exonerated the cement indus- 
try as to its pricing methods being 
in violation of the federal anti-trust 
laws. 

By a resolution of the United 
States Senate in 1931 the commis- 
sion was directed to report “whether 
the activities in the cement industry, 
on the part of trade associations, 
manufacturers of cement, or dealers 
in cement, constitute a violation of 
the anti-trust laws of the United 
States and whether such activity con- 
stitutes unfair trade practices.” The 
investigation directed by the Con- 


gress was secured through a resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Norris 
based upon complaints obtained dur- 
ing an inquiry conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission on its 
own initiative pursuant to its reso- 
lution in 1927 to investigate various 
methods of pricing which it referred 
to as “price fixing.” Reporting upon 
its investigation, the commission in 
1932 and 1933 published two book- 
lets of considerable size concerning 
the pricing methods in the cement in- 
dustry, from the early developments 
in the United States prior to 1900 
down to about 1932. In its report 
to the Senate in 1933 the commis- 
sion reserved its final conclusions, 
but in its annual report in June, 
1935, it referred to the investiga- 
tion pursuant to the Senate resolu- 
tion and concluded with the state- 
ment: “The investigation revealed 
no evidence of monopoly.” 

In 1941, after the trade commis- 
sion put out its T.N.E.C. Mono- 
graph 42, it was discovered that the 
commission had some time before 
that offered in evidence as exhibits 
before the T.N.E.C. statements de- 
nouncing as violations of the anti- 
trust acts pricing methods which it 
alleged were being used in the steel] 
industry. 

After an exhaustive investigation 
of all the publications of the com- 
mission from 1927 to and including 
1941 counsel for Marquette became 
convinced that the trade commission 
had not only prejudged the charges 
which it had made against the ce- 
ment industry in its complaint, but 
it had gone much further and on 
various occasions had published this 
prejudgment and had denounced 
pricing methods which it alleged 
were being used in the steel indus- 
try and then stated that the cement 
industry was closely allied with the 
steel industry and used the same un- 
lawful methods of pricing. In the 
Marquette Exhibits, which the com- 
mission suppressed and which it is 
still seeking to suppress, it appears 
that the commission had inserted in 
reports that were not directed to any 
practices in the cement industry, and 
which were not concerned either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the cement 
industry, but which were directed to 
and concerned with only certain 
phases of the steel industry, such 
statements as the following: 

The cement industry also uses a basing- 
point system similar to that of the steel 
industry.‘ 

It is sometimes forgotten that the 
“Pittsburgh plus” practice . . . was not 


always strictly that of a single-basing- 
point system. . . 


‘Annual Report, 1936, p. 31 (Marquette Ex 
hibit 10). 
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It is frequently contended that a mul- 
tiple-basing-point system is something 
wholly different in character from a sys- 
tem founded on a single basing point. . . 

There is no difference in principle be- 
tween a single- and multiple-point sys- 
tem. 

In certain respects the multiple-point 
system is a more efficient device for price 
fixing than a single-point system. . . 

The various investigations made by the 
Federal Trade Commission have demon- 
strated that the common basing- 
point or delivered-price system in numer- 
ous industries is a price-fixing device. . . 
Price competition is abolished in indus- 
tries having basing-point systems.° 

Under the single-point system the steel 
industry practiced the economic absurd- 
ity of carrying coals to Newcastle. Under 
the multiple-basing-point system this is 
true to an even greater extent. The 
diagnosis which the commission makes is 
that the basing-point system not only en- 
courages price fixing, but that it is price 
fixing... 

Closely allied with the steel industry 
is cement.” The cement industry also 
uses a basing-point system similar to that 
of the steel industry. . . 

Bills are now pending in both houses 
of Congress that would make the oper- 
ation of non-competitive basing-point sys- 
tems unlawful per se. 

The Supreme Court in its interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Act has uniformly 
recognized that said act was directed 
against such evils. Hence, this matter 
is peculiarly within the provinces of the 
Department of Justice under the Sher- 
man Act. 

It is, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mended that this matter be referred to 
the Attorney General for appropriate 
action.’ 

The foregoing quotations from 
trade-commission statements are 
samples taken from the suppressed 
Marquette exhibits that clearly show 
bias and prejudgment of the charge 
later made by the commission against 
the cement industry. Note now the 
issue formed by the answer to those 
charges when they were put in the 
complaint over a year later. 

Marquette said in its Answer to 
the original complaint: 

. that cement is generally sold at 
destination prices . . . that such destina- 
tion-price method has been referred to 
as a “multiple-basing-point method of 
pricing” and that the mills which have 
from time to time assumed price leader- 
ship have been referred to . . . as “basing 
points” but that . . . such so-called bas- 
ing points are not arbitrarily determined, 
have no fixity in number or location and 
are not the result of any agreement or 
understanding or concerted action 
that it and . every other producing 
respondent within its marketing area, has 
at all times been free to make any price 
for, and to sell, cement in any manner 


®Hearings before U. S. Senate on Wheeler- 
Led Bill, Statement by Federal Trade Commis- 
a Freer, pages 322-3 (Marquette’s Exhibit 
20 
__°The indisputable fact is that but one of the 
‘5 cement producers named in the commission’s 
complaint is connected with the steel industry 
and it is equally indisputable that the steel 
industry and the cement industry are always 
in direct competition. 

yo to the President on Steel Sheet Pil- 
ing, June 10, 1936, pages 37-39, 41, 42 (Mar 
guette’s Exhibit 21). 
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it has chosen, and it and the other pro- 
ducing respondents have so acted. . . 

That “basing-point’” terminology has 
been inaccurately and erroneously used 
in referring to the cement industry, and 
the destination-price method which has 
generally prevailed in the industry is to 
be distinguished from a single and mul- 
tiple ““basing-point systems’ such as have 
prevailed in other industries. 


There is an_ interesting light 
thrown upon the trade commission’s 
subsequent action by the fact that 
on April 26, 1937, the Attorney Gen- 
eral reported that an investigation 
by the Department of Justice had 
failed to produce “sufficient evidence 
admissible in civil and criminal liti- 
gations to make advisable proceed- 
ings in court or under the anti-trust 
acts as they have been construed by 
the courts.’’® 

It was discovered that in one of 
the exhibits filed by the commission 
before the T.N.E.C. as Exhibit 358, 
March, 1939, long before the com- 
mission had finished taking the evi- 
dence in the case against the cement 
industry, the commission had stated: 


It remains true that a cure is neces- 
sary if the steel industry, together with 
American business in general, is to be re- 
stored to health. 

This involves the necessity for the 
elimination of the basing-point system 
since the purpose and effect of that sys- 
tem is to prevent price competition. It 
will also be necessary to prohibit any 
variation [of] or substitute for the basing- 
point system. The steel industry is a 
focal center of a monopolistic infection 
which, if not eradicated, may well cause 
the death of free capitalistic industry in 
the United States.° 


With the above background, 

In July, 1937, the Federal: Trade Com- 
mission instituted proceedings against the 
cement industry for employing a mul- 
tiple-basing-point system. 

So said the commision in_ its 
T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 42 pub- 
lished in 1941. 

The exact technical charge in the 
Complaint issued by the commission 
against the cement producers was 
that: 


For more than eight years last past 
respondents have maintained, and now 
have in effect, a combination among 
themselves to restrain competition 
in price, among producing respondents.” 

Respondents have co-oper- 
atively employed what is known as a 
multiple-basing-point system of pricing. 
Thereunder, all cement, wherever pro- 
duced, is sold only at delivered prices. . . 
For any destination of cement in the 
United States there is a governing bas- 
ing point. There are in the cement in- 
dustry approximately 60 basing 
points, cach with its basing price.” 


‘The Basing Point Problem, T.N.E.C. Mono- 
graph 42, page 140 (Marquette’s Exhibit 23). 

®"See Federal Trade Commission Exhibit 358, 
T.N.E.C., reprinted in The Basing Point Prob- 
lem, T.N.E.C. Monograph 42, pages 5, 8 and 9, 
February 6, 1941. 

Complaint, paragraph 4. 

“Complaint, paragraph 5. 








No one, who was not too close to 
the picture and who took time to 
think, would have attempted a de- 
fense to such a charge, or even at- 
tempted an intelligent discussion 
thereof, without first coming to an 
understanding of what was meant 
by the expression “what is known as 
a multiple-basing-point system of 
pricing.” No definition was con- 
tained in the complaint. True it 
was that the terms “basing point”, 
“price base” and sometimes “basing- 
point price” had been applied to and 
used in the cement industry, but 
there was no “system” of pricing of 
which the industry was aware. 

Strangely enough, some very able 
people long connected with the ce- 
ment industry, with no more definite 
idea of what the industry was 
charged with than the uncertain lan- 
guage of the complaint disclosed, 
were in favor of making a gallant 
and vigorous defense of the so-called 
“multiple-basing-point system.” Ap- 
parently this was just because that 
was the term that the trade commis- 
sion has used in its Complaint as ap- 
plied to the method of selling deliv- 
ered cement priced at the customer’s 
destination common to the cement 
industry and which was in everyday 
parlance referred to as selling ce- 
ment at “delivered prices”. The 
cunning phraseology of the com- 
plaint was overlooked. The phrase 
“what is known as” and the word 
“system” and the hint or innuendo 
that the number and location of so- 
called “basing points” were “fixed”, 
that is, determined by agreement of 
the industry, seemed to escape notice. 

The old timers in the industry had 
very positive knowledge of certain 
undisputed facts. They knew, for 
example, all the following undis- 
puted and indisputable things: 

That there has been no substantial 
change in the pricing methods in the 
cement industry in 40 years; 

That certainly no startling change 
had occurred within “more than 
eight years last past”; 

That year in and year out 68 to 
80 per cent. of the cement produced 
was sold to and distributed by reg- 
ularly established dealers who ren- 
dered services and shouldered cred- 
its that would have been impossible 
for the cement manufacturers to 
undertake ; 

That dealers were the backbone of 
the cement industry and, therefore, 
that 

Cement manufacturers have generally 
announced a policy of selling their prod- 
uct to or for the account of local build- 


ing-material dealers only. The principal 
exceptions to that policy have been sales 
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for the use of the federal, state 
county governments, steam rail- 
is and large power projects, to whom 
ent has been sold on the same terms 

1 at the same prices as to dealers. 
Standard Portland cement is an ex- 
ple of a commodity that not only can 
closely graded and accurately tested 
quality, but is practically uniform in 
lity for all producers. While there 
brands, as there are in sugar and 
upon which extensive advertising 
paigns are based . . . it is generally 
of the product that for all common 
poses cement is cement and it matters 
to the consumer whose product is 
chased provided price and other terms 
sale are alike. Dealers are also on 
ecord .-. . that there is no substantial 
lifference between the brands of stand- 
rd Portland cement, or, if there is a 
lifference, it is so slight that no brand 
be sold at a premium over an- 


The present methods of selling and 
distributing Portland cement are the re- 
sults of developments over a period of 
some 30 years, dating back to the time 
when most of the Portland cement was 
produced in the Lehigh Valley district 

eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
(he original simple method of soliciting 
siness and quoting f.o.b. mill prices, 

purchaser paying the freight, was not 
quate to meet conditions created by 
extension of the uses of Portland ce- 
ent and the expansion of producing 
which now dot the country from 


Maine to the Pacific Coast. Cement be- 
n heavy low-priced commodity (by 
weight), the transportation charges, if 


pped very far, constitute a large pro- 
portion of the total cost to the pur- 
ser. As mills were built in new sec- 

s bringing production closer to many 
imers, existing mills were forced to 
b a part of the freight or withdraw 
the markets near the new mills. 
[his led manufacturers to adopt the 
tice of adding the freight to the mill 
and quoting an f.o.b. destination 


x about 30 years (prior to 1932) 
Portland cement manufacturers have 
d delivered prices for cement. 


DeELIVERED PRICES 


\ sale made on a delivered-price basis, 
price f.o.b. destination, relieves 
the buyer of the payment of any separate 
charge for transportation of the com- 
odity sold. Whatever the individual 
pays for transportation is included 
nd is a part of the delivered price. 
Such a price may have an ad- 
intage for the buyer over the f.o.b. 
shipping-point price in that it includes 
the freight and so enables him to more 
idily compare the final cost of the com- 
odity laid down at his door by sellers 
freightwise differently located. 
Date of Origin of Delivered Prices.— 
(he origin of delivered prices in the 
ent industry as regards the exact time 
f its appearance and the reasons there- 
for is surrounded with some uncertainty. 
No record has been found showing that 
were in use prior to 1902... 
easons for First Use of Delivered 


} 


Prices Originally Portland cement 
from the Lehigh Valley mills, together 
vith that imported, supplied practically 


country’s entire demand and was sold 
f.o.b. shipping point. This involved ship- 
ng cement long distances. 
\s mills came into production in the 
Middle West, sales competition for the 


market in their vicinity with the Lehigh 
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Valley set in. So long as these mills 
merely met the prices of the Lehigh 
Valley, they, and not the Lehigh Valley, 
had the inconvenience and difficulty of 
quoting and selling at multiple f.o.b. mill 
prices. These multiple f.o.b. mill prices 
in that region (the Lehigh Valley) can 
be accounted for in the fact that mills 
in other territories were putting in base 
prices, i.e., prices at their mills lower 
than the Lehigh Valley base price, to- 
gether with freight therefrom to the re- 
spective mills. The cost of eastern ce- 
ment laid down in the west being high, 
because of freight charges, made pos- 
sible relatively high base prices for west- 
ern mills. Only as price competition 
among these mills, or the competition of 
the substitutes, forced their base prices 
down would they fall much below the 
costs of eastern cement delivered in the 
west... 


That it is true that the buyer of 
cement is usually more interested in de- 
livered prices than in f.o.b. mill prices, 
both because the former are a more 
direct means of comparing laid-down 
costs of cement from different mills va- 
riously located freightwise, and because 
his competitor is almost always one 
whose freight rates from mills are like 
his own. . . 

The things set forth in the para- 
graphs just quoted the Federal Trade 
Commission also knew as well as the 
cement industry. The quotations 
are from the two earliest publications 
by the commission which were de- 
voted to the cement industry and its 
pricing methods published by the 
commission in 1932 and 1933. (Mar- 
quette’s Exhibits 16 and 17.) 

Was there anything in such pric- 
ing methods that violated any part 
of the common or statutory law? If 
that was what was meant by the 
phrase in the complaint, “what is 
known as the multiple-basing-point 
system of pricing”, why not defend 
it? 

What the cement industry did not 
know was the fact that before the 
complaint was issued, the trade com- 
mission had in its publications con- 
demned as unfair methods of com- 
petition, as restraint of competition 
in price, as contrary to the Sherman 
Act, and as involving discriminations 
in price contrary to the Clayton Act, 
the very methods which the trade 
commission had charged the cement 
industry with using when it issued 
its complaint against the industry 
charging it with a combination in 
restraint of price and in discrimina- 
tion in price by the use of “what is 
known as a multiple-basing-point 
system of pricing.” Since the indus- 
try did not know of the denuncia- 
tions and condemnations as unlaw- 
ful, etc., which the trade commission 
had published concerning “basing- 
point systems” and, particularly, the 
so-called “multiple-basing-point sys- 
tem’’, it could not know that any one 
undertaking to defend “what is 


known as the multiple-basing-point 
system” under the misapprehension 
that it properly referred to the pric- 
ing methods in the cement industry 
was likely to find that such a de- 
fense was somewhat like unwittingly 
vouching for the good moral char- 
acter of an applicant for a job as a 
cashier who had a long and evil 
police record. 

This was not known because of 
the peculiar tactics followed by the 
Federal Trade Commission in sup- 
pressing the evidence of its state- 
ments which form the basis of the 
charges of prejudgment, bias and 
prejudice brought against it by Mar- 
quette. It is believed that very few, 
if any, of the members of the cement 
industry or their counsel had any 
knowledge of the actual facts of this 
situation until Marquette filed its 
petition to review the orders of the 
commission in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States in Sep- 
tember, 1943. The details of the 
statements contained in the Mar- 
quette exhibits, except in so far as 
they have been given above, are still 
known to but few. 

Counsel for Marquette, in a Re- 
sponse to the commission’s efforts to 
suppress the Marquette Exhibits and 
avoid the usual consequence of pre- 
judgment, set forth: 

The entire record could at any time 
have been referred to the Department 
of Justice and brought before a District 
Court of the United States with ample 
power and jurisdiction to issue a restrain- 
ing order as broad as that issued by the 
commission if the evidence justified it. 
It could still be done if the commission 
willingly or as a result of an order of 
this court relinquishes the further han- 
dling of this matter to the Department 
of Justice. There never was, and there 
is not now, any logical or common-sense 
reason why the testimony should be taken 
over again. On the contrary, if, upon 
examination of the entire record, the De- 
partment of Justice considers there is any 
case for a restraining order, it would be 
perfectly simple for the District Attorney 
to file a complaint based on the facts 
disclosed in the record in the District 
Court of the United States and with no 
more expenditure of time and energy 
than would be required to transport the 
record from the building in which this 
court is housed to the federal court 
building a few blocks away. All the 
record and exhibits could be made avail- 
able for consideration of a District Judge 
of the United States as though the testi- 
mony and exhibits had been adduced 


before a Special Master appointed by the 
court. 


In conclusion let us observe that 
we are all from time to time in great 
danger of being deceived if we allow 
ourselves to be guided too much by 
a name. For example, many people 
are fooled into believing that be- 
cause such bureaus as the Federal 
Trade Commission are manned by 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The HYDRATION 


and HARDENING of 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


PORTLAND cement is a 
hydraulic binding material. 
The extensive and manifold 
use of cement is due to its 
ability to harden when 
mixed with water, and to develop 
that hardening when exposed to the 
atmosphere or submerged in water. 
Portiand cement is not an indi- 
vidual compound; it presents a 
heterogeneous system of several in- 
gredients, existing partly in the form 
of solid solutions, partly in the form 
of crystalline individuals, and partly 
as an amorphous glassy substance. 
There are several types of Port- 
land cement which vary considera- 
bly in their chemical composition. 
Although the composition of each 
type lies within certain limits, com- 
paratively large fluctuations in the 
relationship of the components are 
admissible. However, from a chem- 
ical point of view, the main com- 
ponents of any type of Portland 
cement comprise a combination of 
weak acid with a relatively strong 
base. Such compounds are liable 
to hydrolize under the influence of 
water. The setting and the follow- 
ing hardening of Portland cement 
depend on the formation of sub- 
stances produced by this hydrolysis. 
It is an established fact that the 
solidification of aqueous paste of 
cement is due to the hydration of 
calcium silicates and calcium 
aluminates. The study of aqueous 
systems of these compounds is con- 
nected with extraordinary difficul- 
ties. In the cases of cements, where 
additional components influence the 
hydration process, the obstacles are 
more complex and difficult to over- 
come. These reasons may account 
for the fact that in spite of the abun- 
dant and excellent work carried out 
during the last decade, which has 
greatly extended our knowledge of 
this complicated process, we still do 
not possess a generally accepted co- 
herent theory. 
Generally speaking, all explana- 
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tions of the hardening of cement can 
be classified as based on two concep- 
tions: (1) the crystal, and (2) the 
colloid theory of solidification. 

The crystallization theory was ad- 
vanced by Le Chatelier in 1887. He 
and his school saw in the hardening 
of cement an analogy to the hydra- 
tion and hardening of plaster of 
Paris and believed that the solidifica- 
tion of hydraulic mixtures can be 
explained by crystallization and the 
interweaving of produced crystals. 

Le Chatelier considered that Port- 
land cement consists chiefly of 3 
CaO. Al,O, and 3 CaO. SiO,. The 
tricalcium aluminate hydrates rap- 
idly and is responsible for the set- 
ting of cement. The tricalcium sili- 
cate splits up according to the fol- 
lowing equation: 

3 CaO. SiO, + aq. = 
CaO. SiO,. 2 H,O + 2 CaO (OH), 

This hydrolysis occurs in a satu- 
rated solution of aluminates and 
silicates dissolved in the mixing wa- 
ter and is followed by a crystalliza- 
tion of microscopic crystals of hy- 
drated calcium silicates and larger 
crystals of hydrated lime. The 
strength of the cementitious mass 
depends upon the cohesion of the 
crystals and their mutual adhesion. 

The colloid theory of hardening or- 
riginated with Michaelis. (1)! In his 
opinion the hardening is due to the 
shrinkage of the gel produced by 
the hydrolysis. The first reaction of 
water on cement produces colloid 
solutions which form gels on the 
surface of the cement grains, thus 
holding them together. The ce- 
ment gels have the ability to absorb 
a considerable amount of water and 
their initial cohesive strength is com- 
paratively weak. They increase it, 
however, by giving up their water 
to the unhydrated portion of the 
cement grain. This “internal ab- 
sorption” of water by the nuclei of 
the cement particles from the pri- 
marily formed water-containing gel- 
cells is the chief reason for harden- 


i{The numbers in parentheses refer to the 
literature following the article.—Ep.] 


ing. New masses of gel are formed 
by this gradual hydration and the 
process continues until the inner- 
most part of the cement grain is 
hydrated, or the hydrogel reaches a 
state of complete watertightness. In 
the case of not-finely-ground cement 
this process may go on for years, and 
the well-known investigation by An- 
deregg and Hubbell (2) has shown 
that even the fine grains of cement, 
after a long period of time, are not 
completely hydrated. 

In this writer’s opinion, the har- 
dening of cement can be better un- 
derstood and explained if we accept 
the colloid theory. Recent investi- 
gations seem to give new support 
to the theory of “internal absorp- 
tion”. In the following discussion 
the writer intends to come back to 
this subject; here it will suffice to 
say that the behavior of set cement 
“is consonant with a gel structure, 
but not in accord with the hypothe- 
sis of a crystalline mass”. (3) It is, 
however, not impossible that in time 
the colloid mass may be converted 
into meta-colloidal, or even ultra- 
micro-crystalline form. 


It is known that “the effect of 
time and temperature on a hardened 
gel is to induce a crystalline struc- 
ture. This is generally fibrous or 
radial and is called colloform, the 
name of metacolloid being applied 
to those pseudo-crystals. In con- 
tradistinction to a crystal, a meta- 
colloid will not necessarily have a 
definite chemical composition though 
its composition may be approxi- 
mately constant” (4). 

But this kind of crystallization dif- 
fers from that assumed by Le Chate- 
lier. His crystalline formations are 
of a kind to be detected by micro- 
scopic examination, but all attempts 
to discover crystals in thin sections 
of set cement have failed. 

The first action of water on a ce- 
ment paste results in a stiffening of 
the pasty mixture; we call this proc- 
ess the setting of cement. The set- 
ting is the beginning of a chemical 
reaction and, like all chemical proc- 
esses, is affected by the concentration 
of the reacting substances—the rela- 
tionship of the various components 
liable to hydrolysis and the amount 
of water, of course. Besides, the 
physical conditions of cement, like 
the art of burning, fineness, kind of 
storage (pre-hydration, aeration), 
etc., influence the setting and ob- 
viously the hardening process. 

The setting of cement can be re- 
garded as the process of generating 
calcium hydroxide which forms a 
saturated solution. Simultaneously 
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calcium hydrosilicates in colloid 
form are produced. It is clear that 
the amount of water will affect the 
rate of saturation and the composi- 
tion of the hydrosilicates—substances 
extremely susceptible to hydraulic 
decomposition. 

Therefore, the results of investi- 
gations on the hydrolysis of cement 
made by many investigators, who 


used a greater amount of water, 
gave a somewhat distorted picture 
which does not correspond to the 


reactions that take place in cement 
mortars or cement paste, mixed with 
1 comparatively small amount of 
water. As H. Kuhl says in his 
Cement Chemistry, (5) “in extreme 
cases hydrolysis proceeds to such an 
extent as to result in complete de- 
composition into calcium hydroxide, 
lumina and silica. Thus, when 
Portland cement is slowly treated 
with water, by, for instance, placing 
it in a filter and washing it hourly 
with water, the lime is ultimately 
removed and silica and alumina re- 
main in the filter”. This is, of 
course, an imaginative extreme 
case, mentioned only to stress and 
emphasize the fact that the investiga- 
tions of cement in the presence of 
1 great excess of water “are not in 
the least related to the real condi- 
tions of hardening.” 


With respect to chemical composi- 
tion of cement it is difficult to ad- 
vance any definite rules, because the 
cumulative effect of individual com- 
ponents does not correspond to that 
of each of the individuals, or of a 
partial combination of groups. 
However, it can be generally stated 
that cements rich in lime content 
show a slow set; lower-limed ce- 
ments with high alumina ratios 
tend to set quickly. Cements with 
high silica ratios are usually slow, 
ind in the case of a high alumina- 
iron oxide ratio a quick setting 
should be experienced. 


\s a rule a completely sintered 
clinker produces a rather quick-set- 


ting cement. Therefore, in order to- 


make cement workable, the addition 
of gypsum is universally used. Gyp- 
sum acts as a retarder. The ad- 
mixture of other salts either retards 
or accelerates the setting. Numerous 
observations had been _ published 
‘bout the action of different salts on 
the setting time of cement. The 
writer wishes to mention only a few 
characteristic examples. Thus, 
phosphoric acid and phosphates are 
retarding agents due to reaction with 
generated lime and the prevention 
of the hydration of tricalcium-alumi- 
nate. Alkalies accelerate the setting, 
but the addition of lime retards it. 
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Calcium chloride in amounts of 0.5 
per cent. acts as a retarder, greater 
proportions accelerate the setting. 

There exist many explanations of 
the action of such admixtures. At- 
tempts were made to explain this 
action by physical theories. P. Rol- 
and, (6) for instance, advanced the 
opinion that the changes in setting 
time are caused by the formation of 
absorption products from the salt 
solution used as an admixture and 
the colloid matters resulting from 
the hydration of cement. These 
absorption products hinder or pro- 
mote the coagulation of the colloid 
mass, accelerating or retarding the 
setting time. 

A. J. Phillips (7) is of the opinion 
that the variations in the setting 
time are caused by the effect of ionic 
concentration and the rate at which 
this concentration is achieved. The 
adsorption of ions of the same kind 
of electric charge causes a disper- 
sion, due to their mutual repulsion. 
The greater dispersion lengthens the 
set. In cases of adsorption of op- 
positively charged ions the disper- 
sion is hindered in favor of a coagu- 
lation. The latter produces an 
accelerating effect. 

Among the chemical theories the 
most interesting is that of Dr. L. 
Forsén. This first remarkable con- 
tribution on this subject was pre- 
sented at the meeting of German 
Portland Cement Manufacturers’ 
Association in 1930. In his opinion 
the quick setting of pure clinker is 
caused by the hydrolysis of trical- 
cium aluminate; the retarding action 
of the admixtures is caused by the 
formation of complex crystalline 
compounds which prevent this hy- 
drolysis. 

Thus, in the case of calcium salts 
as admixtures the reaction proceeds 
according to the equation: 


3 CaO. Al,O, + Ca X, + 10H O,> 


Eight years later, at the interna- 
tional meeting on the chemistry of 
cement held in Stockholm, Dr. For- 
sén advanced a coherent theory of 
the chemistry of accelerators and 
retarders. The principal ingredient 
of Portland cement is the compound 
tricalcium silicate. Its reaction with 
water produces a less basic calcium 
silicate leaving a supersaturated so- 
lution. The calcium aluminates in 
the cement are hydrolyzed too, and, 
according to Forsén, the aluminates 
in solution hinder the formation of 


crystalline less basic hydrosilicates 
and favor the production of a ge! 
containing aluminum hydroxide and 
silica with a small amount of lime. 
This results in a quick setting and 
reduced strength. In order to avoid 
this undesirable phenomenon retard- 
ers should be used. Quick-setting 
cements could be retarded by add- 
ing lime, as lime will precipitate th¢ 
aluminates in the form of a film 
around the cement grains, thus re- 
tarding the solution of the alumi- 
nates. However, in the presence of 
alkali lime does not act as an ef- 
fective retarder. Inasmuch as all 
commercial cements contain alkali, 
lime alone is ineffective and the for- 
mation of soluble aluminates is pre- 
vented by the addition of gypsum. 
Gypsum is a retarder because it 
forms with alumina compounds the 
less-soluble calcium - sulpho - alumi- 
nate thus preventing the solution 
of aluminates and promoting the 
formation of less-basic hydrated cal- 
cium silicates. 


The results of Forsén’s studies are 
of great importance. They link to- 
gether a series of older observa- 
tions which seemed _ inconceivable. 
Roland believed that alkalies pro- 
mote the setting; Kuhl asserted that 
the accumulation of alumina in so- 
lution is necessary in order to start 
the setting; others insisted that lime 
is the primary retarding agent. For- 
sén’s theory consistently explains 
these disconnected observations, and 
is an important step forward toward 
understanding the complicated phe- 
nomenon of cement hydration. 


Forsén’s conception is not in ac- 
cord with the colloid theory of the 
hydration and hardening of cement. 
In his opinion, a hydrated calcium 
silicate of the composition 2 CaO. 
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SiO, .4 H,O is produced during the 
hydrolysis of a slow-setting cement. 
This compound is precipitated in 
submicroscopic, crystalline form, and 
the hardening of the cement is the 
result of the continuous solution of 
the anhydrous calcium silicates in 
water, which is saturated with lime, 
and the following precipitation of 
the hydrated compounds. 

However, Forsén’s view should 
not be regarded as a revival of the 
old Le Chatelier crystalline theory 
of hardening. Le Chatelier con- 
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mortars as an “interlocking” of crys- 
tals of microscopic dimensions; For- 
sén regards the bond of set cement 
as the result of surface forces be- 
tween crystalline matters of sub- 
microscopic size. At the same time 
he admits gel formations too, but, 
in his opinion, such formations oc- 
cur in quick-setting cements, and in 
these cases the hardening results in 
lower strength. Normal setting is 
a crystallization phenomenon due to 
the precipitation of the crystalline 
dicalcium silicate-tetrahydrate. The 
existence of a compound of such for- 
mula in the hydrated cement paste 
is not generally accepted. G. E. 
Bessey, for instance, defines it as 
3 CaO. 2 SiO,.aq. and the investi- 
gations of Prof. P. Schlaepfer con- 
firm this, pointing out that Forsén’s 
compound is produced during the 
hydration of tricalcium _ silicate, 
when it is subjected to the action 
of water as an individual. 

This writer is still of the opinion 
that the gel theory presents a very 
workable explanation of the hydra- 
tion and hardening of Portland ce- 
ment. 


The recently published investiga- 
tion by L. T. Brownmiller (8) as 
a new support to Michaelis’ theory 
of “inner suction”. Brownmiller 
applied for his microscopic examina- 
tions of hydrated cement the re- 
flected-light method, commonly 
used for determining the micro- 
structure of metals and alloys. This 
so-called metallographic method was 
first and successfully applied in the 
study of the composition of the con- 
stituents of cement by the Italian, 
B. Tavasci. His method is supe- 
rior to the one formerly used, for it 
makes micro-examinations inde- 
pendent of the thickness of the sec- 
tion. The generally used method of 
microscopic examination of thin sec- 
tions has the disadvantage that it is 
impossible to grind sections thinner 
than 20 microns. This disadvantage 
is easy to understand when it is 
considered that it is possible to ob- 
serve a single crystal in section only 
if the size of the crystal is greater 
than the thickness of the section. In- 
asmuch as the thin sections are 0.02 
mm. and often 0.03 mm. thick, par- 
ticles of this size, or smaller, can not 
be observed free from “overlap.” 
The metallographic method based on 
examining with reflected light the 
polished surface, etched with a suit- 
able reagent, eliminates this obstacle. 

Brownmiller’s tests established that 
cement, containing 66 per cent. tri- 
calcium silicate, 4 per cent. dical- 
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cium silicate and 14 per cent. tri- 
calcium aluminate, being finely 
ground (surface area of 2,580 square 
centimeters per gram) and mixed 
with 40 per cent. of water, showed 
that after the one day’s water action 
about one-third of the cement par- 
ticles remained unattacked. Fur- 
ther, it has been established that the 
hydration of the grain proceeds 
gradually; thus, a grain of the size of 
60 microns after one day decreases 
to the size of 45 microns. The sec- 
ond and third days of action produce 
a further decrease of 7.5 microns in 
the radius of the grain. After 7 
days practically all this type of ce- 
ment has hydrated. 

Another type of cement showed a 
somewhat different picture. It con- 
tained 48 per cent. tricalcium sili- 
cate, 24 per cent. dicalcium silicate 
and 12 per cent. tricalcium alumi- 
nate. It was less finely ground, hav- 
ing a surface area of 1,800 square 
centimeters per gram. After 3 days 
of hydration it showed that one- 
quarter of the cement particles were 
unattacked, and that at 7 days about 
20 per cent. still remained un- 
hydrated. 


Brownmiller’s results differ from 
those obtained by some of the earlier 
investigators. For instance, accord- 
ing to Anderegg and Hubel, the 
thickness of the hydrated portion of 
a cement grain was 0.5 micron after 
24 hours of storage in water, and 
after 90 days the depth of penetra- 
tion of water into the cement par- 
ticle did not exceed 5 microns. 
These investigators used a quite dif- 
ferent method, and according to 
their data a 15-micron decrease in 
size of a cement grain would require 
not several days but many months. 

In any case, Brownmiller’s tests 
proved again that the reaction of ce- 
ment with water “progresses as the 
specimens age” and even after a 
long period of “storage in water a 
certain amount of the original ce- 
ment remains undecomposed.” In 
addition it has been established that 
there is “no microscopic evidence of 
channeling of water into the interior 
of cement particles to selectively 
hydrate any single major constitu- 
ent.” Hydration seems to proceed 
by the gradual reduction of the size 
of the particles as a function of the 
surface exposed. Cement grains are 
sucking off water from the hydrogel, 
which process is accompanied by the 
hydration of these layers. 

V. Rodt®, in his recently published 
review of the theories on the set- 
ting and hardening of cementitious 
materials, comes to the conclusion 





that binding materials which harden 
in air produce a cementing structure 
consisting of micro-crystalline mat- 
ters. The hardening of hydraulic 
cements under water, however, is 
due to the formation of siliceous col- 


loidal substances. The latter occur 
dispersed throughout the structure, 
combining with the aggregates of 
mortar or concrete. According to 
Rodt, the hardening of Portland ce- 
ment comprises both types; the ce- 
menting structure consists of irrever- 
sible siliceous colloidal substances 
and of micro-crystalline material. 
The latter behaves in some respect 
like colloidal substance. 


A few months ago, Messrs. C. M. 
Sliepcevich, L. Gildart, and D. L. 
Katz of the University of Michigan, 
published'’® their studies on hy- 
dration of individual constituents of 
Portland cement and of commercial 
Portland cements. The investigators 
used an electron-microscope for their 
examinations. According to this 
writer’s knowledge, this is the first 
application of that powerful instru- 
ment to the study on Portland ce- 
ment. 


The use of this new method re- 
sulted in very interesting observa- 
tions. As to the method itself, some 
objections may be advanced. Ob- 
servations by means of an electron- 
microscope require a sufficiently dis- 
persed layer. The investigators used 
a water medium, mixing one part of 
cement with 12-20 parts of water. 
In this respect their method is sim- 
ilar to that of older investigators- 
H. Ambronn, S. Keisermann, F. 
Blumenthal—who used an excess of 
mixing water. And the objections 
against the use of a great excess of 
mixing water, advanced by Prof. H. 
Kuhl, already mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, could be applied to these re- 
searches as well. The investigators, 
who used the electron-microscope 
method, apparently anticipating this 
kind of criticism, state that “the 
crystallization taking place in this 
research may be somewhat different 
from that when the minimum 
amount of water is present and the 
material is gelatinous.” They think, 
however, that inasmuch as “crystalli- 
zation is likely to come from a satu- 
rated solution . . . the equilibrium 
phases should be identical, regardless 
of whether an excess of water is pres- 
ent, or whether they are partially 
hydrated as a result of the smaller 
quantity of water used to dissolve 
the original material.” 

This writer disagrees with this 
assumption and is of the opinion 
that a great excess of water may 
produce a somewhat distorted pic- 
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Nevertheless, he wishes to 
point out that the results obtained 
re of importance and might inject 
new ideas in the existing theories of 
the hydration of Portland cement. 
Under the conditions studied by 
means of the electron-microscope 
the following has been established: 
Che hydrolysis of calcium hydrox- 
ide gives chiefly spheres, though a 
fibrous structure is also often ob- 
rved. Dicalcium silicate initially 
hydrates to rhombic slabs. Later 
iorphous spherulites are produced. 
ilcium silicate hydrates to form 
ime products as dicalcium sili- 
in addition to calcium hydrox- 


ricalcium aluminate gives rhom- 
bic slabs, thin hexagonal plates and 
pherulites. Tetracalcitum alumino- 
rrite decomposes after several 
rs to form the same products as 
tricalcium aluminate, plus a back- 
rround of ferrite and possibly cal- 
cium hydroxide. The described re- 
sults show that the major constit- 
of Portland cement produce 
tially crystalline formations; after 
onger period, however, tricalcium 
dicalcium silicate and tri- 
cium aluminate form amorphous, 
pherulite-like material. 
[he hydrolysis of commercial 
Portland cements shows a similar 
cture. All crystal forms which 
have been observed from the pure 
ompounds, with the possible excep- 
tion of the thin hexagonal plates 
formed from the tricalcium-alumi- 
nate sample, are produced by the 


} 
no 


hydration of Portland cement. The 
1morphous material formed after 
long periods could be colloidal forms 


the silicate and aluminate. Ac- 
rding to the investigators, “if these 
sherulites are the final form of di- 
um silicate and tricalcium alum- 
the colloid theory becomes 
plausible.” And, “if these re- 
n be correlated with Portland 
cement reactions recurring in ordi- 
industrial proportions of water 
ement, it may safely be con- 
uded that the strength of the con- 
te is attributable to an abundance 
crystals in the form of splines, 
dies and fibers matted together 
bonded by the amorphous 

mass 
Che first action of water on ce- 
ment hydrolyzes its constituents and 
produces colloidal solutions which 
form hydrogels. The cement hydro- 
s, composed chiefly of calcium 
ites, absorb a certain amount of 
vater which can vary considerably, 
depending on different conditions, 
but there is a maximum which can 
ye retained by the hydrogel. There- 
fore, should an excess of mixing 


ore 
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water be used, it would exist in the 
form of free water. Water present 
in a cement paste or in a cement 
mortar can be classified as: (1) 
chemically combined, (2) colloidally 
held, or (3) free or mechanically 
held water. We do not know ex- 
actly what amount of water is actu- 
ally required by cement in order to 
produce a resistant cohesive struc- 
ture. 


According to R. W. Carlson, “the 
water needed for chemical combina- 
tions is about 10 per cent. of the 
weight of the cement, but for the 
production of gel at least three times 
as much is needed.” S. Giertz-Hed- 
strom reports that specimens made 
of cement mixed with 26.8 per cent. 
of water and stored for 28 days in 
air of 99 per cent. humidity did not 
show the presence of free water, 
while others mixed with 49.2 per 
cent. of water contained, under the 
same conditions, 9.8 per cent. of free 
water. 


Brownmiller’s tests were executed 
on specimens made of cement paste 
using 40 per cent. of mixing water. 

In practice, when mixing concrete, 
an amount of water ranging from 50 
to 100 per cent. of the weight of 
the cement is used. An excess of 
mixing water affects the resistance of 
water-charged gel to compression. 
With respect to the silica hydrogel 
W. Michaelis, Jr. (11), proves that 
this resistance decreases considerably 
with the increase of the amount of 
water held by the hydrogel. The 
well-known experiments by Duff A. 
Abrams (12) established the same 
effect for cement mixtures. 

A very wet mix produces an over- 
expanded gel diluted with water. 
Under the influence of the tempera- 
ture and atmospheric conditions the 
process of desiccation of the cement 
structure may proceed fast and in 
bounds accompanied by a sudden 
shrinkage. The weak colloid mass 
can not withstand the stress caused 
by this shrinkage and the insuffi- 
ciently jellified cell cracks; a part of 
the colloid water is expelled by 
pressure, thus resulting in a break of 
continuity in the process of gradual 
hydration of the cement grain. 


The dangers of over-wet mixes 
have been frequently emphasized. 
They produce a less-resistant struc- 
ture, favor the segregation of water 
from the cement paste and, accord- 
ing to some investigators, “the major 
portion of plastic flow is apparently 
due to seepage of colloid water from 
the cement gel” (13). Nevertheless, 
is frequently used to produce a bet- 
ter workability. The term “workabili- 


ity” is a “qualitative one, it comprises 
in practice an excess of mixing wate: 
the combined effect of those prop- 
erties of fresh concrete that deter- 
mine the amount of internal work 
required for replacement and com- 
paction and that determines the re- 
sistance of segregation” (14). 

The use of very wet mixes can not 
be justified; the practical advantages 
are small when compared with the 
injurious effects which an excess of 
mixing water may have on concrete. 
The presence of free water in the 
concrete mass favors the flow of 
water through the capillary channels, 
its accumulation in the macro-pores 
and may be the cause of serious de- 
teriorations. An opinion was ex- 
pressed, that many structures which 
were made of concrete mixed with 
an excess of water and are “appar- 
ently in good condition will be found 
to be below the safety limit” (15). 


The important problems concern- 
ing the hardening of cement mixed 
with aggregates, the causes of vol- 
ume changes in concrete, and their 
relations to the bond strength are 
still awaiting a coherent theory. 

An elegant conception of concrete 
as a pseudo-solid substance compris- 
ing a network of interstices of more 
or less capillary nature was advanced 
by E. Freyssinet (16). To this writer 
this theory seemed to be the most 
plausible explanation of the very 
complicated character of the move- 
ments in concrete, despite the fact 
that Freyssinet did not take into ac- 
count the gradual hydration of ce- 
ment. Lately, however, this theory 
met sharp criticism. According to 
some observers, it must be regarded 
as invalid, “for the simple classical 
picture of capillary condensation on 
which Freyssinet relied requires con- 
siderable modification, and the in- 
troduction of effects due to changes 
in surface energy at the solid-liquid 
interface” (17). 
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The writer standing in front of stock pile 
face which shows layer formation. 


IT WOULD be very con- 
venient if the various raw 
materials entering into 
Portland cement were each 
of the “absolute uniformity” 
that used to be promised by cement- 
plant promoters. But nature is apt 
to provide variations. The Kosmos 
Portland Cement Company, how- 
ever, seems to have overcome these 
variations fairly well so that it is 
able to deliver to the point in its mill 
where the mix is made, raw materi- 
als each of which is quite close to 
uniformity, not only from day to day 
but from month to month. The 
chief raw materials used are lime- 
stone and clay. 
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The limestone quarry is located 
about 27 miles down the Ohio River 
from the mill. It has a 140-foot- 
high face above which there are 
spots of partially disintegrated sand- 
stone which is stripped off. The av- 
erage analysis of the quarry face is 
3.8 per cent. magnesia which is 
nearly ideal for most cements. Some 
ledges are higher than this and some 
lower and the blending system to be 
described is feeding stone to the mill 
within a range of + or —.2 per 
cent. of that figure. 

The entire height of the face is 
shot down with well-drill holes in a 
single row. Shovels load the stone 
into 10-ton Mack Trucks with Eas- 
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“Layer System” of Stone Stock-piling 
Assures Uniformity of Raw-Mill Feed 


ton quarry bodies which deliver it 
into the crushing and screening 
plant at the edge of the river. Dur- 
ing the crushing the stone is also 
washed to remove excess silica that 
has filtered into pockets in the lime- 
stone. Some of this silica is taken 
separately to the mill so that it may 
be fed into the mix for certain ce- 
ments in a controlled manner. The 
minus-3-inch product of the second- 
ary crusher is loaded on 600-ton 
barges and towed to a dock at the 
plant. There it is transferred by a 
stiff-leg derrick with a 2-cubic yard 
clamshell bucket into a _ 10-cubic 
yard truck-loading hopper. This 
was formerly used to load gravity- 
dump cars which were hauled by 
cable to the mill storage. 

Now three Dodge  end-dump 
trucks are used to haul the stone 
from the hopper to blending piles. 
There the stone is laid down in beds 
about 6 inches deep_by partly open- 
ing the tail gate and discharging 
while the truck is in motion. This 
packs down the rock so that it will 
not cascade when it is reclaimed. 
For the best results a pile is kept 
from 20 to 30 feet in: height. Its 
total capacity is about 75,000 tons, 
enough to insure proper blending. 
Two piles of this size are employed, 
one being in use by the mill while 
the other is being laid down. 

The stone is loaded into trucks by 
a 20B Bucyrus-Erie gasoline shovel 
which makes nearly vertical cuts. 
This shovel is also used to help a 
Y-cubic yard Bucyrus-Erie shovel 
load out clay from a 15-foot-high 
pile a few hundred feet away. This 
pile is also built up in layers for 
blending in order to even out varia- 









tions in the silica, alumina and iron 
content of the clay. This clay is 
hauled by trucks from land adjacent 
to the plant. 

The former incline from which 
the cars discharged stone into the 
covered plant storage was replaced 
by a double concrete truck ramp. 
The 2 or 3 Mack trucks which al- 
ternately haul stone or clay have 
side-dump bodies which dump only 
to the left. When hauling stone the 
trucks go up the right-hand ramp 
and down the left one. When haul- 
ing clay this procedure is reversed. 
In this way clay is dumped on one 
side of the ramp and stone on the 
other. 

This storage has a live capacity of 
15,000 tons of stone, enough for 12 





Shovel loading truck at the clay-blending 
stock pile. 


days’ operation of the plant, and 
3,000 tons of clay. Two tunnel] belt- 
conveyors under the stone and one 
under the clay reclaim these materi- 
als. The stone is fed into 2 driers by 
a bucket-elevator. A fourth drier 
serves as a stand-by. The dried clay 
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The sand feeder with one of dust-collecting hoods and limestone feeder at left. 


tone are elevated into separate 
n steel bins in the final dry- 
ng department. Between these 
milar bins for silica sand and 
xide. About once a week the 
driers are used to dry sand and 
lay drier to dry ore. 

four bins are arranged in a 
nd each has a conical bottom 
which the material is drawn 


rough a fixed slide opening by a 


Traylor ‘Waytrol weighing 
Each feeder consists of an 


tric vibrating pan from which 


material drops on a_ pivoted 


hing conveyor of all-steel con- 


tion. The scale mechanism for 
tone and clay feeders was sup- 


| by the Toledo Scale Company. 


ore and sand feeders have in- 


ral beams. Any variation in the 


of this conveyor automatic- 
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lay feeder with scale mechanism in 
foreground, 


ally slows down or speeds up the 
rate of vibration of the vibrating pan 
as necessary to keep the rate of feed 
constant. A slight lag in the pickup 
prevents see-sawing of the scale 
beam. 

The limestone feeder is a Number 


The stone feeder at the head end of the 
blending pan-conveyor. 


360 with a rated maximum capacity 
of 150 tons per hour. The Number 
100 feeders used for sand and ore 
have a maximum capacity of 2 tons 
per hour each. They are almost 
miniatures, having short 6-inch 
weighing conveyors, but are rugged 
and accurate. The Number 301 
clay feeder has a maximum capacity 
of 50 tons per hour. All have capaci- 
ties in excess of the present demands 
on them. The stone and clay feed- 
ers have steel belts because these 
materials are often discharged from 
the bins before they have cooled off 
sufficiently to be handled on rubber. 

The ingredients used in the par- 
ticular cement being produced are 


discharged simultaneously in the de- 
sired proportions on a 24-inch by 
80-foot steel pan-conveyor. At the 
discharge points of each of the 4 
feeders and of the pan-conveyor are 
collector hoods from which dust is 
drawn through pipes to a 2-cell 
Buell dust-collector. The collected 
dust is discharged through a pipe 
back on the pan-conveyor. This col- 
lector is not grouped with the large 
installation of Buell collectors which 
collect the dust from the 6 kilns. 

The blended raw material is dis- 
charged from the pan-conveyor to a 
bucket-elevator which in turn dis- 
charges it into a bin over the Brad- 
ley Hercules preliminary raw-grind- 
ing mill. The product of this mill is 
discharged into one of eight 50-ton 
bins while it is being drawn simul- 
taneously out of the other 7 bins in 
order to get additional blending to 
the final raw-grinding tube mill. 
The tube-mill product is discharged 
into a single large bin which gives a 
final blend before the material is 
withdrawn into the 6 kiln-feed bins. 

Detailed information on _ other 
parts of this plant can be found in 
articles published in the July 1934, 
July 1936, and July 1938 issues of 
Pir AND Quarry. 





Bauxite Output Lower 
as Stocks Pile Up 


Domestic mine production of 
bauxite during the first quarter of 
1944 (816,426 short tons) reached 
the lowest monthly level since June, 
1942, averaging less than half the 
monthly production during the final 
quarter of 1943, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The progressive decline in produc- 
tion which began in the fall of 1943 
is the result of three factors: (1) 
The attainment of government and 
industry stock piles nearly equal to a 
full years consumption at the present 
rate; (2) the cutback of the alumina 
and aluminum program by the War 
Production Board, resulting in a 
drop in consumption of about 110,- 
000 tons a month from the last 
quarter of 1943 to the first quarter 
of 1944; (3) assurance that Can- 
ada’s needs can be met from South 
American sources thus removing the 
possibility of large export shipments 
of dried ore from Arkansas. As 
usual the largest share of the output 
during the first three months was 
from Arkansas, with Georgia and 
Alabama trailing far behind in that 
order. Of the total ore produced 
during this period 27.1 per cent. was 
high-grade low-silica restricted baux- 
ite (less than 8 per cent. Si0,), 70 
per cent. was high-silica restricted (8 
to 15 per cent. Si0,), and 2.9 per 
cent. was unrestricted. 
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Control Test for Determining 
Air-Entraining Capacity 
of Vinsol-Treated Cements 


A SAND mortar unit weight 
test is used to correlate the 
air entrained in the mortar 
by the treated cement with 
that incorporated in a con- 
crete mixture containing the same 
cement and of proportions, grada- 
tion and consistency approximating 
that of the average type design an- 
ticipated in practice. Sufficient 
agreement has been found to exist 
between the relative air contents of 
the mixes for varying effective air- 
entraining capacities of the cements 
to justify its use as a control meas- 
sure during manufacture. 
Numerous laboratories have no 
doubt availed themselves of a simi- 
lar test as a rapid means of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the resin 
added at the grinding units, some 
because of known feed-rate varia- 
tions and others because of known 
inconsistencies in air-incorporation 
properties of the treated cement even 
when the desired total resin content 
is present. On the other hand it is 
known that quite a few laboratories 
have not been aware of the dis- 
crepancies likely to occur in actual 
concrete unit weight reductions 
when a cement of specified, 
analyzed, resin content is used. Vari- 
ations found by means of extraction 
analyses and material inventories are 
not only discovered too late to be of 
value in the production of a uniform 
product but do not afford a criterion 
of the unit weight of a resultant 
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concrete. A test similar to the one 
here described would be of value in 
most control routines. 

The inconsistencies in anticipated 
air contents of Vinsol-treated ce- 
ment concretes are being system- 
atically explored by numerous in- 
vestigators and recorded in current 
literature, the recent investigation of 
McCoy’ being one of particular in- 
terest. 

The test method given was 
adopted because it had been in use 
for several years and_ laboratory 
operators were familiar with the 
technique required to yield consis- 
tent results. It is essentially as speci- 
fied as an acceptance test by an 
agency using large amounts of ce- 
ment in public-works construction. 
In addition to its value as a control 
test during Vinsol operations it is 
used for the same purpose during 
masonry-cement manufacture as a 
companion test to workability, work- 
ability retention and other deter- 
minations. 

METHOD 
Equipment: 

‘'Tared liter measuring cylinder of 
approximately equal depth and di- 
ameter and of as light weight as is 
practicable. 
1McCoy (W. C.), Investigation of the Air- 
Entraining Properties of Portland Cements 


Effected by the Addition of Vinsol Resin, A. S 
T. M. Bulletin No. 127, March, 1944. 


Mixer, paddle and bowl used in making the tests described. 
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Brass, bullet-nosed rod, 5g inch in 
diameter by 10 inches. 

Balance, 4-kilogram capacity, ac- 
curate to 1 gram. 

Enameled mixing bowl. 

Ottawa sand, 20/30 mesh. 
Procedure: 

All ingredients are cooled to room 
temperature. 650 grams of cement 
and 1,800 grams of sand are thor- 
oughly dry-mixed with the gloved 
hand in the bowl. 350 milliliters of 
water is added and mixed for 3 
minutes, the operation consisting 
essentially of a squeezing action, 
stirring being avoided, although the 
mortar is cut away from the bowl 
sides as required and incorporated 
with the rest of the material. The 
mixed mortar is molded in the cyl- 
inder in three layers, each being 
rodded 25 times and straight-edged 
around its periphery, each operation 
being confined to the layer last 
placed. The mortar surface is 
straight-edged flush with the top of 
the cylinder in one operation, the 
outer surface of the cylinder wiped 
clean and dry and the weight de- 
termined. 

Calculation of Results: 

Designating the gram weight of 

1,000 milliliters of mortar as L, 

B as the total gram batch weight, 

c as the grams of cement used, 

c, as the specific gravity of the 
cement, 

s as the grams of sand used, 

s, as the specific gravity of the sand, 

w as the grams of water used, and 

w, as the specific gravity of the 

water, 
% Air = 100- 


SCgWs 


L (csgwy 


WCgSg) 


1OB( cgsgwg) 
Using the material weights given 
and the determined gravities, the 
equation may be simplified: 
% Air = 100 —0.0441L, 
being that for values of <¢ 
Sg — 2.65 and w, 1.00. 
The mortar unit weight may be 
compared with the total amount of 
air incorporated in the concrete 
either by means of differences be- 
tween the theoretical weights and 
those determined or by comparison 
of weight reductions of treated and 
untreated cement mixes. Standard- 
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of variable-consistency mor- 
with constant-consistency con- 
does not lessen the worth of 
st values as a control measure. 
theoretical weight of 1 cubic 
of absolute volume of concrete 
conveniently be found by sub- 

tution in the equation, 


62.4BCgSeGeW 
SCeGgW e—GCeSgWg—WCgSuGe 





similar to that for 
tars, G and G, indicating Coarse 
rregate and the weight units be- 

pounds. Fractional cubic-foot 
nerete volumes are more easily 
pared if a suitable mixer is avail- 


Notation is 


Calculations for a variety of mixes 
th differing proportions and gravi- 
may be conveniently made with 
ilignment chart. 
\lthough possibly not as accurate 
ositive displacement methods the 
method and calculations 
d on the theoretical absolute 
ime is more rapid and is ade- 
for the purpose. 
convenient tabulation of stan- 
rdization data is shown. 
500 20.6 (Enter below the 
850 18.4 values obtained for 
16.2 the standard concrete 
14.0 mixes) 
11.8 


CONCRETE 
Cu. Ft. Wt. 


MORTAR 
% Au % Air 
9.6 . 
9.1 
8.7 
8.2 
fe 


the mortar unit weight 
which will correspond to the 

ired range of air contents of a 
ven concrete will be rather narrow 

important that the mixing and 

ding technique used with both 
irefully standardized. The use 
mechanical mixing is of advan- 
the charging of the mixer re- 
careful attention and the 
mixing time being extended to allow 
full utilization of the air-entraining 
ect of the resin. 

[In view of the fact that each 
laboratory’s standard concrete mix 
used for comparison with the mortar 
mixes will differ, the range of mor- 

weights considered desirable to 
ure will also vary. As is well 
own, the air content of the con- 
rete will vary with the cement con- 
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Figure |. Unit weight reduction of concrete 
v. total resin content. (Pounds loss per 
cubic foot.) 


tent, w/c ratio, type aggregate and 
gradation and the type of mixing 
employed, therefore comparative 
mortar-concrete unit weight ratios 
developed by one laboratory would 
likely not be a reliable index for con- 
trol by another. 

It is unlikely that any one con- 
crete mix design could be considered 
the mean of the types occurring in 
practice. Without too much work 
being involved, comparative unit 
weights for a small range of dif- 
ferent cement contents and slumps 
may be determined using the type 
aggregate most prevalent in the ter- 
ritory in which the cement is mar- 
keted. 

The need for a specification to 
govern the procedure for gauging 
the air-entraining potential of Vin- 
sol-treated cement is becoming well 
recognized and, if realized, it might 
well embody a systematized mixing 
procedure that will allow compar- 
able test results being secured be- 
tween laboratories on all types of 
cements. The improvement in cor- 
relation of results of inter-laboratory 
masonry-cement testing would alone 
justify such a specification. 


Mexican Cement Plant 
to Use Furnace Slag 


Cementos del Norte, S. A. has 
been formed in Mexico to build a 
blast-furnace-slag Portland cement 
plant in Monterrey. Cementos Mex- 
icanos, S. A. had made extensive 
tests in which it added different 
amounts of blast-furnace slag to its 
Portland cement clinker and the re- 
sults were so encouraging that it 
decided to form the new company 
for the purpose of making and mar- 
keting the new cement. Superin- 
tendent John C. Seelig of Cementos 
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Figure 2. Unit weight of concrete v. unit 
weight of control mortar. (Cubic foot 
weight in pounds.) 


Mexicanos, explains that a large de- 
mand exists because, although Port- 
land cement sells at lower prices in 
Mexico than in the United States, 
the cost is nevertheless much higher 
in proportion to the purchasing 
power of potential cement users. The 
new and lower-priced construction 
material, therefore, is expected to 
find a ready market in work in which 
high early strengths are not essential, 
such as floors, walls, small roofs, 
small water tanks, etc. 

For the new plant a granulated 
wet blast-furnace slag will be brought 
in from the local steel works in 
standard-gauge side-dump cars and 
discharged into storage, from which 
it will be taken by belt-conveyors to 
a gas-fired rotary drier, whence the 
dried slag will be elevated to storage 
bins. The Portland cement clinker 
from the plant of Cementos Mexi- 
canos will be brought in in narrow- 
gauge cars to storage, adjacent to 
which will be the gypsum storage. 
The materials will be elevated to the 
three mill hoppers—one for the dried 
granulated slag, one for the clinker, 
and one for the gypsum—and fed by 
constant-weight feeders to a ball-mill 
which will be operated in closed cir- 
cuit over vibrating screens, the fines 
going to three tube-mills in closed 
circuit with air-separators. From the 
mills the material will go to storage 
silos and thence to the packing ma- 
chines. 

The capacity of the plant will be 
400 tons daily, according to Mr. See- 
lig, and construction will start as 
soon as the project application now 
in the hands of the F. E. A. is ap- 
proved. As most of the mills, which 
were acquired on the used-machinery 
market, are on hand, it is estimated 
that, after breaking ground, approxi- 
mately six months will be needed to 
complete the plant. 
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QUARRYING has pretty 
well justified its reputation 
as an unusually dangerous 
operation. Natural hazards 
are many and severe. High 
faces, often many levels, irregular 
and cluttered floors; rain, frost, snow 
and fog; handling of explosives; 
electrical hazards; these are just a 
few. 

Mechanical hazards are always 
present in great variety. In the 
forefront are those pertaining to rail- 
road, tramway, incline and truck 
operation. Not far behind are those 
that attach to the handling of steam 
or electric shovels, drill rigs of vari- 
ous kinds and other heavy equip- 
ment. When a watchmaker drops 
his tools or a piece of material on 
which he is working no one is likely 
to get hurt. But in the quarry it’s 
different. The tool may weigh tons 
and so may the piece of material; 
however, death or serious injury has 
often resulted from contact with a 
fragment of flying rock weighing 
only a few ounces. 

Accident Facts for 1943, by the 
National Safety Council, indicates 
that the quarrying industry in the 
United States reported an accident- 
frequency rate for the preceding year 
of 21.46 accidents per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked as against 7.59 
for cement manufacture, including 
the cement-plant quarries and 13.26 
for the latter quarries alone. The 
general quarry frequency rate of 
21.46 for 1942 classified general 
quarrying as more hazardous than 
23 of the 31 other industries listed. 
The average for all industries was 
14.85.1 

The general quarrying severity 
rate for 1942, quoted from the same 
source, was 3.42 days? lost per 1,000 
man-hours worked, which exceeded 
the severity of 30 of the 32 other 
industries listed. The general indus- 
try average was 1.49. 

It is notable that whereas prema- 
ture explosions have caused few 
accidents in cement-plant quarries, 


1Preliminary figures for 1943 place the gen 
eral quarry frequency rate at 17.14, a reduction 
of 20 per cent. from the 1942 rate. The cement 
quarry rate for 1943 is 13.73, about 3 per cent. 
higher than the rate for 1942. (All-industry 





frequency figures for 1943 are not yet avail 
able.) 

*The corresponding rate for 1943 is given as 
».46, an increase of about 60 per cent. above 
the 1942 figure. 
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SAFETY IN QUARRY PRACTICE 


By A. J. R. CURTIS 


Secretary, Committee on Accident Prevention and Insurance, Portland Cement Association 


the only very severe accident of that 
type that appears in the cement-in- 
dustry record (which occurred in 
the spring of 1942 and cost 31 lives), 
has probably served to induce more 
study of quarry methods than any 
quarry incident in recent years. A 
number of states began the revision 
of their quarry regulations. The 
Cement and Quarry Section of the 
National Safety Council developed a 
very comprehensive bulletin: Stand- 
ards for Safety in Quarry Operations 
and the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion made a searching inquiry into 
the quarrying practices of its mem- 
bers that produced over 9,000 
answers to some 143 carefully pro- 
pounded questions. 


The Portland Cement 
Association question- 
naire covered a wide 
variation of quarry conditions and 
quarrying methods. The height of 
face runs from 14 to over 300 feet. 
Some quarries are shallow or deep 
holes in level or relatively - level 
country; quite a number are lofty 
benches perched high up on the sides 
of mountains or high hills; a few 
have undercut high ridges and have 
entered the latter to become mines. 
There are also several typical stone 
mines and glory-hole operations. In 
the high-face quarries the overbur- 
den seldom amounts to much; in 
low-face operations it varies from 
nothing to 75 feet. Rock character- 
istics, particularly hardness, vary 
greatly. 

All these points indicate that the 
quarries studied cover a very wide 
range of general conditions and 
practice, missing, of course, special- 
ized operations such as such produc- 
ing dimension stone and slate and 
those working “hard” rock. So it is 
not at all surprising that an inves- 
tigation of this kind should disclose 
a wide range of equipment and 
methods. Answers to such ques- 
tions as the following, having to do 
with explosives practice, brought 
such a wide range of replies the 
classification was impossible: 

“What is the construction of your 
explosives magazine?” 

“What type of explosive is used in 
primary blasting?” 


Quarry 
Conditions 


“What procedure would you fol- 
low in case of a misfire?” 

“Can switch be closed by anyone 
other than man responsible? Why?” 

“Describe 
block holes.” 


“How is magazine locked?” 


procedure in firing 


However, classification of most of 
the information was possible and 
much of that contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs comes from a 
general summary of the replies. 


Quarry The characteristics of 
Personnel the men who comprise 

the quarry force is of 
very considerable interest in that it 
has an important bearing on acci- 
dent experience. Drillers are di- 
vided between those who do _ the 
work of preparing the holes for the 
big primary shots and those who 
handle the jackhammer and similar 
drills used to reduce to crusher size 
the larger fragments produced by 
the primary blasting. 

The primary drillers averaged 3.7 
to the quarry. They are men whose 
average age is 45.4 years with an 
average of 13 years of individual 
experience behind them. Secondary 
drillers averaged 3.6 to the quarry, 
their average age being 40 years and 
their average experience 9.7 years. 
Powder men averaged 2.0 to the 
plant, and their average age is 48.3 
years and average experience 16.8 
years. There was an average of 3.5 
shovel men and loaders to the plant, 
their average age being 44.8 years 
and their experience averaging 16.9 
years. Of the remaining quarry em- 
ployees the average age was 41.7 
years and average experience 12 
years. 

From the above it is quite appar- 
ent that the quarry force engaged 
in these operations somewhat ex- 
ceeds the general industrial average 
in point of years and greatly ex- 
ceeds this average in experience. 
Over 55 per cent. of the quarries 
studied have full- or part-time 
safety supervisor available, and 
about 90 per cent. maintain a safety 
organization especially for the 
quarry or as a section of the organi- 
zation for the cement mill which it 


serves. 
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Safety The greater number of 
Regulations these quarries have in 
| force rules prohibiting 
x limiting permission to _ bring 
us articles on the premises, 
ough a very sizable number, 31.3 
er cent., have no such rules and 
.4 per cent. have no posted tres- 
ass notices. The use of matches 
nd smoking are prohibited by 16.9 
er cent. and the use of liquor by 
6 per cent. Six per cent. of the 
rries prohibit the bringing in of 
ny article whatsoever outside the 
pecified equipment of the workers. 
[wo-thirds of these quarries have 
dopted the regulations concerning 
recommended by _indi- 
lual manufacturers of the latter or 
[Institute of Makers of Explosives. 
[he remainder use these rules, al- 
| though merely as advisory. The 
juarries are about equally divided 
vetween those that conduct their 
| primary shots regularly under the 
ervision of the quarry foreman 
| powder man and those who 
nge regularly for a representative 
of a powder company to supervise 
ich shots. Many use powder-com- 
| pany representatives in an advisory 
| 


explosives 


| irra 


capacity only and a few do not allow 
owder-company men to participate 
mn any way except by express per- 
mission of the home office. 
| \ constantly increasing number of 
quarries are following the practice 
having explosives for large pri- 
sary shots delivered directly to the 
in the exact quantity needed for 
shot. In these cases the use of 
igazines is limited to the storage 
secondary explosives and de- 
tors 
However, the matter of guarding 
the magazines may be of importance 
Of 80 quarries re- 
orting on this subject, 48 employ 
rious kinds of protection ranging 
armed watchmen to _ flood 
lighting and burglar alarms. The 
emaining 32 quarries presumably 
lepend solely on locks and keys. 
Most of the quarries seem to pro- 
idequate protection of the mag- 
s against fire. The most com- 
provision includes the keeping 
the premises, for a distance of 
feet back from each magazine, 
ibsolutely free from inflammable 
| material. Only a third of the maga- 
zines are equipped with any type of 
protection against lightning which is, 
to be sure, an unheard-of cause of 
cident in cement-quarry maga- 


either case. 


Loading of the vertical holes em- 
yed in primary blasting was a 
special subject of inquiry. Thirty- 
‘ix per cent. of the quarries drop the 
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cartridges down the holes. Thirty 
per cent. lower them. Eight per 
cent. drop in smooth holes and lower 
in rough; 4.8 per cent. lower at the 
start, then drop. Only 14.5 per 
cent. of the quarries studied permit 
loaded holes to stand overnight. 

On this point Standards for Safety 
in Quarry Operations says: 

“Large dynamite cartridges (5 to 
50 pounds) that are to be dropped 
in well-drill holes should fit the hole 
snugly enough for the air pressure 
beneath them to retard their fall. 
Smaller-diameter cartridges that will 
not be retarded by the air cushion 
should be lowered with a rope or 
lowering net.” Also “Large car- 
tridges of dynamite such as com- 
monly used in blasting well-drill 
holes should not be dropped in a 
hole unless the hole is free from 
obstructions its entire length as de- 
termined by the use of a dolly or a 
mirror.” 

Procedures in the case of misfires 
are of interest to all quarry foremen. 
Some may not be following the rules 
given in Standards for Safety, which 
warn against removing explosives 
from the hole and also drilling less 
than 2 feet from the hole (more in 
the case of deep holes or holes on 
ledges). Before dealing with mis- 
fired well-drill holes quarrymen are 
advised to review the recommenda- 
tions in Safety in the Handling and 
Use of Explosives, published by the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives. 

Of the quarries studied, 55 per 
cent. reported that they use electric 
current (including blasting ma- 
chines) in primary blasting and 41.7 





REFERENCE MATERIAL ON SAFE 
PRACTICES IN THE QUARRY 


Standards for Safety in Quarry Oper- 
ations, by the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Regulations for Pits and Quarries, by 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, State of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

Some Information on Quarry Safety, 
Circular No. 7144, January, 1941. 
> S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 

ie Se 

Handbook of Industrial Standards, by 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
60 John Street, New York. 

Standards for Safety and Health for 
the Crushed-Stone, Sand - and- 
Gravel and Slag, Industries, by the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. 
Copies obtainable from J. R. Boyd, 
Administrative Director, National 
Crushed Stone Association, 1735 
Fourteenth Street, N.W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Bulletins of the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York. 











per cent. reported that they do not; 
60.24 per cent. reported the use o! 
fuse and caps in secondary blasting, 
28.91 per cent. reported the use of 
electricity, and 7.2 per cent. reported 
using both. 


Quarry A recent sampling of 
Accidents 100 quarry accidents 

occurring in the Port- 
land-cement industry provides some 
very interesting information. 

These accidents show that the 
casualties (temporary or permanent 
disability or death) average 1.33 
persons per accident, somewhat less 
than ten years ago, when the casual- 
ties averaged about 2 per accident. 
One or more fatalities occurred in 
one out of every 20 accidents. 

In the last 15 years only three 
accidents due to premature explo- 
sions have caused death. One of 
these, however, at Sandt’s Eddy, 
Pennsylvania, in March, 1942, 
caused the death of an entire quarry 
crew of 28 men. 

Accidents have no favorite sea- 
sons in the quarries except as bad 
weather and starting-up operations 
are encountered. As experienced 
quarry men know, bad weather mul- 
tiplies hazards and produces acci- 
dents. Rainstorms, fog, freezing and 
thawing and high winds make both 
faces and floors dangerous. Many 
of the 100 accidents referred to may 
be traced directly or indirectly to 
these causes or to hazards connected 
with putting an idle quarry back 
into operation. 

Monday is a hazardous day in 
quarries. Our sampling of 100 acci- 
dents confirms our experience over 
many years that Monday produces 
20 to 25 per cent. more accidents 
than any other day of the week. 
Thursday runs slightly safer than the 
average. Of the 100 accidents 
studied, 45 occurred between 8 a. m. 
and noon, 32 between noon and 
4 p. m. and 10 between 4 p. m. and 
8 p.m. Of the remaining 13 acci- 
dents, all but 4 occurred between 
6 a. m. and 8 a. m. Four were 
spread out over the night hours. 

New men in the quarry, that is, 
men at work less than 6 months, 
suffered 49 accidents. Men recently 
shifted from one job to another 
suffered 18 more. These figures 
demonstrate the hazards of high 
labor turnover and consequent work- 
ing of men not well acquainted with 
their particular jobs. While there 
are many boys and old men at work 
in the quarries to-day, the extremes 
of age do not seem to play an im- 
portant part in the present accident 
picture. 
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Where Twenty per cent. of 
Accidents these accidents  oc- 
Occur curred at the drills, 14 


per cent. were due to 
flying, falling or rolling rock, 14 
per cent. resulted from injuries to 
men on rock piles, 13 per cent. 
happened at the shovels, 12 per 
cent. occurred around trucks, 10 
per cent. around the railroad, 
and 17 per cent. elsewhere in the 
quarry or at points not definitely 
identified. As a previous sampling 
and the annual reports of the Port- 
land Cement Association do not 
vary greatly from the above, we 
may conclude that the most direct 
route to the reduction of quarry 
accidents lies along the line of con- 
centration on the quarry spots indi- 
cated: 
At the drills. 
At the faces and in the areas 
immediately below. 


On the rock piles. 

At the shovels. 

Driving 
trucks. 

Handling and maintenance of 
railroad. 


and maintenance of 


At the Accidents occurring at the 
Drills drills are in considerable 

variety. Some of the most 
serious have to do with slipping or 
falling of the operator while man- 
aging a jackhammer on a rock frag- 
ment or on the face. The footing 
is often none too good and every 
precaution should be taken in this 
regard. Proper footwear is a prime 
necessity. Jackhammer drillers are 
in a vulnerable position when guid- 
ing the drill and are struck occa- 
sionally by rolling rock. An experi- 
enced driller always scans the region 
in which he is working for possible 
loose pieces before starting his drill 
and keeps an eye on sources of dan- 
ger while at work. 

Well holes are a common source 
of danger to primary drillers. While 
working around the drill rig, chang- 
ing bits or measuring, members of 
the drill crew frequently step into 
a hole. The result may be a broken 
leg or a foot injury, either of them 
tough on a man who must get 
around over irregular and dangerous 
surfaces. 

In most quarries the face is po- 
tentially hazardous even though in- 
spected daily and watched continu- 
ally. A jackhammer driller is hit 
now and then by a fragment drop- 
ping from the face but more often 
by pieces that come down and 
bound back, usually in unpredictable 
directions. All secondary drilling 
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should be done, of course, a safe dis- 
tance back from the face. 

A great many of the injuries 
suffered at the drills occur in con- 
nection with the handling of the 
equipment. Most of these are hand 
injuries, but occasionally a drill is 
allowed to drop on a foot, or while 
drilling or adjusting the drill tiny 
particles of stone or steel get into an 
eye. Too much care can not be 
exercised by foremen and_super- 
visors in the training of men for this 
work and in supervising them there- 
after. No driller is safe without 
goggles and safety shoes, carefully 
selected for the job and always worn 
in the danger zone. 


At the Climbing over 


irregular 
Faces 


piles of rock of many sizes 
is probably the most haz- 
ardous part of the quarry man’s job. 
Much has been written and spoken 
about the hazards of high faces but 
in the cement quarries with the 
highest faces, those ranging from 
200 to over 300 feet, this great 
height has seemingly had little bear- 
ing. In these quarries the slipping 
and falling of men on the rock pile 
has been a much more serious cause 
of injuries. Even well-trained men 
occasionally jump from one rock to 
another, although this dangerous 
practice is well known as a very 
flagrant cause of painful injury and 
long lay-ups. Keep the quarry floor 
clean and orderly. An untidy floor 
is a dangerous floor. 


At the The shovel and its sur- 
Shovel roundings provide a very 

hazardous area. Operators 
and helpers suffer foot and leg in- 
juries quite frequently when they 
jump to avoid spilling rock or sud- 
den swings of the dipper or gear, 
cable or other equipment moving 
toward them. Shovel breakdowns 
and repairs, collisions of the bucket 
with truck cabs or bodies, and elec- 
trical trouble are all sources of fre- 
quent mishaps. 


First There is another important 
Aid cause of lost time that arises 

to some extent from the isola- 
tion of most quarry working areas. 
That is the persistent failure, or 
perhaps refusal, of many quarry men 
to attend immediately to scratches, 
lacerations and other small injuries. 
Small stone bruises on the palm of 
the hand, scarcely discernible, have 
caused the death of cement-quarry 
men after a few weeks’ losing battle 
with a virulent infection. Every 
quarry should have one or more 





trained first-aid men on each shift, 
a standard kit of first-aid supplies 
handy and provision should be made 
in advance for the prompt treatment 
or removal of men who suffer serious 
injury or illness. 

“There is no substitute for a care- 
ful man” is still a valuable precept 
in quarry operation. It not only 
contains sound doctrine for the 
worker who is interested in avoiding 
personal injury to himself but it 
should be the guiding thought in 
the selection of workers by the man- 
agement and in the training and 
supervision of new men by the fore- 
men. 


F. T. C. 


men referred to as commissioners, 
that they do not actually assume to 
act as judges, and that because such 
bureaus are referred to as “admin- 
istrative agencies”, they should not, 
when they assume to act in a judi- 
cial capacity, be governed by the 
same rules of procedure and conduct 
as are the courts at law. But all that 
is another story. Neither time nor 
space will allow us to go into that 
now. But as Lewis Carroll used to 
say when telling his stories of Alice 
in Wonderland, “More next time.” 


(from page 78) 


Schools Show Interest 
in Diesel Courses 


A recent survey of the nation’s en- 
gineering colleges and universities, 
revealing their keen interest in Diesel 
engine courses, highlighted the meet- 
ing of the Diesel Engine Manufac- 
turers Association, held June 22 in 


New York City. 


One hundred and _ thirty-nine 
schools either have such courses now 
or plan to install them after the war, 
said Robert E. Friend, president of 
the association and head of Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

That the schools have ample funds 
for this work was indicated by the 
case of one. university with $100,- 
000,000 to spend for building expan- 
sion and equipment in the post-war 
era. 

Gordon Lefebvre, president of 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was named chair- 
man of the association’s committee 
on schools, which will aid the insti- 
tutions asking the association’s help. 
Another appointment was that of E. 
J. Schwanhausser, vice-president of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Buffalo, who will head 
the association’s traffic committee. 
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THE CEMENT INDUSTRY'S CHEMISTS 


Some 80 separate operations are necessary to produce Portland cement. Each step 
is painstakingly checked by chemical and physical tests in the cement-plant labora- 
tories. Samples of the finished product are frequently analyzed to insure conformance 
with standard specifications. As a feature of its Annual Cement-Mills Number, photo- 
graphs of many of these chemists and research men are reproduced on these pages. 
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Chemist, Coplay Chemical Engineer, Plant Chemist, Alpha Chief Chemist, San An- Director Tests & Re 
Manufacturing Oklahoma Portland Portland Cement Co., tonio Portland Cement search, Universal Atlas 
Coplay, Pa. Cement Co., Ada, Okla. Ironton, O. Co., San Antonio, Tex. Cement Co., New York 
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O. E. JACK 
Chief Chemist, Perma 
nente Cement Co., 
Permanente, Cal. 


R. K. GIMSON 
Plant Chemist, Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., 

LaSalle, Il. 


J. T. LYNN 
Chemist, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., 
Ormrod, Pa. 


W. A. HULL 
Ceramic Engineer, Atlas 
Lumnite Cement Co., 
Buffington, Ind. 
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R. M. WILLSON 
Ch. Chem., Southwest 

ern Portland Cement 

Co., Victorville, Cal. 


L. §. COOK 
Ch. Chem., Signal 
Mountain Portland Ce 
ment Co., Chattanoog 


J. F. BARTON 


Chief Chemist, Federal 


Portland Cement Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. \ 


J. C. EVANS 
Chief Chemist, Nazareth 
Cement Company, 
Nazareth, Pa. 


F. W. ASHTON 


Asst. Res. Megr., Uni- 


versal Atlas Cement 
Co., Buffington, Ind. 


J. M. RAY 


Ch. Chem., Columbia 


Cement Div., Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co., 
Zanesville, O. 


F. E. BESCO 


Chemist, Superior Ce 


ment Corporation, 
Portsmouth, O. 


F. A. LEE 
Chief Chemist, Gulf 
Portland Cement Co., 

Houston, Tex. 


R. L. BEAL 
Chief Chemist, Wyan 
dotte Portland Cement 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


J. G. THOMPSON 
Chief Chemist, Law 
rence Portland Cement 
Co., Thomaston, Me. 


R. A. LOVELAND 
In Charge Cent. Res. 
Lab., Dewey P. C. Co., 

Davenport, Ia. 


VERNER LUGNET 
Chief Chemist, Oregon 
Portland Cement Co., 
Lime, Ore. 


C. G. MILLER 


Chemist, Medusa Port 
land Cement Company, 


Bay Bridge, O 


H. E. ZELIFF 
Chief Chemist, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., 

Birmingham, Ala 


F. P. DIENER 
Chemical Engr., Uni 
versal Atlas Cement 
Co., New York City. 


W. R. KLECKNER 
Chief Chemist, Pacific 
Portland Cement Co., 
Redwood City, Cal. 
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W. S. KELLER 
Chief Chemist, Trinity 
Portland Cement Co., 

Houston, Tex. 


W. H. TILLEY 
Division Chief Chemist, 
Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Houston, Tex. 


E. K. LETT 
Chief Chemist, Green 
Bag Cement Co. of W. 
Va., Kenova, W. Va. 


J. D. WILSON 
Chemist, Trinity Port- 
land Cement Company, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


H. GREENWALD 
Consultant & Spec. Rep., 
North American Cement 
Corp., Howes Cave,N.Y. 


A. W. SCHAEFFER 

Chemist, Lehigh Port 

land Cement Company, 
Alsen, N. Y 


J. J. FOX 
Chemical Engr., Mis- 
souri Portland Cement 
Co., Independence, Mo. 


G. A. KELLY 
Chief Chemist, Mar- 
quette Cement Mfg. 

Co., Oglesby, Ill. 


C. B. FOWLER 
Chemist, Medusa Port 
land Cement Co., 
Dixon, Il. 


W. M. SMITH 
Chief Chemist, Huron 
Portland Cement Co., 

Alpena, Mich. 


S. L. MEYERS 
Chief Chemist, South- 
western Portland Ce- 
ment Co., El Paso, Tex. 


W. W. KISTLER 
Chief Chemist, Nebraska 
Cement Company, 
Superior, Neb. 


General Chemist, 
Falls Portland Cement 
Co., Glens Falls, N. ¥ 


F. L. RICHARDS 


Chemist, Northwestern 
Portland Cement Co., 
Grotto, Wash. 


C. T. RABER 


Glens 


J. B. ALEXANDER 
Chief Chemist, South 
western Portland Ce 
ment Co., Osborn, 0. 


J. V. MANDIA 
Chief Chemist, Mar 
quette Cement Mfg. Co 

Des Moines, Ia. 
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H. E. BORN 
Chief Chemist, Colorado 
Portland Cement Co., 

LaPorte, Colo. 


H. LARMOUR 
Chief Chemist, Yosemite 
Portland Cement Co., 

Merced, Cal. 


J. H. GRIFFITH 
Division Chief Chemist, 
Lone Star Cement Corp., 
Bonner Springs, Kan. 


__H. M. BREWER 

Chief Chemist, Spokane 

Portland Cement Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
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A. T. HARWOOD 
Chief Chemist, Florida 
Portland Cement Co., 

Tampa, Fla 


J. GS. DREHER 
Chief Chemist, Uni 
versal Atlas Cement 
Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


J. R. POWERS 
Chief Chemist, Cowell 
Portland Cement Co., 


Cowell, Cal. 


H. E. KOCH 
Chief Chemist, Uni 
versal Atlas Cement Co., 
Hannibal, Mo. 


CLYDE LEE 
Chief Chemist & In- 
spector, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Leeds, Ala. 


hay 
a 


T. N. CLUM 
Plant Chemist, North 
American Cement Corp., 

Catskill, N. Y 


D. R. WILLIAMS 
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Universal-Atlas Research Activities 


Carried on in Modern Laboratories 


O 


VER a period of many years, 
the technology and pro- 
duction methods of the ce- 
inufacturing industry grew, 
niversal Atlas Cement Com- 
ilong with other progressive 
rs, found it an advantage 
to keep pace with, but to 
!! ahead of, current demands 
ning its research and testing 
[his policy has resulted in 
idual development of its Re- 
Laboratories which are ade- 
staffed and equipped to pur- 
many paths into which the 
ling uses for cement are lead- 
Che Research Laboratories are 
at the Buffington, Indiana, 
of the company. 
work of the laboratories is 
the general direction of G. L. 
director of tests and re- 
assisted by C. L. Davis, en- 
tests, and F. P. Diener, 
engineer, all located in 
rk, with D. I. Elder, research 
er, and Fred W. Ashton, pe- 
her and assistant research 
r, at Buffington. The work 
laboratories on Lumnite ce- 
directed from New York by 
Miner, vice president, Atlas 
Cement Company, with 
Lobaugh in direct charge of 
fractories laboratory. 
research activities are largely 
d to the application of avail- 
basic information to current 
ms, to the improvement of 
t products and to the develop- 
of new products. In this ap- 


tion, it is generally necessary to 





further specific information 


Fi ™ 





High-temperature furnaces and control panels in the petrographic section. 


and a considerable portion of the 
work of the staff is devoted to de- 
veloping this new knowledge. As 
with all industrial laboratories, more 
or less service work is carried on for 
the different departments and plants 
of the company, and this, too, re- 
quires research, often in considerable 
amount. 

The laboratories are composed of 
seven interconnected sections or 
groups known as the Analytical, Pet- 
rographic, Concrete, Cement-Pro- 
ducts, Oil-Well-Cement and Refrac- 
tories laboratories and the Experi- 
mental Plant. The staff and work 
of each group and some of the more 
important or specialized equipment 
in the respective laboratories are 
briefly described. 





i 


Part of the analytical laboratory. Methoxyl determination in foreground. 





Analytical O. A. Ellingson, re- 
Section search chemist, and 5 

assistants—3 women 
and 2 men—comprise the staff of 
the Analytical Section. 

An important function of this sec- 
tion is to furnish analytical data for 
the investigations of the other sec- 
tions. Much of this work requires 
considerable research in the applica- 
tion of existing standard methods or 
in the development of new methods 
for particular problems. 

In addition, the section attempts 
to keep abreast of analytical research 
and devotes part of its time to ex- 
amining new methods for their ap- 
plication to cement studies. It also 
participates in co-operative investi- 
gations carried on by the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
other agencies in developing and 
testing proposed specification meth- 
ods. 

The Analytical Section also par- 
ticipates in the interplant checking 
system maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Tests and Research for the 
chemical and physical laboratories 
of the company’s nine plants. For 
this work each plant alternates in 
periodically sending samples of its 
products to all the other laboratories. 
The chemical analyses of these sam- 
ples are reported by the respective 
laboratories to the chemical engineer 
in New York where they are tabu- 
lated and studied. Each laboratory) 
then receives a summary of all re- 
sults, with its own performance rat- 
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ing. This interplant checking sys- 
tem serves to attain and maintain a 
high standard of analytical work in 
all the laboratories. 

Among the more important pieces 
or sets of equipment in the Analytical 
Laboratory are: 

1. An adiabatic calorimeter for 
determining the heating value of 
coal. 

2. An electric 
furnace. 

3. Complete sets of apparatus for 
the determination of air-entraining 
agents. 

4. A glass electrode pH meter. 

5. An automatically - regulated 
high-temperature electric muffle fur- 
nace. 


carbon combustion 


Part of the microscopical equipment in the 
petrographic section. 


6. A magnetically-damped preci- 
sion balance with a set of standard- 
ized weights for checking its own an- 
alytical weights and those of the 
plant laboratories. 


Petrographic The 


Petrographic 
Section 


Section is in reality 
more inclusive than 
its name implics. Its work, of course, 
centers around the use of the petro- 


Two-chamber walk - in constant - temperature 
cabinet in concrete laboratory. 


graphic microscopes, but includes the 
direct microscopic examination of 
various materials. The staff also as- 
sists other departments in the check- 
ing and maintenance of such special 
equipment as thermocouples and fur- 
nace controls, handles some of its 
own analytical work, and frequently 
aids in other ways difficult to clas- 
sify. It does its own photographic 
and photomicrographic work and 
considerable photographic work for 
other sections. 

The staff, under the immediate 
charge of Fred Ashton, petrog- 
rapher and research manager, in- 
cludes an assistant petrographer and 
two technicians. In addition, J. A. 
Gustin, research engineer of the At- 
las Lumnite Cement Company, does 
a considerable portion of his work 
with this section, and T. C. Miller, 
research chemist, devotes part of his 
time to the section work. 

Among the major items of equip- 
ment are: 

1. Three microscopes, including— 

a. A Bausch & Lomb Research 

Model petrographic instrument. 


Another concrete-laboratory view. 
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b. A Leitz research ore micro- 
scope for reflected light, which is 
also equipped for use as a petro- 
graphic instrument. 

c. A binocular microscope. 

2. Accessory equipment, such as: 

a. A crystal goniometer, for re- 
fractive index measurement on 
solids. 

b. A precision high-index re- 
fractometer for liquids. 

c. A universal petrographical 
stage (Emmons’ 5-axis type) with 
a spectrometer for light of selected 
wave lengths for studies on small 
crystals. 

d. A temperature - controlled 
water bath for circulating water 
through the refractometer and the 
universal stage or the “warm 
stage” of the microscope. 

e. A Wentworth integrating 
mechanical stage, modified to fit 
both research microscopes, for 


Compressive-strength-testing machine with 
auxiliary dial in concrete laboratory. 


measurements on thin and _ pol- 

ished sections. 

3. Cutting, grinding and _polish- 
ing equipment for the preparation of 
both thin and polished sections, in- 
cluding diamond and carborundum 
saws and a hot-mold press for 
mounting clinkers or powders for 
polished-section studies. 

4. Two high-temperature, tubu- 
lar furnaces with platinum-rhodium 
windings, each with automatic tem- 
perature control, one of the furnaces 
so designed that the charge can be 
heated in controlled atmospheres. 

5. A centrifuge for mineral sepa- 
rations. 

6. A camera for photomicro- 
graphic work and a camera and en- 
larging equipment for photography. 

The microscopic work of the sec- 
tion may be listed roughly under Re- 
search and Service. The latter in- 
cludes: 

1. Studies of concretes and of 
various aggregates, including the 
usual stone and gravel aggregates 
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Jing test pieces in the concrete laboratory. 


uch specials as slag, cinders and 
t-weight materials. Microscopic 

petrographic examinations of 

materials often reveal, more 
kly than do physical or chemical 

irregularities in the manufac- 
of the concrete. 


Frequent examinations of 
ers regularly produced in the 
pany’s several plants as a check 
the compound composition, and 
of clinkers produced under 


ial conditions for improvements 
n plant operations or in products. 
Some of the research work being 
ed on is: 


Special studies on the com- 
nds or phases in clinker, both 
lividually and as parts of the 
ker composition. These include 
lies of etching methods and rea- 
ts and of polishing techniques, as 
as of crystallographic properties 
textural relations. As examples, 
section has now under way 
relating to the “prismatic 
phase, the so-called clinker 
and the alkali sulphates in 
Kers. 

Research on raw materials of 
various plants, especially in rela- 
to the production processes and 
the properties of the cements. 

work is still in the laboratory 

but upon completion of the 
nch by 8-foot rotary kiln (now 
ler construction in the Experi- 
ntal Plant), it will be consider- 


y expanded. 
Studies on the hydration of ce- 
nts at normal and high tempera- 
s and under special conditions. 


Research by J. A. Gustin on 
compound compositions of Lum- 
clinker and its relation to the 
inufacturing process and to the 


Moist closet and storage tanks are shown. 


uses and properties of Lumnite ce- 
ment. 


Concrete The Concrete Labora- 
Laboratory tory, under the direc- 

tion of L. L. Huspek, 
chief, and R. P. Vellines, assistant 
chief, with a staff of six men, is 
concerned primarily with tests and 
research of a physical nature on ce- 
ments, concretes and aggregates. It 
participates in co-operative investi- 
gations sponsored by the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
others for the purpose of developing 
and improving specification « test 
methods. It works with the other 
sections of the Research Laboratories 
by providing the physical test re- 
sults vital to their projects. It par- 
ticipates with the nine plant labora- 
tories of the company in testing the 
biweekly interplant samples to help 
maintain a high degree of accuracy 


Conduction calorimeter in concrete labora- 
tory for determining rate of heat liberation 
of Portland-cement pastes. 


in routine quality-control tests. The 
research work which resulted in th 
development of Atlas Duraplasti 
air-entraining cement was performe: 
by the Concrete Laboratory. 

The section maintains and circu 
lates standardizing equipment to 
check the apparatus of the various 
plant laboratories, including an elas 
tic type proving ring of 50,000- 
pound capacity, standard weights 
and gauges. It also has certain 
pieces of duplicate equipment (e.z., 
a spare microammeter and photo- 
electric cell for the Wagner turbidi 
meter) which are circulated to the 
various plants for immediate tem- 
porary replacement in case of failure 
of their own apparatus. 

Besides the usual equipment for 
routine testing of cement and con- 
crete, this laboratory has several 
pieces of special apparatus worthy 
of mention. Among these are: 


Boehler air surface meter and fluid permea- 
bility apparatus in concrete laboratory. 


1. A conduction calorimeter—ac- 
tually a battery of six calorimeter 
units, connected electrically to a 
multiple-point recording instrument 
—for use in studies on the hydra- 
tion of cements. By its use the in- 
stantaneous rate of heat liberation 
of six samples can be obtained simul- 
taneously, beginning at 30 minutes 
after mixing and extending to 72 
hours. The temperatures at which 
the hydration is studied can be varied 
through a rather wide range, the 
limits for the present set-up being 
determined by the controls of the 
constant-temperature room described 
later. The recording instrument 
gives individual graphic records of 
the heat liberated in the hydration. 
By integrating the rates of heat lib- 
eration, the total heat of hydration 
at a given age can be obtained. 
When used in connection with an 
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insulated bottle calorimeter for the 
interval between 0 and 30 minutes, 
the conduction calorimeter gives a 
measure of the rate of heat libera- 
tion and hence of the rate of hydra- 
tion from the moment of adding wa- 
ter. The rate of hydration influ- 
ences the physical characteristics of 
the hydrating cement paste, such as 
setting time and bleeding, and is re- 
lated to the strength of the hardened 
cement paste. 

2. Two cabinets for maintaining 
low temperatures. One of these, 
with an 11-cubic-foot-capacity freez- 
ing chamber, can be operated at 
temperatures as low as —10 degrees 
F. The other is a walk-in type cab- 
inet, consisting of a vestibule and 
cold chamber, the temperatures of 
which are automatically controlled. 
The vestibule has auxiliary heating 
equipment and operates at tempera- 
tures between 25 and 125 degrees F. 
The cold chamber operates at tem- 
peratures as low as —25 degrees F. 
Both the vestibule and cold chamber 
can be operated simultaneously with- 
in their respective ranges, as they are 
separated by an insulated door 8 
inches thick. This door can be re- 
placed by another one into which 
concrete panels can be inserted for 
tests involving differential thermal 
treatments. This controlled cabinet 
is used for durability tests on con- 
crete by means of alternate, freezing 
and thawing, and tests on larger con- 
crete specimens where sustained tem- 
peratures within its range are re- 
quired. 


3. In addition to a Wagner tur- 
bidimeter, two air-permeability in- 
struments for use in studies on spe- 
cific-surface determinations and on 
relations of specific surface to ce- 
ment properties. These air-permea- 
bility instruments are a Bowen fine- 
ness meter and a Boehler surface 
meter, the latter developed by R. E. 
Boehler, mill superintendent, Buf- 
fington plant. 


4. A slide-wire sonometer for use 
in concrete and mortar studies where 
non-destructive tests are desirable. 
This instrument measures Young’s 
modulus by a sonic method on the 
same specimen under different con- 
ditions of exposure and at any age, 
and frequently indicates changes in 
a specimen some time before they 
are shown by other (conventional) 
methods. 

Another special feature of the lab- 
oratory is a 5- by 9-foot constant- 
temperature room that can be auto- 
matically maintained to +1 degree 
F. within the range of 50 to 115 de- 
grees F. Humidities below 90 per 
cent. can also be controlled. This 
room houses the conduction calori- 
meter and the testing equipment for 
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paper and cloth. It is also used in 
studies on cement and smaller con- 
crete specimens where temperature 
and humidity controls are needed. 


Cement-Products W. V. Friedlaen- 

Laboratory der research en- 
gineer, with 2 

assistants make up the staff. 

The principal work of this labora- 
tory is to develop and extend the 
use of cement in the manufacture of 
special products as distinguished 
from ordinary concrete construction. 
To this end studies are being made 
of the hydration of cements and the 
curing of cement products under spe- 
cial conditions. Among the results 
of such studies is a patented non- 
blooming cement coating for asbes- 
tos-cement shingles and other ce- 
ment products. 

Some of the special pieces of 
equipment in this section are: 

1. A 230-ton capacity hydraulic 
press, for the formation of cement 
products under pressure. 

2. A small compression-testing 
machine modified with equipment 
for determining the modulus of rup- 
ture at variable spans and maximum 
deflection of the loaded beam. 

3. A steam curing tank with pres- 
sure adjustable up to 150 p.s.i. 

4. A moist cabinet with auto- 
matic temperature control up to 120 
degrees F. at saturated atmosphere, 
both for special curing treatments. 

5. A deep-freeze unit, with mini- 
mum temperature of —20 degrees 
F., for special studies on curing, and 
resistance to freezing and thawing 
of cement products. 

6. A laboratory air separator for 
studies of particle-size distribution in 
powdered materials. 

7. A photometer for color and re- 


flectivity measurements of dry pow- 
ders and solid materials. 


Oil-Well-Cement N. C. Ludwig, 
Section research en gi- 

neer, and 2 as- 
sistants comprise the staff. 

The use of cement in oil wells, es- 
pecially in the very deep wells, in- 
volves conditions of temperature 
and pressure for which specially- 
retarded cements are required. 
Through the research work of this 
section the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company has taken a leading part 
in the development of a special ce- 
ment to meet these severe conditions. 
Its product is marketed as Unaflo 
oil-well cement. Research is being 
actively continued, anticipating the 
ever-increasing severity of the condi- 
tions as the well depths and, thus, 
the temperatures and pressures be- 
come greater. Such work requires, 
of course, highly-specialized equip- 
ment for determining the behavior 
of the cement slurry with time, tem- 
perature and pressure, under simu- 
lated oil-well conditions. 

Among such equipment are: 

1. A temperature viscosimeter, 
with eight testing cells, for measur- 
ing slurry viscosity changes at atmos- 
pheric pressure and at accurately- 
controlled temperatures up to 200 
degrees F. 

2. A pressure viscosimeter for 
measuring such changes under tem- 
peratures up to 300 degrees F., and 
under pressures up to 10,000 pounds. 

3. Three constant-temperature 
baths, one equipped with a special 
mixing device, for preparing and 
storing slurries at various tempera- 
tures up to 200 degrees F. 

4. A curing cabinet, with auto- 
matic temperature and humidity 





Air permeability apparatus and Wagner turbidimeter for determining specific surface of 
cement in concrete laboratory. 
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: for special curing treatments 
rete and cement products. 
binet is used for temperatures 
about 120 degrees F., and 









~ G 
rature viscosimeter in oil-well-cement 
laboratory. 


ties up to 100 per cent. at 210 
' 
\s another part of its research 
this laboratory co-operates with 
Petrographic Section in the study 
nt hydration under these spe- 
ynditions. 


Refractories W. A. Hull, ceramic 
Laboratory engineer, and 2 as- 
sistants comprise the 





laboratory, maintained and 
| by the Atlas Lumnite Cement 
Company, deals primarily with 
of the properties of Lumnite 
t and of various refractory ag- 
s when used in refractory 
te at high temperatures. It 
© investigating the thermal con- 
vity of Lumnite insulating-re- 

ry concretes. 
For the long-time tests at the lower 
temperatures three automatically- 
lied electric muffle furnaces 
use. One of these operates at 
eratures up to 2,300 degrees F., 
thers operate up to 1,750 de- 

. 

thermostaticaily-controlled drier 
ed for preliminary heat treat- 





Seneral view of cement-products laboratory with hydraulic press at right center. 








ments. 

For tests at higher temperatures 
several oil-fired furnaces are in use. 
A special furnace has been designed 
and is being used for the treatment 
of larger test pieces which are made 
up with coarser aggregates compara- 
ble to those used in the field. Other 
special furnaces include a load- 
test furnace and a spalling-test fur- 


nace. Complementary to these is a 
gas-fired melting-point (P.C.E.) fur- 
nace. 


Standard _ thermal-conductiv- 
ity testing equipment is now being 
installed for investigations on Lum- 
nite insulating - refractory - concrete 
mixes. 


Experimental 
Plant 


T. C. Miller, re- 
search chemist, and 
3 assistants, with ad- 
ditional personnel as needed, make 
up the staff. 

The Experimental Plant, as_ its 
name indicates, is designed for ex- 
perimental studies on the grinding 
of materials such as are used in ce- 
ment and on the burning of Portland 
and high-alumina cement clinkers. 

For studies on burning, and for 








The oil-well cement laboratory. 








the preparation of experimental 
batches of clinker under special con- 
ditions of composition and burning. 
a 4- by 35-foot rotary kiln is used. 
This kiln is equipped for coal or oi! 
firing and dry or wet burning. Since 
the experimental kiln was built it 























High-pressure viscosimeter for testing oil- 
well cement. 





has been used for about 130 separate 
burns, most of which have been made 
in connection with studies involving 
the effects of changes in the com- 
position or burning conditions on the 
properties of cement. For burns of 
this nature quantities of materials 
up to 18,000 pounds are prepared 
and burned. 

For smaller batches of material, 
such as are needed for the studies 
on raw materials in the Petrographic 
Section, there is under construction 
a small rotary kiln, 6 inches by 8% 
feet, with a capacity of 10 pounds 
of clinker per hour. This kiln is 
lined with magnesia brick and fired 
with kerosene. It is equipped with 
a drive for variable-speed control 
and its pitch can be changed at will. 
It is fed by a magnetic vibratory 
feeder through a specially-con- 
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continuous Sly Dust Filters. 
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tion of the Lumnite refractory laboratory with furnaces for load test, spalling test and 
prefiring (left to right). 


Another view of the Lumnite laboratory showing furnaces and control panels. 


sealing chamber and is de- 
to receive both dry and wet 


KES 


For work with fused materials 
there is a rotary, oil-fired melting 
furnace with 300 pound capacity. 


This furnace is being used in studies 
of the suitability of materials other 
than high-grade bauxites in the pro- 
duction of Lumnite cement. 

Another useful piece of equipment 
is a 16- by 18-inch rotating, oil- 
heated calciner which may be used 
also as a pelletizer for preparing 
feeds for the small kiln and the melt- 
ing furnace. 

For grinding studies, as well as 
for the preparation of materials for 
the kilns, the equipment includes a 
jaw crusher, a ball-mill, a small mill 
which may be heated, while grind- 
ing, and a 3- by 8-foot tube-mill 
with continuous feed, equipped for 
use with or without air separation. 
A pneumatic-conveyor system is 
available for transporting materials 
to the feed tanks of the kiln and 
mills. 

The Universal Atlas Cement 
Company has found that its active 
program of industrial research has 
served well. It has pointed the way 
in improvements of its products and 
test methods and has been an effec- 
tive means of handling service work 
for other departments of the com- 
pany. 

While every effort is made to dem- 
onstrate the virtues of Portland ce- 
ments, an aggressive search is also 
made for their shortcomings when 
exposed to unusually severe or spe- 
cial conditions. The development 
of improved Unaflo cement for 
deep oil-well cementing and of 
Atlas Duraplastic air-entraining 
Portland cement, which has proved 
so successful in rendering concrete 
pavements resistant to the scaling ac- 
tion of de-icing salts, are outstanding 
achievements of the Research Labo- 
ratories. 
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Building Mazatlan 
Cement Plant Is 
Task for Pioneers 


With reference to progress at the 
vlexican cement plant of Cementos 
Pacifico, S. A., in Marmol, Sina- 
on June 2 we had 249 men on 
ob, and, since the plant is 30 
out in the jungle from Mazat- 
ve have our own Mexican camp 
there which means that we have 
dditional 249 women, plus their 
dren and dogs,” reports James 
MacDonald of the MacDonald 
| Company, Chicago, 
truction engineers. 
(he cement-making machinery is 
the ground and the Anderson 
| unit is erected on its founda- 
two Deutz and one Fairbanks, 
g up the balance of the 
r house equipment, enroute and 
bly there by now. The ma- 
shop is built and the machine 
ire being installed. The plant 
building is 75 per cent. com- 
The power house is of rein- 
d concrete, and the super-struc- 
forms are being erected now. 
foundations are all in. The kiln 
dations will be poured, and 
bably are in at the present time, 
kiln no doubt is now being 
d, as it was right next to the 
lations ready to go up. _ Exca- 
for all units is about 90 per 
complete. The secondary 
er pit which receives stone 
the quarry and crushes to the 
runaway is poured and the 
her is being erected. The crane 
iy itself is to be entirely of 
rete except for the wood trusses 
roof, and about 50 per cent. of 
footings are poured. 
(he construction involves pio- 
ring. It started with nothing in 
middle of a jungle, so the water 
ly had to be developed; bricks 
made in the Mexican manner 
ind, a spur is to be laid from the 
ithern Pacific of Mexico, and the 
narrow gage to the quarry about 
miles has to be re-built and 
ngthened. 


neering 


Study Post-War Uses 
for Virginia's Stone 


\s an important part of its war 
and post-war planning the 
rginia Geological Survey is mak- 
thorough study of the lime- 
es which have the greatest pos- 
bilities for industrial use. 
Che state contains enormous de- 
osits of limestone. Some are high- 
suitable for use in chemical in- 
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dustries. Others are very useful to 
numerous stone and building indus- 
tries and to agriculture. The geo- 
logic factors controlling the distri- 
bution, thickness, grade, and avail- 
ability of these rocks are complex. 
Therefore, all of the limestone areas 
need careful field study to discover 
the most promising places for com- 
mercial development. Many chem- 
ical analyses must be made to de- 
termine the suitability of the lime- 
stones for particular industrial uses. 

Field studies and a part of the 
laboratory work have been com- 
pleted in four selected districts. All 
of them are in the Valley province, 
west of the Blue Ridge, where most 
of the limestones of Virginia occur. 

Two districts in the middle part 
of the Valley were surveyed last 
summer by Dr. R. S. Edmundson 
and Dr. B. N. Cooper, of the Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey. One dis- 
trict is along the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western and the Virgin- 
ian Railroads from the West Vir- 
ginia line to Roanoke. This inves- 
tigation included the limestones of 
Giles, Montgomery, Botetourt, and 
Roanoke counties, which are rea- 
sonably close to railroads. The other 
district studied during 1943 was 
along the main line and the James 
River division of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad in Alleghany, Bote- 
tourt, Rockbridge, and Augusta 
counties. The Buchanan-Glasgow 
portion of this district is also served 
by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. 

Another limestone district includes 
the northern part of Shenandoah 
Valley in Clarke, Frederick, Shen- 












andoah, Warren, and Page counties. 
Field work in this area was done by 
Dr. Edmundson. In southwestern 
Virginia, Dr. Cooper has _investi- 
gated the limestones of the Clinch 
Valley district in Tazewell, Russell, 
Wise, and Scott counties. 

The main purpose of these stu- 
dies was to discover additional bodies 
of high-grade limestone and dolo- 
mite from which raw materials may 
be readily obtained for war and 


Centrifugal slurry and sludge pump. 





post-war uses. The investigations 
have resulted in the discovery of svv- 
eral large bodies of high-grade lin 
stone. 

Data are now available to intcr- 
ested operators and industries, at the 
offices of the Virginia Geological! 
Survey in Charlottesville. = These 
data will in time be published in 
Survey mineral resources reports. 
The data include the distribution, 
physical character, chemical com- 
position, structure, and thickness of 
the limestones, and information on 
possible quarry sites, and accessibility 
to transportation.—(Arthur Bevan, 
State Geologist.) 





Mrs. McMillin Elected 
Roche Harbor Director 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders and board of directors of the 
Roche Harbor Lime and Cement 
Company, Roche Harbor, Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Ada M. McMillin, wife 
of Paul H. McMillin, president o! 
the company, was made a member 
of the board of directors and _ vice- 
president of the company. 


@ Slurry Pump 

The Morris slurry pump, made by th: 
Morris Machine Works, has a casing of 
the volute type, made of hard iron o: 
alloy steel, ribbed on the outside. It is 
fitted with renewable disks on both th: 
suction and hub sides of the pump, th 
disks being fitted with renewable liners 
of hard material. The pressure on the 
outside of the suction shroud is balanced 
with that of the main vanes of the im- 
peller to prevent the recirculation of 
material around the suction shroud. Thx 
same type of balance is used between thi 







hub shroud and the casing to preven! 
material getting into the stuffing box 
The impeller is locked on the shaft with 
a slip-fit and nut for easy removal. Th 
shaft is fitted with a renewable sleeve 
through the stuffing box and is of heat 
treated machinery steel carried in ball- 
bearings mounted directly on the shaft 
The suction opening into the impeller 's 
made so that the velocity of the slurr 
in entering the impeller is very low, re- 
ducing the entrance losses at this point 
and allowing the pump to work under 4 
vacuum when necessary on the suction 
side. 
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Green Bag (from page 1+) 
of nodules produced. This com- 
pares to 100 pounds of coal per bar- 
rel of cement. 


The nodule kiln has a capacity of 


:00 tons daily at its present top speed 
of 45 revolutions per hour. This is 
too slow and steps are being taken 
which will increase the speed and 
the output. The cement kiln ca- 
pacity is 1,500 barrels daily per kiln. 
The two 8- by 80-foot Allis- 
Chalmers rotary coolers are brick- 
lined. The clinker and the nodules 
discharged into separate pits 
from which the former goes through 
the rest of the cement manufacturing 
process. Standard Portland, Port- 
land-pozzuolana, mortar-mix and 
waterproof cements are made. The 
nodules are loaded by a locomotive 
crane into cars for feed to the blast 








furnace. 

The practice of shutting down the 
entire plant every week has been fol- 
lowed here for many years. Many 
other operators have contemplated 
this practice but few if any have ac- 
tually adopted it. The company 
originally adopted a 5-day week for 
all its operations during the depres- 
sion in order to hold its organization 
together. It was also found to be 
more economical to reduce the out- 
put in this manner than to operate 
at full capacity for part of the year 
and shut down entirely for the re- 
mainder. The fact that slag slurry 
can not be stored for any length of 
time without setting also influenced 
this decision. Recently a 1-day shut- 
down was adopted and under this 
plan the raw-grinding department is 
shut down at 7:00 o’clock a. m. on 
Saturday and the kilns at the same 
time Sunday morning. The mills 
are started up again at 7:00 a. m. 
on Monday and the kilns at 7:00 
a.m. on Tuesday. 


Guadalajara (6.5), pave 72) 


moted during the moist-heat grind- 
ing procedure. 

Finished cement is elevated and 
conveyed to any of four concrete 
storage silos about 20 feet in diame- 
ter and 35 feet in height and having 
a capacity of about 350 tons each. 
Che silos are equipped with star-type 
leeders which feed the cement to 
an elevator and to two 10-ton ca- 
pacity packing bins located over two 
Bates 2-tube packers. 

The cement is packed in paper 
and cloth bags having a capacity of 
10 kilograms (110 pounds), 20 to 
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B® Handle Heavier Slurries at Lower 
boos and: Melgieaance Costs . i, 
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Outstanding for their maintained efficiency, slow wear 
and low operating cost, Morris Slurry Pumps are setting 
new records in today’s expanded bauxite and alumina min- 
ing programs. At the new Hurricane Creek alumina plant of 
the Aluminum Ore Company in Bauxite, Arkansas—said to 
produce the highest output of alumina from the lowest 
grade of bauxite being processed today—nearly 300 Morris 
pumps are regularly handling slurries with an exceptionally 
high content of silica, iron oxide and titanium oxide. 








Loss of efficiency is remarkably low because the running 
parts of Morris Slurry Pumps are simple and rugged, de- 
signed to handle slurries of high specific gravities at high 
heads. Suctions of large diameter and impellers with easy 
entrance curves permit flow of thick mixtures without 
choking or excessive friction. The im-. £77777""7""*""""77"7" 
portant patented feature of Morris 
hydraulic design—the pressure bal- 
anced impeller providing minimum 
turbulence of flow and maximum effi- 
ciency—contributes to the long life 
of the wearing parts. 

















Be sure you have the 
right pump design to suit 
the specific gravities, par- 
ticle size and density of 
solids in the slurries you 
have to handle. Get all 
the facts. Write now for 
Morris bulletin No. 173, 
contoining performance 
tables, specification re- 
quirements and other data. 














MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 











metric ton. Sacked cement is 
ried to trucks or railway cars or 
torage inside the packing plant. 
\ll the transmission and elevator 
was furnished by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, all the flat 
ting by the Hewitt Rubber Com- 
y, and all the V-belting by the 
tes Rubber Company. 
[he Mojonera brand of Portland- 
zzuolana cement is manufactured 
meet the Mexican specifications 
ring Portland -pozzuolana_ ce- 
Type C for general uses, 


Type D for high resistance to the 
action of sulphates, and Type E for 
high early hardening. 

The Guadalajara plant has a 
rated capacity of about 200 metric 
tons (220 short tons) of processed 
Portland-pozzuolana cement daily. 

The Guadalajara plant was built 
according to the plans of Alton J. 
Blank and Charles C. Jagou. The 
general manager of the company is 
Piers M. Williams. Construction 
was carried out under W. B. Wil- 
liams, chief engineer. 











by ASTM. 





I. TDA is a powerful grinding aid. 


2. TDA assures the manufacture of 
a uniform product. 


3. TDA improves the desirable prop- 
erties of the resulting con- 
crete, particularly in strength, 
plasticity and durability. 


TDA is not an air-entraining agent 
and does not lower the density of 
concrete. It is the only addition to 
High Early Strength Cement permitted 
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Blank (from page 74) 


periences and observations in con- 
nection with the use of these mate- 
rials which were completed in 186) 
At a later date, 1872, a fourth edj- 
tion of this book was published in 
which the initial use of Portland ce- 
ments in the construction of forti- 
fications on Staten Island, New York 
Harbor, effected during the years 
1870 and 1871, was incorporated 
At a still later date, 1896, the elev- 
enth edition of this book made its 
appearance. 


It is of interest to note that around 
the year 1896, and since, the uses of 
limes and of hydraulic cements, 
which include the various types of 
natural cements, started to decline 
as concerns their use in general con- 
structions, and they were replaced 
to a large extent by the increasing 
production of Portland cements. For 
a great many years thereafter, and 
up until recently, the limes and hy- 
draulic cements were used mainly 
in masonry construction, as the 


Portland cements expanded and 
absorbed the concrete-construction 
field. 


Recently in certain types of con- 
crete construction, such as concrete 
roads, the procedure has again 
been reversed in certain localities, 
for reasons which may be hard to 
understand, and may not be proved 
or known for some years to come. 
It has been known for a considerable 
number of years that a high mag- 
nesia content in Portland cement is 
not desirable. In fact, specifications 
limit the magnesia content in these 
cements to a maximum of 5.00 per 
cent. On the other hand, specifica- 
tions have no limitation as to the 
amount of magnesia that may be 
present in the natural cements. For 
road construction in some states it 
has been found advantageous to use 
a mixture composed of 75 per cent 
Portland cement with 25 per cent. 
natural cement. The fact that the 
natural cement may be extremely 
high in magnesia content and ex- 
tremely unstable or unsound in the 
usual steam, boiling and accelerated 
autoclaving tests for soundness, have 
not interfered with their use in this 
connection, since the opinion held is 
that a superior concrete for road 
construction results over that ob- 
tained when only Portland cement 
is used. Time only can tell the final 
result of these experiments, since 
there is to-day no reliable method 
for determining the ultimate quality 
of concrete whether the concrete be 
made from Portland cement or 4 
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mixture of Portland and natural ce- 
ments. 


In recent years considerable re- 
search has been made on the design 
of concrete. Cement-water ratios 
have made their appearance, fine- 
ness module of aggregates have been 
used, slump tests for concrete are 
more or less in use, and scientific 
methods of treating and placing con- 
crete are widely practiced, as are 
methods of mixing and curing. Fifty 
years ago less scientific methods were 
used in connection with concrete 
generally, yet a goodly number of 
the constructions then and _ since 
effected are still standing and giving 
service. If fifty years from now the 
same can be stated for concrete con- 
structions now being made, consider- 
able progress can be claimed. Ro- 
man constructions erected several 
thousands of years ago, with inferior 
types of cementitious materials, 
crude labor methods, and an almost 
complete lack of tools and equip- 
ment, continue to stand and give 
service in many instances. While 
this record may not promote envy 
with the present-day producer of 
cements, it still supplies a target to 
shoot at. 

This article contains nothing new 
for the reader. Most subjects treated 
have been treated years ago, and re- 
hashed over a long period of years. 
The object has been to point out 
that little, if anything new concern- 
ing cements is known now that was 
not known and discussed years ago. 





Van Way Returns to 
Equipment Industry 


John F. Van Way has resigned as 
western manager, field contracts, of 
Pir AND Quarry, effective July 1, to 
become sales representative of the 
Clearview Equipment & Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis. 

In 1942 and 1943, just prior to 
joining Prr anp Quarry, Mr. Van 
Way served as concrete plants super- 
intendent for the George A. Fuller 
Company during construction of the 
Dodge-Chicago plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation. After graduating from 
the University of Illinois in 1940 he 
spent two years as advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the C. S. 
Johnson Company, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. Van Way will make his home 
in St. Louis. 


Eastern Rock Products. Inc.. 
Utica, New York, has been appointed 
a distributor for the Kotal Com- 
pany in the Utica area. 
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In the 


A PLAN IS NO BETTER 
THAN ITS PARTS 


Drive for Production 



























No matter how skillfully a plant is laid 
out — how efficiently a production line 
is planned—non-stop operation de- 
pends on the strength, quality and 
wear resistance of the individual work- 
ing parts. 






















The combined skill of Jeffrey engineers, 
technicians, metallurgists and chemists 
is represented in every single Jeffrey 
maintenance part you buy, though it’s 
only a single length of chain, a pulley. 
gear or sprocket. 
























Whether your problem is one of good 
parts, good plants or good production 


.. » think of Jeffrey first. 
JEFFREY cocccsces 1877 

















































A typical modern cement 
plant showing Dorr 
Equipment. 





JORR equipment FoR MODERN | 
CEMENT PRODUCTION § 


For the new cement plant starting from scratch or for IFT 
onverting an open circuit mill to closed circuit grinding, 





: . . Its at 
Dorr equipment has produced outstanding results in wet Reeuts @ ORE 
process cement manufacture. CALAVERAS CEMENT 
A i a i ‘ uipm. 
: t nose _ non aoe at ——. , — © Capasity teetanite Hl — 
s based on the very latest developments known to the cemen Seu, icin wa oe 


ndustry, Dorr Classifiers are employed for primary and 
secondary grinding—Dorr Thickeners for slurry and concen- 
trates thickening—Turbo Mixers and Dorr Slurry Mixers for 
blending and storage. Also Dorr Classifiers and Thickeners 


Rotary Kilns—13°%/, 


® Power Decrease 
Raw Grinding—36°/, STA 











are used for the separate sand-iron circuit—an innovation ® Finer Raw Grinding — 
employed for the first time at Northampton. 94°/, —200 m; formerly 88°, 
0.5% +100m; “ 3-4% 
The results obtained by Calaveras at San Andreas, Calif., ennai , 
shown in the box at the right demonstrate the improvements “a scl en 
that can be obtained by conversion to partial Dorr C.C.G. ination of stray oversize and finer ARIN 
Existing plants with raw compartment mills or individual ball grinding. More uniform slurry as 
mills can be changed over to partial Dorr C.C.G. without tence ti kes ge onal 
nterruption of operation. — i 
ol @ If you are planning a new mill or 
I, would like to convert to more modern “om 
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methods, we will be glad to help you 
with our experience. 





THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22,N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 


ATLANTA 3, GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
TORONTO 1, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
CHICAGO, ILL... . . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER 2,CCLO. . . . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . . 811 WEST 7TH ST. 
H RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
I G IP WESTPORT, CONN, La 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 


570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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ADDRESS ALL INQ UERIEES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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Plant of the Permanente Cement 
Company at Permanente, Callif., 
which is equipped with grinding 
balls made by the American 
Forge Company. 


“VU EIRUCAIN” 


IFTY-SIX YEARS OF Rol-forged Steel 
ORGING EXPERIENCE (Heat Treated) 


ether with modern and adequate 
quipment, are offered to the mining, 
il, lumber, marine and industrial fields 


y the American Forge Co. specializing in 4 ave W h Ga t it ta kes I 


GRINDING MEDIA 


GRINDING BALLS ...and it takes a lot—crushing ore and pulverizing rock is no siss: 

STAMP MILL SHOES & DIES job. In a ball mill, grinding balls take a lot of punishment. To serv: 
GRINDING SLUGS & MILL RODS _ : , 

mene Western mining and cement operations we have made a specialty o 

FORGINGS FOR grinding balls and “AMERICAN” Grinding Balls are doing a fin: 

MILL ROLLS job everywhere. By our Rol-forged method the grain structure anc 


DIESEL ENGINES 


TURBINES fibre flow of the carbon steel are concentrated to give super strength 
GEARS & PINIONS the balls are then heat treated to give them greater hardness 
ARINE & INDUSTRIAL SHAFTING “AMERICAN” Grinding Balls are made to give longer service. W 


PIPE FLANGES make balls from % inch to 6 inches in diameter. Let us know you 


PRESS FORGED BARS & BILLETS requirements and we will be glad to quote prices. 


DROP FORGINGS 


FORGINGS MADE TO 
CUSTOMERS’ SPECIFICATIONS 
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...no wear, nothing 


Says — Portland Comeant er 
‘RE 
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YOUR POSTWAR DUST COLLECTION PROBLEM 


EXPERIENCE of the Dewey Portland Cement Company ships it presents, Buell suggests that plants in the rock 


ropriately put in their open letter on the opposite — products industry submit their dust collection problems to 
; been the invariable experience of the rock products _—_ Buell’s engineering staff now, while there is ample time for 
y with Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems, careful planning. And thereby assure to these plants the 
tr used. early installation of dust collection equipment when ma 


however, most plants ate handicapped by the lack terials are again released for civilian construction work. 


collection and other badly needed equipment of all Rock products operating men and engineers are invited 1) 


e to the absence of priorities. write for a copy of the factual illustrated book—"'The Buel! 


full understanding of this condition and the hard- (van Tongeren) System of Industrial Dust Recovery. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC; 
12 Cedar St., Suite 5000, New York 5, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


ee 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 
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spent for maintenance 


_...about Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Collectors 
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—_ time you run a length of non-preformed 

pe over asmall sheave or drum, you create a high degree 

f bending fatigue that shortens the life of the rope. 
[In contrast, when you use Bethlehem Form-Set in 


ur clamshells, derricks, cranes, and power shovels, 
u’ve got rope that’s ‘‘relaxed”’ because it’s been made 
the preforming process. Form-Set Rope is flexible 
unusually free from built-in torsional stresses. 
Where it is necessary that sheave and drum ratios 
small, these characteristics are especially desirable, 
they mean smoother spooling, longer rope-life, smaller 
intenance costs, and a lot less trouble-shooting. 
Besides the Form-Set feature, you’ll want Bethlehem’s 
‘urple Strand grade of rope for lifting and earth- 
oving work. Purple Strand is Bethlehem’s top quality 
made of improved plow steel—and that means it’s 
fine a rope as you can buy anywhere. 


When you think WIRE ROPE 
... think BETHLEHEM 
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N Follow these suggestions and 
OW more than ever before, crushers are being get better service from your 
operated under forced conditions brought on by SYMONS CONE CRUSHER 


war. Often the crusher is badly overloaded because 





% DON’T OVERLOAD 


of production demands. Operating periods are 
longer. There is less opportunity for shutdowns for 


% FEED PROPERLY 


inspection and repair. Such conditions contribute to 


reduction of output, loss of crusher efficiency and % INSPECT REGULARLY 
increase in maintenance expense. 


While the Symons Cone Crusher is designed to oper- * KEEP PARTS TIGHT 


ate under extreme conditions, it cannot be expected 


% MAINTAIN AMPLE LUBRICATION 


to withstand continued abuse and neglect. Take care 


of your crusher and it will pay dividends in more * READ THE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


satisfactory performance and greater profit returns. 
We have prepared a booklet to 


NORDBERG MFG CO NORDBERG aid you to properly care for your 
° e's crusher. Write for Bulletin 116. 
MILWAUKEE7,WISCONSIN if 


NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES LONDON + TORONTO /MAHINERY 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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WILL NOT PRODUCE HEADACHES from handling - -- reduces 
eathing muck pile fumes. Better working 


discomfort from br 
d your men! 


conditions for you an 
Arctic or Tropic temperatures. 


WILL NOT FREEZE or leak at 
Maintained high efficiency - - - anywhere . -- anytime ! 


S IMPACT in high-powered Rifle 


WITHSTAND 
safety for workers ! 
¢ toughest, you'll find Trojan 


@ Up at the front whe 

Products helping our d the advance. Today a tool of 
destruction, Trojan e designed for peace—for build- 
ing and developm hope the power of Trojan can 
be turned to its intended US a tool of construction —S0ON - 


Bullet Test. Greater 





POWDER COMPANY 


ONE OF KM 
ERICA S OLDEST HIGH EXPLOSIVES MANUFACTURERS 





PLANTS: SEIPLE, PA 
LE, PA. + ROBERT, C 
Al. + MAG 
3A 
ZINES STRATEGICALLY LOC 
La -Bisemes. | '2e) 
YUGHOUT THE NAT 
eR Ele, | 


FFICES: ALLE 
: NTOWN, PA 
- © SAN FRANC 
is 
CO, CAL. + LOS ANGELES, CAL 
’ - © PORTLAND, O 
,» ORE. - NEW Y 
ORK, nN. Y. 
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CEMENT 


is an essential material 











; ‘th [As 
ee | INDISPENSABLE 


4 for military and 
industrial needs 


VANT 


AIR SEPARATOR 























CEMENT is “backing the attack” in countless ways 
.. for airfields and runways...road building... 
gun emplacements...and in many other applica- 


tions. 


STURTEVANT Air Separators are an important factor 
in serving this phas> of the war effort, just as they 
have been the mainstay of industrial cement pro- 


duction for over a generation. 


STURTEVANTS insure perfectly sized materials in a 
range of 40 to 350 mesh, increase plant capacities 
up to 300%, and consistently show large saving in 


Write for Information power and maintenance costs. 
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for . . - Air where and when it's needed 
The trend toward Fuller Rotary Com- 


« SN Pik 
pressors is becoming increasingly greater. ODDIE 


Cement plant engineers and operators ENO/ING 
are constantly finding more and more 
places where installation of these mach- 
ines préves to be of decided advantage. 

‘““Spetting’’ compressors has many ad- 
vantages. Machines operate only at 
pressures demanded by the work to be 
done. When a department has com- 
pleted its daily cycle of operation, the 
(compressor is shut down. This means 
4a saving in power, supervision and main- 
tenance. In addition, it also eliminates 
unnecessarily long transmission lines 
and. consequent loss of power to com- 
pensate for pressure losses. 

The plant illustrated on these pages 
has a total of 14 Fullers .. . “‘spotted’”’ 
as close as possible to the point of utili- 
zation of the air. 

You, too, can profit by such installa- 
tions. Consult our engineering depart- 
ment. They'll be glad to work with you. = MOUSE ——> 























200-FT THICKENER FOR 
CONCENTRATES 










80-F7. SLURRY- 
STORAGE TANAS 


Fuller rotary air compressors and vacuum 
. pumps are located in various parts of the 

7 ; ; 

plant, supplying air at 50 pounds pressure 

or less for various operations. 


| > o Rotary compressor in the flotation- 
/00- FT, WH/TE department pump-house supplies the 
SLURR ar air for agitation in the slurry-blending 











tanks and other purposes in this de- 
partment. 


THICKENER 




























Rotary compressor on the filter floor 
supplies air used for slurry agitation in 
the kiln-feed tanks. 





BO/LERS Four rotary vacuum pumps supply the 
vacuum necessary for the withdrawal 
of moisture from the filter cake in this 


department. 





Rotary compressor supplies air for the 
Fuller-Kinyon Pump conveying hot 
flue dust. 








Rotary compressor supplies air for the 
Fuller-Kinyon Pump which conveys 
finished gray cement to storage silos. 








Rotary compressor supplies air for the 
Fuller-Kinyon Pump which conveys 
finished white cement to storage silos. 


Four rotary compressors in the base- 
ment of the gray-cement pack-house 
supply the air for the six Fuller-Kinyon 
Portable Pumps under the silos and 
other purposes in this department. 


Rotary compressor in the white-cement 
pack-house does the same work in that 
atoms 














OFFICE AND 
LABORATORY. SS 


‘FULLER COMPANY- CATASAUQUA, PA. 


CHICAGO, 3 WASHINGTON, 5, D.C SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Marquette Bldg. Colorado Bldg. Chancery Bldg 


c- meni | 
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The Original and Outstanding 


500 cubic-foot Portable Compressor 


And here are some other things you should know 
about the machine that revolutionized portable 
compressor practice in 1939: 


1 It’s the only 500-cfm portable available with a 
gasoline engine as well as an oil engine. (See * 
below). 


2 Weighs only 10,600 pounds...the lightest 500- 
cfm machine available. 


3 Big enough to run two powerful FM-2 wagon 
drills. 


4 Small enough and tough enough to go trail- 
blazing over mountains and through swamps. 


S Drill-More multi-speed regulator makes the 
machine even more efficient at half load than at full 
load. When running only one wagon drill or lighter 
drills, no more fuel is required than if a smaller 
compressor were used. 


6 Multi-speed regulation of portable-compressor 
capacity was originated by Ingersoll-Rand... intro- 
duced with the K-500. The average working speed 
of compressor and engine is lower... more efficient 
... less. wear.. longer life. 


7 Spring mounting and automotive-type steering 
are standard. 


8 Electric cranking with commercial 12-volt 
equipment is standard for oil as well as gasoline 
engine. Both engines are easily hand-cranked. 


9 “Finger-tip” control of heavy-duty, easily main- 
tained clutch. 


10 All operating controls and gauges are centrally 
located. 


11 Low, easily filled fuel tank. 


12 Proven design, performance, stamina, and re- 
liability ...used all over the world. 


*13 Quickly convertible from operation on one fuel 


to another (oil, gasoline, or natural gas) by substi- 
tuting external fuel accessories only. 


*14 Astonishingly low gasoline consumption pre- 


sents a new consideration in the choice between oil 
and gasoline drive. 


*15 For oil, it’s the well-known I-R Type H engine 


... Smooth running, easy to maintain, easy to start. 


wameiaaee Ingersoll-Rand. ee 
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COMPRESSORS © AIR TOOLS * ROCK DRILLS * TURBO BLOWERS * CONDENSERS * CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS * OIL AND GAS ENGINFS 
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From the earliest days of 
mechanized transportation, 
Raybestos leadership has been 
the result of keeping progressively 
ahead. x Today, Raybestos means: |), the 
most complete and diversified line of 
brake linings and clutch facings in America 
....2), the exactly right material for the make, 
model and job....3), and nation-wide acceptance 
based squarely upon utmost customer satisfaction. 

* Tomorrow, Raybestos’ war-won “know-how” will 
make Raybestos and Raybestos friction materials still 


more essential to you. 
THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












FRICTIONEERS to AMERICA 


INVEST IN * Manufacturing the most complete line of highest quality metallic and non-metallic brake linings 
and clutch facings for every type of equipment, war and civilian. Also fan belts and hose. 
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Cement and other rock products, important members of the 
ground crew, have reported “ready for duty” in Multiwall 
Paper Bags, and have speeded the completion of airfields, 
factories, hospitals, bridges, laboratories, and many other 
projects vital to industrial and military prosecution of the war. 
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Multiwall Paper Bags are required for industrial 
shipments of food products, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and construction materials — for domestic use and 
overseas to our armed forces and civilian popula- 
tions of allied nations and occupied countries. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


é NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230.No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 montgomery St. 
IN CANADA: ; ~ ’ 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Vv British Columbia No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
eran sh ve Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. 


Denver, Colo. 
New Orleans, La. 
Nazereth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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K & WILCOX CO. 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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DOSE OF SALT 


Encrusted with chemical salts, this Tri-Clad motor 
continues to drive a pump without breakdown of 
its insulation. In almost every industrial plant, motors 
are called upon to keep going under conditions 
which try their endurance to the limit. It may be in 
a plating room, or on an exhaust fan, or in a wet 
sub-cellar, or — as in this case — in connection with 
chemical processing. In emergencies, open motors 
may face conditions for which good engineering 
practice would require totally enclosed construction 
— conditions which tend to corrode the frame and 
attack the insulation. Endurance of Tri-Clad motors 
under such conditions results from tests like the one 
described below. 











- 


Salt-spray test of 7R//CLAD motors gives 


816 Us Paro 


assurance of long life in severe service 





n this accelerated life test to determine the ultimate 
I endurance of their insulation, the motors are operated 
to failure under one of the worst possible combinations 
of conditions. They are continually exposed to a 2% 
salt-water spray, while operating on a duty cycle of 
3 minutes on and 37 minutes off. (These repeated 
voltage surges impose greater stress on the insulation 
than would continuous operation.) Tests are run on 
all new insulations developed, and as a_ production 
check on motors taken at random off the assembly 
lines. Because of their endurance under this severe test, 
among others, Formex* wire and Glyptal* bonding 
material were chosen for Tri-Clad insulation 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Left: Conical hoods 
cover the tanks in 


which these salt-spray oO \ 
tests are conducted. 0) 


TRI/CLAD 
MOTORS 
coe 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million dollars’ 
| worth of War Bonds. 
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A “Nicholson” built storage plant is the answer to your storage 
problem for that bulk material which has been so carefully con- 
trolled in process. 


Industrial leaders of name products know the value obtained. 
by keeping their product free from foreign materials. 


“Nicholson” bins and handling equipment are designed for 
cement, lime, stone, sand, chemicals, glass ingredients, in 
fact all granular materials. 


“Nicholson’s” competent engineers are at your service to offer 
helpful suggestions in planning your storage and handling 
projects. 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


BULK. STORAGE eavouns EQUIPMENT | 


B01 | £0) &X0) ies 


Yo TK OF ye 
TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CHECK YOUR OPERATIONS for Maximum Dozer Use 


Use this handy LeTourneau check-list 





It’s planned to cover your complete clearing and stripping 
It pays to check your equipment | GYGIE., . . SHOWS yOu what to look for at every operating step 


operating procedure regularly. If 
you feel that you're not getting eames 


maximum use from your tractor- CLEARING . =" Check These Points. V 


Doser rigs, use this simple Le- |. Use your largest, heaviest tractors and Dozers to take out trees up to 3 feet in 
fourneau check-list. It will quick- diameter. Here's how . 


ly show you where your job is Check tree to remove dead limbs that might fall and injure operator. 


falling down and what to do to 


Saucer out dirt to cut roots opposite "fall" side of tree. 


orrect the situation. : : : . 
1 e situation Take a bite on either side of stump to cut and loosen roots. 


of. wi nd 


Here’s More Apply Dozer blade high up trunk for extra leverage and rock tree a few times 
to loosen—then push tree over and/or... 


Hel si | 
(Onorate & Pp 6. Reach blade under root ball for final push. | 
po seis lo keep your - - , 


7. Jn all clearing and Dozer earthmoving operations, use LeTourneau front end 
== : Power Unit wherever possible; this leaves rear of tractor free for mounting Le- 
7. tors and repair Tourneau 2-drum Power Control Unit to operate Carryalls, Tractor Cranes, etc. 
crews informed : 


on the most | LOADS . . . Check These Points ¥ 


a - practical oper- = RE thar Fe oes 
—— ating, service . Dozer bowl should always carry a heaping load. 
2s sr + and re pa ir 2. Tractor motor should be working under full load by keeping up a full r.p.m. 
“ ‘ > nractices. The 
es practices, The 3. Correctly set the blade—angled or straight, tilted or level—for the work. 


Le Tourneau 
Co-Operator is offered to you and | TRAVELING ... Check These Points JV 
your men FREE. Published 10 | - 
times yearly. Read regularly by |. I m.p.h. travel speed—or low gear—should be used. 
over 50,000 pit and quarry opera- 
tors, miners, contractors, loggers 
and others who operate and care 
for LeTourneau equipment 
write for your copies TODAY 
Just address: Dept. PQ-744, R. G. 


LeTourneau, Inec., Peoria, [linois. 


tatiana tractor opera- 





Back-up should be made in the highest gear possible. 
Efficient haul distances should be no longer than 200 or 300 feet. 
; Doze loads in a trench or “slot'’ wherever possible. 


Always doze downhill with loads. It's almost always possible. 


ao oe 


Where 2 or more tractors are available—work them side-by-side to move an 
extra yard or two between Dozer bowls. 


LeTourneau Dozer building access road. | SPREADING ... Check These Points V 


On steep, side-hill work like this, keep cut 
low on the inside, next to the bank, to |. Spread as quickly as possible. 
eliminate tendency 
of tractor to slip off 2. Spread earth in lifts or layers as required and get rid of it quickly. 


the loose edge of 
the fill. 3. As soon as spread is completed, don't waste time beginning back-up or return. 


MECHANCIAL—(Check with LeTourneau Maintenance Manuals) 


1. Check all adjustments on Power Control Unit and Dozer. 

















Blades should be installed properly to keep them sharp. 
Cable must be free from binding and all sheaves running free. 


Lubricate sheave bearings every 8 hours. 


wr 


If rear Power Control Unit is used, right-hand drum should carry cable. 





Check with Your Dealer—i; your check-up shows a need for repairs or 
parts, call your LeTourneau distributor—he’s completely equipped to handle your 
repair job- quickly, thus reduce costly down-time, Check with him NOW. 


<<PETOURNEAL 
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= F 3 SIMPLE 
OWL MILL a sae 
=r . = ; J CONTROL 


to-Metal Contact of 
1 Ring in Pulverizing 


Plan now for post-war economy by equipping 
your plant with the modern-design BOW! 
MILL. 


It is the key to kiln efficiency .. . handles any 
grade or moisture coal . .. high availability ... 
thermostatic control . . . lubrication and adjust: 
ments from outside of mill .. . noiseless, vibra- 
tionless, dustless operation. 


Conserve gas and oil for military needs by using 


powdered coal best utilized by Bowl Mill firing. 


INSTALLATIONS OF 
RAYMOND BOWL MILLS 
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FOR MODERNIZING 
YOUR CEMENT MILL 








DOUBLE | | 
WHIZZER | 


VERTICAL 
SLIDE 
DAMPERS 


DISTRIBUTOR 
PLATE 


RAYMOND 


Double Whizzer 
MECHANICAL AIR SEPARATOR 














For further details write 
for RAYMOND BUL- 
LETINS on Bowl Mills 
It’s the standard unit for classifying cement in closed and Separators. 
circuit grinding operations. You can regulate the fine- 
ness by exterior adjustments for obtaining either high- 
early-strength cement, or the standard grades. 


The double-whizzer feature insures closer separation of 


the fines with cleaner tailings, and gives extra high Tail- 
capacities at high fineness grades. For closer control ~— 
ri of particle size and maximum surface areas, the Ray- 
| mond Air Separator with patented double whizzer is 


consistent in results, , , 
The Raymond Double Whizzer is also econom- 


ically adapted for classifying other materials, 
including lime, gypsum, slate dust, clays, 
graphite, limestone, silica, talc and practically 
the whole range of non-metallic minerals, 


chemicals and manufactured products. 
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Wt feeld-proven fact... 
IN CEMENT DUST RECOVERY MULTICLONE-COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 
GIVE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY, LONGEST LIFE, LOWEST MAINTENANCE! 


Ts 


Wun laying plans for building or modernizing your 
cement plant, keep this important fact in mind... Acement 


plant is a long term investment that generally continues 
to operate day-in, day-out over a period of many years. 
And MULTICLONE-COTTRELL equipment has proven its 
ability to stay on the job year after year, collecting dust 
from kiln gases with high efficiency, low maintenance 
and trouble-free operation. 

These advantages of MULTICLONE-COTTRELL recovery 
equipment have been proven not on just a few installa- 
tions, but on dozens of the major cement plant installa- 
tions throughout the country, from the smallest to the 
largest...and on installations located in all parts of the 


United States, as well as in many foreign countries. 


This invaluable background of service and dependability 
can be of great help in assuring maximum efficiency, long 
life and trouble-free dust recovery in your plant. Let our 
experienced enginering staff work with you in simplifying 
your recovery problems. 


Send for these booklets which give 
further details on Multiclone 
and Cottrell equipment. 


Important MULTICLONE-COTTRELL Advantages 


Highest efficiency, approaching 100% recovery if desired 
..» Minimum draft loss... Lowest maintenance cost (all 
metal construction, no high speed moving parts)... Low- 
est power costs... Any capacity, a few c.f.m. or MILLIONS 
... Low labor costs (fully automatic operation) ...Maxi- 
mum flexibility and adaptability to varying requirements 
... Minimum overall cost per year of service! 


WESTERN 
CORPORATION 


LNCINEERS, DESICNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 


Main Office: 1015 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 @ 140 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3 
HOBART BUILDING e SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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This New 


For more than twenty years ‘Bill’ Dickie 
has been helping users of Rotary Kilns, 
Coolers, Dryers, etc., to overcome mechani- 
cal difficulties. The troubles some of these 
people have had “shouldn't happen to a 
dog”, but Bill has found answers to most 
of them and he tells here, in his own 
language, just what was done to keep the 
job going—either permanently or until 
replacement parts could be secured. 


The big idea, however, is to PREVENT 
TROUBLE, through proper precautions in 
unloading, erecting, and lining up the 
kilns before they go into operation and by 
watching out for unfavorable conditions 








Bulletin Might Easily Save You 
Many Hours of Precious Working Time... 





which might cause trouble if not corrected 
in time. It’s all here in plain words—that 
anybody can understand and all experi- 
enced operating men will appreciate. 


We want everyone whose responsibilities 
include the operation of Rotary Kilns, 
Coolers, Dryers, Retorts, Calciners, etc., to 
have a copy of this bulletin (No. 389) and 
will mail it promptly on request. Write to- 
day for a free copy and tell us, also, about 
any processing problems or requirements 
within the scope of the Vulcan equipment 
listed below. Our engineers will be glad 
to make constructive suggestions without 
charge or obligation of any kind. 












VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 


Main Office and Works WILKES-BARRE, PA., New York Office 50 Church 


Rotary Kilns, Coolers and Dryers Toothed, Double-Roll Crushers Heavy-Duty Electric Hoists 
Rotary Retorts. Calciners, Etc. High-Speed Hammer-Type Pulverizers Self-Contained Electric Hoists Diesel and Gasoline Locomotives 
Improved Vertical Lime Kilns Ball, Rod and Tube Mills Scraper-Loading Hoists Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Automatic Quick-Lime Hydrators $haking-Chute and Chain Conveyers Cast-Steel Sheaves and Gears Electric Locomotives and Larrys 


eee. 












Steam Locomotives 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
MACHINERY FOR A 
COMPLETE CEMENT 
PLANT... 


KENNEDY INTEGRAL GEAR DRIVEN TUBE MILL 


The new KENNEDY Integral Gear Drive for Tube Mills can be used on Combination Ball Mills, 
Net Grinding Tube Mills, Dry Grinding Tube Mills and Air Swept Tube Mills. It is impossible to 
mis-align these gears because the gear housing supports both the discharge end of the mill and 


the roller bearings carrying the gears. All bearing seats are machined in a jig at the factory 
to a tolerance of 3/1000 of an inch. 


KENNEDY ROTARY KILN 
10° x 9" x 250° 

Mounted on 4 riding rings. These kilns can be 

built in any diameter or length desired. We are 

prepared to furnish complete cement plants and 


mining plants. 
| 


‘ 


~ KENNeDy-VAN SauN Mec. & ENG. CorPORATION 
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A #491, 


KENNEDY 


BALL BEARING 
GEARLESS CRUSHER 


with a Synchronous Motor built 
in its pulley. This machine shows 


80% saving in the cost of 
maintenance and a saving of 
50% in power over geared 
crushers. It has produced 156 
tons per hour when set to 7/16" 
between the head and concaves 
at the bottom. 


Write for information on KEN- 
NEDY Ball Bearing Gearless Stand- 
ard and Secondary Crushers, Jaw 
Crushers, etc. 





We also manufacture Vibrating Screens 
and Belt Conveyors. Write for cata- 
logue and description. 













2 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA. 
| 
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Mr. Cement Man, Do You Know All You Should 
Know About Hammermills? 








On.y DIXIE 


Non-Clog Hammermills 






have this feature 






...that's why Tough Rocks and 
Sticky Material 


never stop Production 


when you use a DIXIE 


Kor example: the Cuban Portland Cement 

hing costs are usually caused by “traf- Company reported a serious output problem 
feed failures when the crusher in their quarry operations. 

hoked with clayey, sticky material. 













This was due to the inability of their old 
crushing equipment to handle wet raw mate- 
rial, resulting in delays and continuous choke- 





duction break-downs are eliminated 
DIXIE Non-Clog Hammermill by the 
noving breaker plate, which insures 






rechanical feed at all times, with rec- ups. 






ties, 





Then they installed a No. 7260 DIXIE 
sti hades to aa ee Non-Clog Hammermill, fitted with a movable 


* points, giving full control of quality breaker plate. 
ot product, 





ore, the DIXIE moving breaker plate 







Since then, the DIXIE has worked -continu- 
ously under all conditions, even crushing 
plastic, water-soaked mud for days at a time. 














' 
| DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO, 
1 4202 Goodfellow Blvd. St. Loufs, Mo, 

1 


Please send free booklet on Dixie Non-Clog Hammermills. We want to crush 
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Thrust bearing 



























































































Lifting teeth 
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Minogue Slurry Agitator 








MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


Division of 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
131 E. Wacker Drive 
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“CEMENT KILN OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 


For Rotary Cement, Lime, Clay or Ore Kilns 


Low or high pressure air atomizing type oil burners, oil pumping 
and heating equipment, strainers, meters, blowers and compres- 


sors, and fuel oil pre-heaters. 


In use at: "La Tolteca," “Apasco," ''Pacificos," "Guadalajara," 


and other plants in Mexico, as well as many plants in the U. S. 


STAPLES & PFEIFFER 


528 Bryant Street San Francisco 7, California 
Cable address: SANDP 

















C7 + MlR-0-COL = 


ay URES WEAR 


Because Mir-O-Col Hard Facing Rods have a deposited hardness of 54 to 57 Rockwell C scale, high red hardness 
ind will not shatter under impact. These qualities assure you the utmost in hard facing wear, and the low cost 
of the metal in relation to its long life's wear will reduce maintenance costs and eliminate expensive and unneces- 
sary work stoppages for repairs due to excessive wear. 


Send for your free copy of the “Welder’s Guide to Successful Hard Facing.” 


MIR-0-COL ALLOY CO. sirosior sins 


2416 EAST 53rd STREET 


There Nothing Accidental About Quality"  \0S ANGELES 1. CALIF 
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Model 5SF Semi-Trailer with 10 Cu. Yd. Rock Body 


SEMI-TRAILER DUMP UNITS 


WITH ROCK TYPE OPEN END OR STANDARD TAIL- 
GATE TYPE BODIES FOR ALL TYPES OF BULK 
MATERIAL HAULING ARE AVAILABLE FOR SALE 
TO APPROVED USERS. COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


TRUCK ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








CEMENT PLANTS and other industrial works have demonstrated the 


dependability, economy and accuracy of Merrick WEIGHTOMETERS 
and FEEDOWEIGHTS. 


If you handle bulk materials on belt conveyors, the WEIGHTOMETER 
will provide a constant, accurate record of weights while in transit. 


For feeding operations, the FEEDOWEIGHT is a conveyor-type feeder 
scale for automatically registering and uniformly feeding materials by 
weight. Ideal for batch or continuous proportioning and for feeding 
two or more materials. 


WEIGH 
while you 


The WEIGHTOMETER for automatic, con- . VEY 


tinuous precision weighing. 


The FEEDOWEIGHT — an auto- 
matic, continuous feeder scale. 














MERRICK Weighing Devices have been serving industry for 30 years. 
Most of the early installations are still giving honest, accurate serv- 
ice. The company's best testimonial is the large number of repeat 
orders for additional Merricks from these same users. 





Merrick engineers are ready at all times to help you work out your 
weighing problems. Tell us your requirements. 








MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., passaic, N. J. 
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7 BILLION 
DOLLARS 


s the estimated sum that will be spent for post 
war highways, improvements and highway bridges. 
This should raise the questions: What are you 
doing for your share of this program? Will you 
need more or larger bulk cement storage? Have 
you the most economical crushed stone storage 
and material handling arrangement? If in doubt, 
Neill's'’ staff of specialized technicians will assist 
you to find the answers. 


PLAN NOW 


t may not be necessary to wait until 
the post war needs are here to do that 
expanding or remodeling. A survey by 
our engineers may justify Ponti Bes 
expenditures, using low priority prod- 
ucts, similar to a recent crushed rock 
torage “illustrated herein", constructed 
for one of the leading cement manu- 


ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 
racturers. 


30 VESEY ST. 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y.. 


NEW LEADER Truck Body Type 


LIME SPREADERS 


Can Now Be Purchased Without Triple AAA 
Certificates or Priority 


"THENEW LEADER® 


¥ EQUIPMENT CO 
ayer RAPIDS 1OwaA 


{= above picture shows a rear view of the new 
model NEW LEADER marl and lime spreader. 
This spreader is equipped with an extra wide con- 
veyor and two distributor discs and is strictly a one- 
man spreader. You will be able to haul wet lime or 
marl and, due to the large opening in the back end 
of the spreader, material will always feed onto the 
distributor disc evenly. 


This spreader has many outstanding features. Both 
gear boxes driving the distributor discs are equipped 
with cut steel gears and ball-bearings running in a 
dust-proof and oil-tight gear case. The large gear 
box driving the wide chain conveyor is equipped with 
a steel ring gear and pinion and a thrust bearing 
also running in a dust-proof and oil-tight gear case. 
Bearing hangers are placed underneath the distribu- 
tor discs; these are also equipped with ball bearings. 
This helps to carry the weight of the distributor discs 
and the load, the weight not being suspended from 
the gears in the small gear box. With this arrange- 
ment you are assured longer lived gears. The frame- 
work of the spreader is of hardwood. 


These spreaders can now be purchased without 
priority or certificates of any kind. Write us for 
any additional information, also prices. 


Write today for latest catalog 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
Including Lime Spreaders, Sand and Cinder Spreaders, Chip Rock 
Clay and Dirt Spreaders. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U. S. A. Phone 32017-32018 
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HE KEYNOTE to efficient present day quarry S HOVEL i" 0) [) % 
operation is well thrown, properly broken per 
stone in the primary blast. 

Excessive secondary blasting requires labor 


and supplies; also it retards shovel production. 


A correct burden to spacing ratio will reduce secondary blasting. 
fiir 4 . * HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
Few quarries have uniform rock strata throughout the face. 
Each stratum will have blasting characteristics of its own. The * PERMISSIBLES 
correct explosive for each stratum of the face is the final answer 
* 
to a good blast. BLASTING 
Blasts should be measured by tons produced per shovel hour POWDER 
instead of ‘tons per pound. Remember — a shovel swing lost in 
: ttle . * BLASTING 
moving a large stone is never regained. Make every move count. 
ACCESSORIES 


© Capable field engineers are available at your call. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Pa. Bluefield, West Va. Scranton, Pa. St. Lovis, Mo. Chicago, Ill 
Pottsville, Pa. Hazleton, Pa, Maynard, Mass. 
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| 
pene” PROTECTION 


Your product packed in JAITE Heavy-Duty Multi-Wall 
Paper Bags has printing class and the protection of a 


tailor-made bag that will meet your requirements in 
the Pack House and in the Field. 


JAITE 
HEAVY DUTY 
PAPER BAGS 


for 


CEMENT MORTAR LIME 





a 


S 


PLASTER INSULATION ~ PAPER BAGS © 


RE 


PIGMENTS CHEMICALS DELIVER I NG " 
FERTILIZER ASPHALT “THE GOODS = 


ROSIN FLOUR AT HOME 
SUGAR SALT and FEED "ABROAD. - 


2 AND& 8 


= 


*_ SS FOR. NICTORY._ | 























Multi-Wall SEWED 
Multi-Sax PASTED 


JAITE MULTI-WALL BAGS are made out of Multi-Wall quality "Tough" Kraft Paper, including 
moisture-proof sheet when necessary. 


Your Inquiry Will Have Prompt Attention 


¢ 
K 
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HELBY County, Alabama, im- 
mediately south of Birmingham, 
is one of the nation’s important 

lime-producing districts and _ for 
many. years has been the South’s 
chief source of supply. The high- 
calcium Silurian limestone in this 
relatively small area provides an 
ideal raw material for lime manufac- 
ture and eight plants were in pro- 
duction at the outbreak of World 
War II. These plants, for the most 
part, originally used wood or coal, 
or a combination of both, as fuel. 
However, when natural gas, piped 
in from Louisiana, became available 
the more enterprising operators con- 
verted their kilns to utilize this fuel. 
This proved to be their salvation as 
the man-power shortage developed 
and coal and wood became scarce. 
\s a result only four plants are now 
in operation—those of the Alabaster 
Lime Company, the Cheney Lime 
& Cement Company, the Keystone 
Lime Works, and the Longview-Sag- 
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Masonry-Cement Plant, Auto-Dump 
Cars Added 


at Keystone Lime Works 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 





inaw Lime Works. The plants of 
the Alabama Lime Company, Cen- 
tral Lime Works, Newala Lime 
Works, and Superior Lime & Hy- 
drate Company have halted pro- 
duction, for the duration at least. 

A-recent tour of this district re- 
veals that the four operating plants 
are extremely busy supplying lime for 
industrial and chemical uses which 
have increased greatly due to the 
demands of the war. Nearly all the 
product is now going to the South’s 
steel and aluminum plants, paper 
mills and sugar refineries, synthetic- 
rubber plants, and for industrial and 
municipal water treatment. 

The plant of the Alabaster Lime 
Company at Siluria is the only one 
in this area (and one of a very few 
in the entire country) which recov- 
ers and markets the carbon-dioxide 
gas driven off when the stone is 
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calcined. Both liquid CO, and “dry 
ice” are produced in a separate plant 
owned and operated by Pure Car- 
bonic, Inc., a subsidiary of the Air 
Reduction Sales Company. About 
15 tons of commercial product is 
made daily, most of it being shipped 
to Birmingham and Atlanta, 

The plant of the Keystone Lime 
Works has recently made a few im- 
provements that are worthy of men- 
tion. These include the opening of 
a new quarry and the installation of 
automatic-dumping mine cars, and 
the partial completion of a ma- 
sonry-cement plant. 

A ramp and incline have been 
built from the floor of the new 
quarry up to the kilns. The cars 
formerly used at this plant ran on 
34-inch gage tracks but when it was 
decided to install Sanford-Day auto- 
matic dump cars the gage was wid- 
ened to 48 inches on the new incline 
to accommodate the larger discharge 
doors with which the new cars are 





ia! view of the Keystone Lime Works. New masonry-cement department under construction at extreme left. An incline from the new 
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quarry has been added at the right since this picture was taken, 
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ster buckets 
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these four of which are 
perated in pairs. A switch 
quarry floor allows two cars 
saded while the other two are 
the kilns, discharge 
return. Seventeen 
3-ton Dempster 
are used in the 
workmen sort and 


cars, 


up to 


W here 


in the new quarry showing one of 
trucks and several of the buckets. 


Two Mack trucks 


he stone. 


kept busy bringing the loaded 


ets to 


re 


) 
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proving 


Loaded automatic-dumping cars en route to kilns with empty cars on switch waiting to be 
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the car-loading ramps 
turning them empty to the 
combining the 
car system to the kilns 
the Dempster-Dumpster load- 
ethod a cycle of efficient high- 
ction, low-cost operation, that 
especially valuable in 


days of labor scarcity, has been 


Bottom-dump bucket discharging load of stone into car. 


developed. It has also cut the equip- 
ment investment to the minimum 
and saves gasoline and tires, too. 

The Keystone company manufac- 
tures all types of lime, including 
hydrate and pulverized quicklime. 
The burning is done in 8 shaft kilns 
40 feet high and ranging from 5 feet 
8 inches to 8 feet 9 inches inside 
diameter. 

The new Keystone masonry-ce- 
ment department was nearly com- 
pleted when the war made it almost 
impossible to obtain the few ma- 
chines needed to place it in produc- 
tion. And, as the demand for con- 
struction materials declined, the 
owners decided to postpone its com- 
pletion until after the end of hos- 
tilities. —The materials to be used in 
the preparation include (1) quick- 
lime, (2) gypsum, (3) Portland ce- 
ment, (4) granulated slag, and (5) 
high-alumina clay. First, the clay 
and slag (Superock) are combined 


loaded. Man ir center is operating cable control. 


and the mixture is elevated to a ro- 
tary drier after which they ar 
ground: in a 2-roll crusher and 
stored in one of four hopper-bottom 
bins arranged in line. The other 
three bins store the lime, gypsum 
and cement. These materials are 
fed into a 40-foot continuous hy- 
drator equipped with two screws 
turning in opposite directions. Wate: 
is added at one point and vents al- 
low the heat generated to pass into 
the atmosphere. The mixture as it 
leaves the hydrator is transferred to 
an Allis-Chalmers 5- by 22-foot tube- 
mill which will have a capacity of 
5 tons of finished product per hour. 
After being ground the mortar ce- 
ment is elevated to a 100-ton bin 
above a 2-tube St. Regis bag-packer 
where the sacks, bearing the trade- 
mark “Keymortar,” are filled. Foun 
dations are already in for another 
100-ton bin to supply a second bag- 
packer to be installed later. 
William V. Hammond is presi- 
dent of the Keystone Lime Works, 
Kenneth L. Hammond is secretary- 
treasurer, and W. C. Stewart is 
superintendent and chief engineer 





Diamond Rock Asphalt 


Properties Are Sold 

Bondholders of the old Diamond 
Rock Asphalt Company of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, will receive |li- 
quidating dividends totalling $64,000 
following the sale of properties and 
assets to the Ohio Valley Rock As- 
phalt Company of Louisville. 

Included in the, assets were deeds 
to 900 acres and mineral rights to 
18,000 acres in Edmonsen County. 
Kentucky, and a 5-acre plot on the 
river at Bowling Green used as 4 
loading station. 
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Mineral Industry’s Labor Relations 
Helped by Government Conciliation 


ACK in 1913 when an act of 

Congress established the U. S. 

Department of Labor, the Con- 
ciliation Service was set up within 
the department. Since that time, 
the Conciliation Service has handled 
more than 70,000 cases, and the 
overwhelming majority were settled 
without any work stoppage. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this 30-year record is the fact 
that all these labor disputes were 
settled by voluntary methods of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. Commis- 
sioners of Conciliation, as they are 
called, have no law to enforce, except 
the law of reason. They can suggest, 
persuade, or argue, but they do not 
issue orders to management or labor. 

To-day man-power shortages in 
many industries have served to 
underline the work of the Concilia- 
tion Service in promoting smooth in- 
dustrial relations. For one inevitable 
by-product of labor-management 
disputes is an atmosphere of tension 
that hampers production even when 
the controversy does not lead to an 
actual work stoppage. 

Last year the Conciliation Service 
handled 21,775 cases involving more 
than 11,000,000 workers in_ all 
branches of industry. In the non- 
metallic-minerals field (excluding the 
clays and the fuels) the service 
handled 656 dispute cases involving 
220,270 workers. If we include other 
situations, such as arbitrations, tech- 
nical services, special investigations 
and the like, commissioners disposed 
of 778 cases involving 233,603 work- 
ers in nonmetallic minerals. These 
totals are for the past calendar year. 

Within this particular field, which 

overs the manufacture of Portland 
cement, lime, gypsum, and ready- 
mixed concrete as well as_ the 
production of such raw materials as 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, mica, 
graphite, feldspar, fluorspar, and 
some thirty lesser-known nonmetal- 
lics, 57 strikes were reported to the 
Conciliation Service in the seven 
months beginning July 1, 1943, and 
ending January 31, 1944. These 
‘stoppages involved 15,974 workers. 
During this same period 71 cases, 
embracing 61,044 workers, were cer- 
tified to the National War Labor 
Board for its action. 

Che U. S. Conciliation Service has 
a staff of about 300 commissioners 
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By DR. JOHN R. STEELMAN 
Director, United States 
Conciliation Service 





stationed at strategic industrial and 
commercial centers throughout the 
nation. Following general patterns 
of current governmental procedure, 
the service has been decentralized 
into five regions with headquarters 
in New York, Washington, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
The activities of the commissioners 
are directed from these offices. 

Requests for assistance may be sent 
to any of these Regional Directors or 
to headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Both employers and workers’ repre- 
sentatives make such requests in 
writing or by telegram. In recent 
years an increasing number of calls 
come from management. However 
the request for help originates, some 
one of the 300 conciliators goes into 
action quickly. Commissioners are 
assigned on the basis of their fami- 
liarity with the industry concerned 
and the case load in a particular 
district. 

The role of friendly, impartial 
peacemaker which the commissioners 
must play is not easy and these men 
are very carefully selected. Any hint 
of favoritism toward either side 
would end their usefulness. In addi- 
tion, they need tact, good judgment 
and ingenuity. Most labor-manage- 
ment disputes that come before the 
Conciliation Service are basically 
problems of human relations. Sharp 
differences over economic issues do 
arise, of course, but these points are 
less troublesome than the hidden 
antagonisms and prejudices that in- 
tensify so many disputes. 

It is the conciliator’s job to get 
behind this emotional smoke-screen 
and create an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and understanding. He is 
successful to the extent that he can 
go “back-stage” and arrange a real 
meeting of minds. Commissioners 
come from many walks of life. Some 
have been personnel men, others law- 
yers, union Officials, engineers, or 
educators; a few are from the clergy. 
In every instance they are selected 
for their knowledge and experience 
which fits them to do the job before 
them; usually this means successful 


experience in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The majority of the disputes han- 
dled by the service to-day are 
touched off by issues on wages, in- 
cluding hours of work and vacations. 
This one item constitutes approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the issues the 
conciliators have to deal with in the 
course of everyday activities. How- 
ever, serious controversies also arise 
from questions concerning seniority, 
lay-offs, union security and many 
other points, including, of course, 
collective bargaining itself. 

After he has been assigned to a 
case, the conciliator’s first effort is to 
get a full, clear picture of the con- 
troversy. As a rule he begins by in- 
terviewing both parties with the ob- 
jective of planning a joint conference 
at the earliest feasible moment. The 
location of this meeting should be far 
enough from the scene of the actual 
dispute to give the conference an 
impartial flavor. Simple as it sounds, 
this joint conference method solves 
the great majority of disputes. 

To get a close-up of this method, 
let us take a case involving a large 
sand-and-gravel company in_ the 
Philadelphia area. Since all the files 


of the Conciliation Service are con- 


fidential, actual names must be 
omitted. 
This particular company’ was 


faced with a possible work stoppage 
over wage demands by employees 
in one of its departments. ‘The com- 
pany called upon the Conciliation 
Service. A commissioner was as- 
signed to the case, and that same 
day, by telephone, he arranged a 
joint conference between company 
and union representatives in the 
Philadelphia field office of the Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Both sides were given the oppor- 
tunity to air their troubles while the 
conciliator who presided over the 
meeting sat in his neutral capacity 
of peacemaker. Point by point the 
issues were ironed out to the mutual 
satisfaction of both sides with one 
exception—a 10-cent per hour in- 
crease for one gang of workmen. It 
developed that this one question in- 
volving comparatively few of the 
total number of employees was the 
sore spot which had touched off all 
the trouble. The parties had been 
unable to see eye-to-eye on any of 
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issues until the joint meeting 
the conciliator. 
He sensed that one member of the 
regaining committee, who inciden- 
was about the company’s oldest 
jloyee in length of service, held 


the key to the situation. A long 


of patient questions to this 
mmitteeman disclosed a “grape- 

* report that “the company had 
ven 10 cents more on the q. t. to 

men in the engine-house.” 

(he company denied giving any 
uch increase and the meeting ad- 
urned briefly while some one went 

the pay-roll records. When the 
sion rec nvened and all the pay- 

records for the engine-house were 

id before the committeeman, he 
tated frankly: ‘‘Well, those boys in 
the engine-house must have been 
handing us a line. Naturally we 
didn’t want to see them get any more 
un us.” The committee dropped 
the issue and a new contract was 
signed 

(his incident is more or _ less 
inique—most labor disputes are— 
but it is an excellent example of how 
onciliation works and the methods 
that the commissioners use. It 
should be apparent, too, that much 


of their effectiveness depends on win- 


ning the confidence of both sides. It 
‘ten happens that commissioners 
re told privately what each party 
willing to settle for or concede and 
his off-the-record information, 
hich is never revealed, has led to 
ny mutually satisfactory agree- 
ae 


rhe Conciliation Service has a 
{ of commissioners with technical 
training who are equipped to make 
tudies and findings of fact upon the 
int request of the parties. Such 
ndings are not presented to the 
irties as final and binding but 
ther for their use for further bar- 
ining 
Che type of study or finding of 
made by the Technical Staff, 
ourse, depends upon the question 
nvolved. If the problem involves 
rk load, a time study may be 
ide or the incentive plan reviewed. 
Various other problems may require 
technically trained men_ to 
in preparing job descriptions 
be used as the basis of classifying 
ployees or to help the parties with 
b-evaluation project. Last year 
fechnical Division extended its 
rk into a total of thirty-five indus- 


Commissioners of Conciliation 
en suggest technical aid when an 
reement has not been reached 
through conference-table negotiation 
particular points of a technical 
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nature. The services of the Tech- 
nical Staff may also be requested by 
writing to the Washington Office of 
the Service. 

The service also has a staff of com- 
missioners with specific arbitration 
training who hear cases and make 
awards when jointly requested by the 
parties. This is, of course, voluntary 
arbitration, as such cases are ac- 
cepted only when the parties have 
voluntarily agreed to accept the 
decision of the arbitrator. During 
this war period the wage issues in 
such awards are subject to review 
and approval by the National War 
Labor Board. 

During the past year the service 
appointed arbitrators in 1,115 cases. 
These awards were rendered impar- 
tially and on the basis of evidence 
rendered. They were almost all well 
received by both labor and manage- 
ment and the wage awards, with 
only a few exceptions, were unani- 
mously approved by the respective 
Regional War Labor Boards. Under 
the Wage Stabilization Act practi- 
cally all contracts covering wage 
rates are subject to approval by this 
board—a fact which the conciliators 
frequently point out to labor and 
management. 

When all the issues of a case in- 
volving the war effort have not been 
settled by a Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation, the case is considered for 
certification to the National War 
Labor Board. 

Because conciliation is so largely a 
matter of human relations and per- 
sonal adjustments, the war has had 
a profound effect on what might be 
called the climate of conciliation. 
Two forces are at work here. One 
is the unifying effect of military 
necessity which has made for better 
co-operation between management 
and labor. We see the results in 
their joint committees and in stag- 
gering production totals. At the 
same time, however, total war has 
brought an atmosphere of tension 
and conflict that often turns differ- 
ences of opinion into explosive dis- 
putes. The hurry, strain, and uncer- 
tainty of these times makes reasoned 
judgments unusually difficult. In 
this atmosphere the Conciliation 
Service finds its tasks multiplied. 

We are seeking no magic formula 
to dissolve all differences between 
those who work and those who direct 
work; some disagreement is inevi- 
table. What we do seck is to create 
the opportunity for both sides to 
meet and discuss these differences 
frankly and openly in the spirit of 
give and take, that is the secret of 
successful human relations. 









Convenient Stand for 


Welding Worn Grousers 

The Oliver Iron Mining Comp 
of Virginia, Minnesota, has 15 t: 
tors to keep in operation and 
stand for welding applicator bars 
the worn grousers has paid for it 
many times in the handling of 
tracks during welding. 

It only takes a few minutes to | 
up the track and take it down w 
the aid of a crane, there being o: 
four bolts to take off. With this 
welded stand, it is very easy to tu 
the sprocket and get the grousers 
the most convenient position to w« 

This stand was constructed from 
all scrap material picked up around 


Stand for welding tractor grousers. 


the shop and its total cost including 
electrodes and power was onl) 
$22.25. It was completed in two 
and one-half days time. 

The applicator bars that the Oli. 
ver Company use are manganese, 
averaging 12 feet in length. It re- 
quires three bars to repair complete- 
ly a worn track. First, cutting the 
bars to length, they are tack-welded 
into position and the first bead 1s 
welded with 5/32-inch stainless stec! 
rod. On the second bead; 3/16 01 
44-inch stainless is used. 

This stand was one of the win 
ners of an award in the Hobar! 
Brothers Company arc-welding con 
test. 

Slate Sales Decline 

Slate sold at quarries in th 
United States in 1943 amounted to 
468,860 short tons valued at $4,87| 
237, according to figures compile 
by the Bureau of Mines. This was 
a decrease of 21 per cent. in quantity 
and 23 per cent. in value compar'd 
with 1942, when 590,770 short tons 
valued at $6,360,223 were shippe: 
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Northwest” Dragline Excavator, powered by a Murphy Diesel Engine 


Rugged DIGGING POWER for EXCAVATORS 
-.-.- and for other HEAVY-DUTY MACHINERY 


WHERE the digging is “spotty,” the power plant of an excavator must be able to force the 


bucket through the toughest, hardest spots, as well as the “average” digging, without flinch- 
ing. MURPHY DIESELS have that extra surge of power, when needed, to take all types 
of digging “in stride.” These rugged, dependable engines are economical to operate and 
maintain. ..easy to start; compact, relatively light in weight. In stationary installations, as well 
as in heavy-duty portable equipment, all MURPHY DIESEL Engines are equipped with 
the time-proven Murphy Unit Injector...interchangeable, no adjustments. Write for bulletin. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS MURPHY DISSEL COMPANY 


5307 West Burnham Street 


ore Power Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Portability 
important 
in Agstone 
Production 















ducing concerns which hay 

sprung up in the middle west in 
recent years to help supply the 
enormous demand for agricultura! 
limestone is the firm of E. E. Porte: 
& Sons of Roscoe, Illinois. 

Extensive deposits of suitable lime- 
stone are scarce in the northern tier 
of counties in Illinois with the re- 
sult that there are few permanent 
quarry plants in that section. There 
are, however, numerous small de- 
posits of stone that are ideal for agri- 
cultural purposes and these are 
worked by portable plants such as 
the Porters operate. 

This season the Porter plant is 
working a deposit located about two 
miles south of Roscoe in Winnebago 
County. The operation consists of 
a Gruendler 3XC  hammer-mill 
mounted on a rubber - tired - wheel 
chassis for portability. The mill 
driven through multiple V-belts by 
a Caterpillar D1300 Diesel engine. 
A Koehring 34-cubic yard crawler- 
mounted shovel loads the stone di- 
views of the portable agstone crusher operated by E. E. Porter & Sons, Roscoe, Illinois. rectly into a feed hopper over the 

The hammer-mill, Diesel engine and drives are shown. hammer-mill. The ground material 
is then carried by belt-conveyor to 
a Seco single-deck vibrating screen 
mounted above a Gruendler 50- 
cubic yard, 2-compartment jack-leg 
truck-loading bin. The “throughs” 
drop into the agstone compartment 
while the plus-Y%-inch stone goes to 
the other. This oversize material 1s 
sold for road-maintenance ea S 
A capacity of 60 tons per hour |! 
been attained with this small pl: nt 

The company operates six sprea 
er units consisting of dump tru k 
equipped with Porter variable high 
speed tailgate spreaders. These wer 
designed and built by Grover Porte! 
one of the members of the firm, who 
recently applied for a patent on tht 
device. Practically all the agricul- 
tural stone is sold on a spread bas! 
to Winnebago and Boone County 
farmers at prices ranging from $1.7) 
to $1.85 per ton. 


Tascing of the many small pro- 













































Conveyor leading up to the screen over the two-compartment jack-leg bin. 
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PROBLEM—excessive wear, diffi- 
cult maintenance. 


SOLUTION — Correct lubrication. 


Sinclair provides highly special- 
ized oils and greases for better 
lubrication of QUARRYING 
MACHINERY. Sinclair Motor 
Oils and Gear Lubricants stand up 
... give safe lubrication under 
severe punishment in heavy duty 
operation. 


CORRECT Lubrication 
means 


a 


Sinclair Ten-ol 200 is highly 
efficient in Diesel engines and 
Diesel - powered shovels, buckets, 
and bulldozers. 


Is maintenance a worry? Let us 
tell you how Sinclair lubricants 
make for better maintenance. 


(Write for“ The Service Factor” —published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 
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PERSONAL TMETION 






Fuick has been elected 
tary and treasurer of the Pa- 
Portland Cement Company, 
ding the late Andrew H. Can- 


BRUCI 









. STEWART has returned from 
Beach, Florida, to assume the 
rement of the Kickapoo Sand 

Gravel Company. at Peru, Indi- 
during the absence of Wayne 
emper who is ill. 










E. Lee Hem- 
ENREICH, JR., 
consulting engi- 


neer who special- 
izes incement 
plants, quarry 
developments, 
crushing, milling 
and chemical- 
process plants, 
reports that he 
has moved his 
headquarters 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, to 
Newburgh, New York. His mail ad- 
dress is Route 1, Newburgh. 





E. Lee Heidenreich 
















































25 Yards 













ing costs. 









ata Time... 


@ That’s the way the Northern Illinois Coal Corpo- 
ration—one of the nation’s larger coal strippers— 
removes overburden from its fields near Wilming- 
ton, Illinois. Having achieved outstanding results 
with Page Automatic Dragline buckets, this Mid- 
west firm has now standardized on Automatics and 
has in use 5, 8, 12, 14 and two 25 cubic yard Page 
buckets, one of which is shown above. 

These giant Automatic buckets proved more than 
a match for extra-tough overburden sometimes in 
excess of 80 feet deep, and produced yardage ’way 
beyond what was thought to be dragline possibili- 
ties with greatly reduced maintenance and operat- 


PAGE 
jtudomadic’ URAGLINE BUCKETS 


PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY, CHICAGO 38, ILL. 















J. F. MitcHe.t-Roserts, m.: 
ager of the foreign and export di 
sion of Oliver United Filters I 
has resigned his position with 
company. During the many years 
this association, which dates back 
1920, his duties have taken him o 
most of the world in serving 
metallurgical, chemical and_ prox 
industries in connection with filt: 
tion and clarification problems. 


T. A. Hicks, recently retired 
general chemist of the Univer: 
Atlas Cement Company, who h 
been very active in the work 
A.S.T.M. Committee C-1 on Cem« 
since 1914, has been elected an ho 
orary member of the committee, t! 
first individual to be thus honore: 
In this way the committee not on 
gives signal recognition for his ser\ 
ice to the industry and the commit 
tee, but also it will have the benefit 
of his counsel and participation in 
the technical activities. 


Rosert S. PEARE, 


manager of 
publicity and broadcasting for th 


General Electric Company - since 
1940, and chairman of the 
pany’s general advertising committee, 
has been elected a_ vice-president. 
In his new position, Mr. Peare wil! 
direct the company’s advertising, 
broadcasting, and general publicity 
activities as a member of the presi- 
dent’s staff. 


com- 


M. D. Bens ey has been named 
general manager of the three plants 
of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
it Mt. Vernon, Illinois. The plants, 
which recently became Porter sub- 
sidiaries, are the Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Company, _ the 
wheel-foundry-division of Mt. Ver- 
non Car, and the J. P. Devine 


Manufacturing Company. 


RowLanp Bryce, controller of 
the Georgia Marble Company, Tate. 
Georgia, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Controllers Institut 
of America. The Institute is a tech- 
nical and _ professional organizatio! 
devoted to improvement of control- 
lership procedure. 


James W. McGrat, president of 
the McGrath Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, of Lincoln, Illinois, was elected 
a director of the Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas Company at the a1 
nual meeting of shareholders. 


ELMER Hays, president of ti 
Belton Sand & Gravel Compat 
Belton, Texas, has been 
president of the Belton Chamber 
Commerce. 


elect d 


{ 
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J. Rew CAianan, formerly vice- 
resident, has been elected president 
f the Callanan Road Improvement 
ompany, South Bethlehem, New 
ork. He succeeds the late B. R. 
sabcock. 


Louis B. WEATHERBEE has been 
ppointed acting sales manager of 
‘tinder Block, Inc., Roanoke, Vir- 
sinia. Since 1938 he had directed 
is own business at Buffalo as a 
“kerage engineer in the Haydite 


eld. 


Jack B. Bonp has joined the sales 
and engineering staff of the Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. He is 
the son of John Bond who, until his 
retirement a few years ago, was 
associated with various concerns 
manufacturing equipment for the 
stone, gravel, mining and cement 
industries. 


C. H. Lace 
has been ap- 
pointed general 
works manager 
of LaPlant- 
Choate Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of 
Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. He will 
have charge of 
all plant opera- 
tion and produc- 
tion carried on by the company. He 
comes to LaPlant-Choate from Uni- 
versal Unit Power Shovel Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee, where he was 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing since 1941. For 12 years 
prior to 1941, Mr. Lage served 
with Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, as factory division superin- 
tendent. 





C. H. Lage 


Cuarces K. McArtuur, well- 
known metallurgical engineer has 
been appointed manager of the 
eastern sales division of the Dorr 
Company with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. McArthur, who has 
been a member of the Dorr Com- 
pany’s staff of engineers since 1926, 
succeeds Dr. C. L. Knowles who re- 
signed to accept a position as tech- 
nical director of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Company. 


Ropert G. Rauscuer, controller, 
Warner Company, Philadelphia, has 
been re-elected a director of the 
Philadelphia Control of the Control- 
lers Institute of America for the 
fiscal year 1944-1945. 
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Manganese Steel and 


“Counterflow” Design: 


an Unsurpassed Combination for Dredge Pumps 


The entrance of manganese steel 
into the dredge pump picture 
many years ago set a new stand- 
ard of service life for pump 
water-ends through the impact 
and abrasion resistance afforded 
by the “toughest steel known.” 
Previously the useful life of the 
wearing parts had been of a lim- 
ited duration. 

The Amsco “Counterflow” 
pump, which has been meeting 
the most severe requirements for 
nearly a decade, marked another 

























ae 





Imsce Type 


> « 


long step forward in dredge 
pump design. 

The “Counterflow” design, pic- 
tured below, circulates clear 
water under pressure between the 
impeller shrouds and the side 
plate liners. Abrasive wear is 
greatly reduced by thus replacing 
grit-laden water which is a cut- 
ting agent with clear water which 
is a lubricant. The wide funnel- 
mouthed impeller minimizes end 
thrust and internal leakage. An- 
other important point of this 
Amsco design is the method of 
securely attaching the impeller to 
the shaft, either with threads or 
tapered bore and lock nut. 

All Amsco dredge pump water 
ends are made of austenitic man- 
ganese steel which, beyond com- 
parison, resists continuous abra- 
sion from sand and gravel as 
well as impacts from boulders. 

More Amsco dredge pumps are 
used for commercial sand and 
gravel production than any other 
make, and many are employed in 
river and harbor dredging. 

Ask for bulletin describing 
Amsco Dredge Pumps, Pipeline 
Fittings and Rotary Cutters. 


“*XHCE 57 direct connected ‘‘Coun- 
terflow’’ Pump with right-hand bottom discharge, water-cooled 
marine type thrust bearings and force-feed lubrication. Used in 


onstruction 


‘ 
wealth of Massachusetts. 





Chicago Heights, Iinois 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


( dike embankment, Quabbin Reservoir, Common- 














FOUNDRIES AT CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL; NEW CASTLE, DEL; DENVER, COLO.; OAKLAND, CALIF; LOS ANGELES, CAUIF.; ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















MAS J. Kenane, who has Lewis A. Parsons has been made FREDERICK BINDER, 53, gener: 




















































































































ith the Worthington Pump & consulting engineer of the Calaveras foreman at the Inland Lime & Ston 
Mi nery Corporation for 29 years, Cement Company, San Francisco, Company, Manistique, Michigan, 
n appointed commercial vice- according to an announcement by dead, the victim of a sudden hea 
nt in charge of the corpora- the company. The appointment was attack. 
Pacific Coast activities, with effective as of May 1, 1944. , 
arters in San Francisco. He Joun S. Patrick, 90, a pione I 
will SUPETVISE — the com- in the development of the tale in “ 
eK in the territory served dustry in Vermont, died May 30 a ! 
Salt Lake City district office. OBITUARY his home in Burlington, Vermont ; 
after a brief illness. Associated wit! d 
vk W. Bemis has been ap- G S sn i pineelililad salt the late Elias Lyman and the lat 
sales manager of the Ameri- h tans aye d & as ah aad George H. Holden, he organized i: ved 
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of the American Chain & the i k nl ha . po Magnesia Talc Co., Inc. Ten year H 
' : cently of a sk racture and con- : : ; 
Company, Inc., with head- recently “Th gp acndhete 2 hich caieaal later Mr. Patrick became president . 
92 “ae ssion. > *s which cause : ne : al 
rs at 230 Park Avenue, New esate why cae of the Eastern Magnesia Talc Com 
C} his death were sustained on Memo- gn 
ity. ci fin tien teed oe tele Deen pany, a merger of his own organiza p: 
xe oa fell from. aati equip- tion with the Eastern Magnesia Tal: 
H. Masu is now superintendent " 8 h tt oat « bike Ya Company, Inc., of Rochester, and 
ree > » was erecting for his chil- é- ; 
Strasburg, Virginia, plant of so am Saget the American Minerals Company o! Ae 
, ; dren. He is survived by his widow, To 
Standard Lime & Stone Com- hild i ell Lvl Johnson. Po 
l 0 C nN, é a brother, Lyle, ‘ 
succeeding W. J. Flanagan ‘WO Children, and a Orovner, ») 
ven associated with him in the gravel 
s retired. ; . " me 
business. Frep FREEMAN, 61, well-know: ie 
h i crushing-plant engineer who was go 
NK B. ALLEN of the A en- , ; m ; affiliated with the Diamond Iron an 
in - Hoff Company, Philadel- Cuarctes S. Lincoin, 59, chief Works, Minneapolis, for more than by 
T ~ P arn > ~ . meee > ; ~_ _ oe ys o ° ° ee if 
is been awarded the Edward design engineer of the et _ 30 years, died in Sturgeon Bay, Wis- $5 
reth Medal for meritorious cement and mining divisions of thi consin, recently following an attack Pu 
science and the arts. Mr. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- of eset appendicitis. i ein mn 2 on 
was so honored for his inven- __ pany, died on May 24. He had been service assignment in Sturgeon Ba\ gre 
the seal ring used in the _ in close contact with the mining and = conmertion with & War contract tra 
seal centrifugal pumps his crushing and cement industries for when he was stricken. 
ny manufacturers for handling __ the 39 years he served with the Allis- aj 
sands, etc. Chalmers organization. — . are Pro 
: scukioanti aaa C. K. Orpway, 51, district mana- adi 
ger for the Pioneer Engineering 
Works, died May 27. Death was tair 
caused by heart failure. Jan 
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Evening Out “The most we can expect 
Construction ... is that public works can men 
Activity be undertaken in such a way valu 
as to even out the activities ects 
of the construction industry itself, there- grad 
by providing a reasonable level of con- buile 
struction throughout the year, and yeal Port 
after year. othe 
“It will call for planning and schedul plac 
ing public works in terms of time, mone) Ing 
and geography. . . The full requirements ‘ame 
will not have been met unless the over- Mos 
whelming majority of the workers in the of $ 
; . li : ae ohe construction industry are able to spend lhe 
Operators everywhere report increased off in accurate grading. greater capaci- ox Unt ental aaah ak thnthin anunns <aaak of wi 
efficiency on every type screening job sees and  wrnnnccaay of blinding. 9 ¢< 7 é reasonably continuous ‘operations wal 
' a aie ee ; Screening damp, sticky ag-lime? Seco PE gsi pe. ee eid ner. 
ith dependable Seco Vibrating Screens. patented Auxiliary Vibrator keeps within the year and over the years would 
Seco’s 100% uniform surface action pays shes ficient screening. greatly increase the efficiency of the in- 
I . meshe: open for efficient screening dustry, and any. given level of emplov- 
Send for New Catalog Today! Dept. A ment would yield a larger and _ large! Nine 
product as the years went by.  T! for Py 
SCREEN ele ulay kl fae) Ife traditional recurrent idleness of men and Const 
es e equipment in the construction industr\ 
has forced, for sheer survival, the ado ons 
9 Lafayette Ave. Buffalo 13, N. Y. tion of practices which all deplore but ent 
which, I feel sure, can be largely elin 
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ed once the industry comes to have 
fidence in continuity of activity.” 
ardsley Ruml at the Conference on 

Post-War Housing, Chicago, March, 
14.) 


7 * * 


Ten Millions for A 12-story building, pro- 
industrial Center viding 180,000 square 
in New York City feet of unobstructed 
area with a distance of 
re than 400 feet in any direction and 
especially designed for assembly-line pro- 
duction, will be erected after the war in 
the lower west side of Manhattan Island 
to cover an area of four square blocks, 
tending 440 feet from Beach to Laight 
Streets and 405 feet from Varick to 
Hudson Streets. The structure will pro- 
vide about 2,500,000 square feet of rent- 
able space and will cost $10,000,000. 
Tishman Realty & Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., May, 1944.) 


* * * 


Asks $200,000,000 Federal Works Ad- 
To Finance Public ministrator Major 
Post-War Planning General Philip B. 

Fleming has recom: 
mended to the Congress the appropria- 
tion of $200,000,000 more to aid local 
governments in their post-war planning 
and to be matched by an equal amount 
by the agencies helped. This amount, 
if granted, would be in addition to the 
$50,000,000 already appropriated to the 
Public Buildings Administration for the 
same purpose and the $60,000,000 
granted to the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration.—(May, 1944.) 


* ” * 


Superhighway A_ superhighway, to be 
Proposed for part of a larger program 
Adirondacks for post-war development 

of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, has been proposed by Senator 
James M. Mead of New York. The road 
would open the area to motorists for 
recreational purposes and would have 
feeder roads leading into the White 
Mountains and the Laurentian Moun- 
tains in Canada, the main highway start- 
ing at Utica and cutting through the 
middle of the Adirondacks. A 4-lane 
divided road, with two lanes for recrea- 
tional traffic and two for commercial 
traffic, is proposed. May, 1944. 


* * * 


Eight Millions In Multnomah County, 
Will Be Spent Oregon, improvements 
Around Portland valued at $8,100,000 

have been _ recom- 
mended. New  road_ construction is 
valued at $600,000, road-surfacing proj- 
ects are valued at $4,000,000, railway 
grade separations at $1,000,000, new 
buildings at $600,000; a new bridge in 
Portland harbor will cost $4,500,000, an- 
other new bridge to Sauvies Island to re- 
place a ferry will cost $250,000, redeck- 
ng one of the bridges over the Wil- 
amette River will cost $150,000. The 
Moses plan provides for the expenditure 
f $75,000,000 in Portland and vicinity. 
lhe county will need $250,000 worth 


of new construction equipment after the 


wal George W. Buck, county engi- 
heer, April, 1944.) 
ae * 


Nine Billions Reports already received list 
for Post-War 41,805 projects with a total 
Construction estimated value of $9,581,- 

538,000 as scheduled for 
mstruction after the war. Forty per 
ent. of the projects, representing 45 per 
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THIS ORDINARY CLIP 


THIS SAFETY CLIP 
HOLDS WIRE ROPE WITH A 


“FIST-GRIP” 


HOLDS WIRE ROPE WITH A 


“FINGER-PINCH” 





WHY LAUGHLIN 


“FIST-GRIP” SAFETY CLIPS 


ARE MORE EFFICIENT 


Notice how these clips are designed... 
with identical saddles against the “‘live’’ 
and ‘“‘dead”’ ends of the rope and with 
flat sides. The greater bearing surfaces 


1. protect the rope from damage. 


2. deliver full rope strength with fewer 
clips. 


Unlike the ordinary U-bolt clip, 
Laughlin Safety Clips hold mostly by 
friction. No need to draw bolts so 


tight that the ‘‘live’’ end is squeezed 
into the saddle, kinking or crimping 
the wires ... no need to apply the clips 
in one particular way. 

Why chance accidents to your workers 
or damage to your wire ropes? ‘“‘Fist- 
Grip’’ Clips are foolproof...they save 
men, materials, money. Send for free 
booklet. 


FORGING A SHARE 
IN VICTORY 


Distributed through Mill, Mine and Oil Field Supply Houses 
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cent f the value, are in the design 
Private residential buildings num- 

1606 having a total estimated 

val f $658,846,000; many of them 
sing developments. Non-residen- 

rivate building projects include 

16 units with a total estimated value 
$861,148,000. Among public projects 
vith an estimated value of $251,- 

are for residential purposes and 

ilued at $1,363,765,000 are non- 

ial. In heavy engineering work 

8,373 public and 384 private 

, valued respectively at $6,245.,- 

and $200,201,000, a public-to- 

ratio of 31 to 1 as compared with 

mal peace-time ratio of 1 to 3.— 

W. Dodge Corporation, June, 1944.) 
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Employment “. . . We are all deeply 
aware of the needs of our 
fighting men. We are re- 
solved that they shall have 

sinews of war. The most gi- 
production record in history now 
them on that score. Food, cloth- 
rugs, blood plasma, armaments, 
planes, and munitions flow from 
in unbelievable volume. 
his is not enough! These men 
now—yves, in the very heat of bat- 
that they are coming home to op- 
In this we dare not fail. 
Housing is one of the major prospects 
ployment. Present requirements, 
lations, and expressed desires 
keep millions employed for years. 
do it? Will we do it? Do we 
relieve IT CAN BE DONE?’— 
J. Kaiser at the Conference 
Post-War Housing, Chicago, March, 
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Decisions 





Dust Analyzed 


Modern courts hold that if the anal- 
ysis of dust proves that not sufficient sili- 
con is present to cause the disease of 
silicosis, the industrial commission may 
refuse to award compensation to em- 
ployees who suffer from this disease. For 
example, in Dalla v. State Compensation 
Commissioner, 28 S. E. (2d) 827, re- 
ported March, 1944, it was shown that 
an employee filed suit to recover com- 
pensation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for silicosis which he 
alleged that he contracted while working 
for his employer. While the case was 
pending before the commissioner the em- 
ployer had samples of the air at and 
near the employee’s working place chemi- 
cally analyzed in order to ascertain the 
quantity of silicon dioxide it contained 
and the research division of the com- 
pensation commissioner’s office made an 
exhaustive examination and report of the 
same nature. Both these reports are to 
the effect that silicon dioxide in harmful 
quantities was not discovered at the 
time of the examinations. 

In view of this testimony the indus- 
trial commission refused to award com- 
pensation, and the higher court approved 
the verdict, saying: 

“It is apparent that in the present 
state of this file there is no showing that 
the applicant (employee) is actually suf- 
fering from silicosis, and no showing 
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end, as illustrated ... 
end of your cement kilns. 









ervice at high temperatures. . 






industry. 






Write for Bulletin of this 
Heat-Resisting Alloy 
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PYRASTEEL 


Why run the risk of kiln-end “burnouts” 
that cause serious shutdowns and costly 


Play safe by installing PYRASTEEL Seg- 
mental Kiln Ends at both the discharge 


and also at the feed 


PYRASTEEL gives long and dependable 
. as proved 
in seores of installations throughout the 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY (COMPANY 
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for high temperatures Makers of Alloy Steel for 








Showing discharge end of cement 
kiln fitted with PYRASTEEL Seg- 
mental Kiln Ends. 





Unit segments are easy to 
install or replace 
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that the applicant during working hou 
and at his place of work was exposed | 
silicon-dioxide dust in harmful quantiti: 
for any length of time.” 


Fails to Notify Employer 


Modern higher courts hold that wh 
the gradual accumulation of an irritatin 
foreign substance in the body of an en 
ployee causes a lesion, or some oth 
definite physical harm, it may be 
compensable injury. Moreover, the fa 
that an employee fails to notify his en 
ployer of an illness, within the tin 
specified by a state law, will not alway 
prevent the higher court from renderin 
a verdict in favor of the employee, pai 
ticularly if the employer was not pi 
to a disadvantage by failure of th 
employee to abide by the law. Fo 
instance, in Duggan’s Case, 53 N. |} 
(2d) 90, reported February, 1944, it wa 
shown that an employee began to suffi 
from shortness of breath in May, 1939 
that he thereafter had _ considerab! 
coughing, raised blood and suffered 
hemorrhage; that after working for th 
employer for nine or ten years he wa 
compelled to quit his employment o: 
August 7, 1939; and that he has sinc 
been totally unable to work. There w: 
no dispute of his claim that he had pul 
monary tuberculosis. 

The employee failed to notify his en 
ployer of his illness within the period 
specified by a state law. However, th 
higher court held the employee entitled 
to recover compensation under the Stat: 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and said 

“There was nothing to indicate that 
the insurer (employer), on account of 
the employee’s failure to give notice o: 
on account of the late filing of the claim, 
was deprived of any evidence that would 
have been otherwise available.” 


Compromise Is Valid 


Any and all compromise agreements 
between employers and injured’ em- 
ployees, or their dependents, are valid 
provided they are approved by the in- 
dustrial commission and, also, provided 
the employee, or dependents, is not de- 
ceived. Otherwise, the agreement is 
void. For instance, in Ludlow v. Free, 
53 N. E. (2d) 192, reported April, 1944, 
it was disclosed that a stone cutter be- 
came disabled in August, 1938, and died 
in February, 1939. On May 5, 1939, 
his widow signed an agreement in which 
it was recited that the deceased had died 
of silicosis contracted while in his em- 
ployment with the Pullman Monument 
Works. The widow agreed not to fil 
any suit in any court, or before thi 
industrial board of the state, in consider- 
ation of the payment of $3,750 by th 
monument works. The industrial co! 
mission refused to entertain jurisdiction 
of the matter and refused to approve th« 
agreement and enter the award. 1! 
monument company refused to pay thi 
agreed $3,750 to the widow who sued 
to recover this amount. 

In holding the contract void and there- 
by relieving the monument compa! 
from paying this money to the widow, 
the court said: 

“Enforcement of compromise settle- 
ment of claims against employer fo! 
death of employee from silicosis may ! 
made dependent upon approval of settle- 
ment by industrial board.” 


Rights of Installment Buyer 

Modern higher courts hold that whe 
there is a breach of warranty, express 
implied, of the quality of goods delive: 
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installments, the buyer may elect to 
ept and receive the goods and agree 
t they conform to the terms of the 
tract, or may receive the goods and 
m a breach of warranty as a defense 
whole or in part to the seller’s suit 
payment, or may return or offer to 
im the goods to the seller in sub- 
ntially as good condition as they were 
the time they were received by the 
ver, or may accept and keep the goods 
d file a suit against the seller for 
mages resulting from the _latter’s 
each. 
Moreover, under a dependable rule of 


law a seller may, under ordinary circum- 
stances, refuse to make other deliveries 
of goods after the purchaser has 
breached his obligations pertaining to 
payment. However, if the quality of the 
goods is inferior, or for any other reasons 
the buyer may recover damages from the 


seller, this usual rule of law is not ap- 
plicable. 

For instance, in Lander v. Samuel, 50 
N. E. (2d) 962, reported November, 
1943, the court records disclose that a 
buyer entered into a contract with a 
seller for the purchase of a large quan- 
tity of merchandise to be delivered in 
installments and to be paid for on the 
fifteenth of each month for all goods 
delivered in the preceding month. The 
merchandise was to conform to a certain 
sample and to correspond to the descrip- 
tion under which it was sold. The seller 
made various deliveries under the con- 
tract and the buyer wrote the seller that 
these shipments were of inferior quality. 
The seller refused to make other deliv- 
eries. The buyer brought suit for dam- 
ages on account of the poor quality of 
the shipped merchandise and for damages 
for the nondelivery of the remainder of 
the merchandise specified in the contract. 

[he question presented the court was 
whether the failure of the buyer to pay 
for the inferior goods at the time fixed 
by the contract for payment of goods, 
delivered in the preceding month, was 
a breach of the contract which justified 
the seller in refusing to make further 
deliveries of the merchandise. The high- 
er court held the purchaser not liable for 
his failure to make the agreed payment 
on July 15, because the goods previously 
delivered were of inferior quality. This 
court said: 

“The buyer had the right to take his 
damages out of the price of the goods, 
and since the extent of that right could 
not well be determined without litigation, 
his failure to pay any of the price could 
not in the present case be deemed such 
a breach as to bar him from insisting 
ipon performance by the seller of its 
contract to deliver the rest of the goods.”’ 

Che legal effect of this modern higher- 
court decision is that a buyer may ac- 
cept goods inferior in the quality speci- 
fed in the contract and sue the selle1 
for the breach of warranty by way of 
recoupment in diminution or extinction 
of the price, or he may bring suit against 
the seller to recover damages for the 
breach, 


City Taxes Trucks 


enerally speaking, city ordinances, 
which are enacted under the police 
power to regulate traffic on the streets 
4 the city, are valid. In Rogers v. City 
of Louisville, 176 S. W. (2d) 387, re- 
ported March, 1944, it was shown that 
he city of Louisville, Kentucky, passed 
n ordinance which imposed a _ license 
tax upon truck operators but did not 
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20 FEET OR HUNDREDS OF MILES . . . YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON NAYLOR LIGHT-WEIGHT PIPE TO DELIVER 


Whether your job calls for water or de-watering . . . high 
pressure or low... it will pay you to check the advantages 
of Naylor Light-weight Pipe. 

This pipe with the exclusive Lockseam Spiralweld structure 
provides dependable performance not found in any other light- 
weight pipe. Greater strength that enables Naylor to handle 
jobs normally requiring heavier-wall pipe. Leaktightness. Safety 
—through its “continuous expansion joint” construction that 
absorbs shock loads, stresses and strains. 

Along with these benefits, Naylor gives you greater speed of 
assembly, cuts work, lowers maintenance and effects other econ- 
omies right down the line. 

Sizes from 4” to 30” in diameter—thickness from 14 to 8 gauge. 
All types of fittings, connections and fabrication. 





Use NAYLOR PIPE for 


Dredging @ Hydraulic Sluicing © De-Watering @ Ventilating @ Exhaust 
and Intake @ Gas Gathering @ Pulp Lines © Vacuum Lines and other 
high or low pressure lines. 


















NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1257 EAST 92nd STREET, CHICAGO 19, iLL. 


a ——s NEW YORK Office 
LOCKSEAM ISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W. y. 


SPIRALWELD PIPE 








to non-residents who seldom used 
treets. In other words, non-resident 
owners who merely pass through 
ity occasionally with a motor ve- 
and use the streets in isolated in- 
s can not be made to pay a license 


for operating the vehicle on the 
streets. 
\ company contested the validity of 


law and stated that it is engaged 
trucking business and that most 

s business is hauling sand and gravel 
n Fort Knox and West Point, 
, and practically at all times its 
are garaged at the latter place 
seldom operated in the city of 


NRentucky 


| } 
ire 


sville, and then only occasionally 
ncidental to passing through the 
However, the testimony proved 


was temporarily en- 


company 


gaged in hauling sand and gravel from 
the Ohio River through and _ beyond 
Louisville to various defense plants out- 
side the city. 

In holding the company bound to pay 
the license tax the court said: 

“One can not bring his trucks to a 
city and haul over its streets for three 
months and escape a regulatory license 
tax on the ground that he is a non- 
resident and his vehicles are only using 
the streets on isolated or casual occasions, 
such as passing through the city going 
from one place to another.” 


Unemployment Laws 

Almost all states have enacted unem- 
ployment compensation laws designed to 
compensate workmen who become unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. 













Use 5 to 10 Dump 
Buckets with each 
Load Lugger for 
greatest economy. 








Brooks Load Lugger 


is doing a great war-time job 
movement of materials and utilizing manpower to 
best advantage. Every truck, when equipped with 
a LOAD LUGGER, and using several detachable 
dump buckets, can handle more yardage per day 
with fewer men, lower costs, less maintenance. Ask 
for Catalog No. 44. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


/SERVICE STRIPES 


for speeding up production 


speeding up 


107 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Woven Wire Screen 


for 


EVERY SCREENING PURPOSE! 


Write — 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland 
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Very frequently the courts are reques 
to decide what classes of employees 


within the scope of these laws. 
courts agree that unemployment-com, 
sation laws are valid because they re; 
sent an effort to stabilize employn 
and to secure to the workman and 
family an opportunity to enjoy the c 
mon and ordinary comforts of life du: 
periods of depression and unemploym: 
However, not all courts agree as to w! 
employees are within the scope of th 
laws. 

For instance, in Sisk v. Arizona Co 
pany, 141 Pac. (2d) 395, it was sho 
that a corporation, organized under ‘ 
laws of Arizona, is engaged in the mar 
facturing business. Two-thirds of 
products it disposes of directly to regu] 
customers and the other one-third reac 
es consumers through truck delive: 
The legal question presented the court 
was: Is this company obligated to p 
unemployment premiums on all its e: 
ployees, including the deliverymen wh 
operated their own trucks and sell t! 
merchandise on a commission basis? 

Although certain of the drivers used 
their trucks for other business enterprises, 
hauling other goods, the higher court 
held that all the employees, including 
the truck deliverymen are within th 
unemployment law. Therefore, the com- 
pany was bound to pay unemployment 
insurance on all these employees. 


Independent Contractor Law 


It is well-established law that an inde- 
pendent contractor is not entitled to re- 
cover compensation under the Stat 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, for in- 
juries received while performing his work 
Nor is the employer required to pay 
federal security taxes, or state unemploy- 
ment taxes, on independent contractors 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that an independent contractor is on 
who renders service in the course of an 
“independent” employment or occupa- 
tion. An independent contractor follows 
his employer’s desires only in the results 
of the work, and not the means whereby 
it is to be accomplished, whereas the 
relationship of employer and employee 
exists whenever the employer retains the 
right to control or direct how the work 
shall be done as well as the result to be 
accomplished. One means of ascertain- 
ing whether or not an employer has the 
right to control an employee exists in the 
determination of whether, if instructions 
were given, they would have to _ be 
obeyed. If so, the employee is not an 
independent contractor. 

Also, if an employer has the right to 
discharge an employee the courts infer 
the employer has both the right to give 
special instructions and the power to re- 
quire obedience thereto,. under which 
circumstances the employee is not an in- 
dependent contractor. 

For illustration, in Riskin v. Industrial 
Accident Commission, 144 Pac. (2d) 16, 
reported February, 1944, it was shown 
that an employee was seriously injured 
when constructing a tunnel on a min 
known as the Ruby Quartz Claim. It 
was contended that the employee was 
not entitled to recover compensation be- 
cause he had agreed to perform the work 
at $7 per foot. However, the testimons 
proved that the employee could quit at 
any time he desired to do so, and that 
the employer could discharge the « 
ployee when he pleased. 

Therefore, the higher court decided 
that the employee was not an_ inde- 
pendent contractor and, in holding 
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nloyee entitled to recover Workmen's 
mpensation for the injurv, the court 


lained that when a: ‘over has the 
ht at any time to ¢:s:hsrve an em- 
yee the law implies ‘4:3: ‘e has the 
ht to control or dire<! iti. 


hattel Mortgage Foreclosed 

Generally speaking, side or special 
reements, not a part of a chattel-mort- 
ge contract, are void and unenforce- 


} 


=~ 


ié. 

For example, in A. Excavating v. 
nited Finance Corporation, 52 N. E. 
d) 837, reported March, 1944, it was 
shown that a company engaged in haul- 
ng sand, gravel and rock purchased cer- 
in equipment, including excavating 
quipment, trucks, etc. A reasonable 
{own payment was made and a chattel 
ortgage was given to secure future 
agreed payments. The holder of the 
chattel mortgage mailed a letter to the 
purchaser of the equipment stating that 
an allowance of $250 would be made on 
payment of the final installment of $8,- 
900, if the monthly installments were 
paid not later than 15 days past their 
due dates. 

Later the purchaser contended that 
this letter gave him the right to delay 
monthly payments until 15 days after the 
due date, and that a foreclosure suit 
which was filed by the holder of the 
chattel mortgage was invalid. The high- 
er court refused to agree with the pur- 
chaser and held that the holder of the 
chattel mortgage had a legal right to 
foreclose the mortgage upon failure of 
the purchaser to pay the monthly pay- 
ments on the days when they came due. 


Salesman Is Legal Employee 


Many federal laws confuse readers, 
particularly those relating to social secur- 
itv. workmen’s compensation, state unem- 
ployment compensation, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Civil Relief Act. 

All employers must pay taxes o1 
premiums on all employees, under the 
state unemployment laws, unless the tes- 
timony proves three things: (1) That 
the employee is free from the employer’s 
control or direction over the performance 
of his contract of service; (2) that his 
work was performed outside the employ- 
ers place of business; and (3) that he 
was. “customarily engaged in an _ inde- 
pendently established trade or business.” 

For example, in Moorman Manufac- 
turing Company v. Industrial Commis- 
sion et al., 5 N. W. (2d) 743, it was 
shown that a salesman was employed by 
a manufacturer on a commission basis in 
a specified territory. The salesman used 
his own automobile, worked when, as, 
and where he pleased, and paid his own 
expenses, but the employer occasionally 
directed the salesman what customers to 
solicit. 

[he company claimed that the sales- 
man was not its legal employee, but an 
independent contractor and as such was 
not entitled to compensation, under the 
state unemployment compensation act, 
after the manufacturer discharged the 
salesman. However, the higher court 
held the manufacturer liable because he 
controlled the acts of the salesman. 

Che same law is effective with respect 
to payment of social security taxes. Not- 
withstanding this decision the employer 
would not be required ‘to pay to this 

sman minimum wages specified by 
Fair Labor Standards Act, unless the 
‘salesman sold goods shipped in interstate 
ommerce. 
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YOUR PRESENT DREDGE- 














Plus an 





Eagle “S winters” Dredge 





Ladder PROVIDES 















(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Many sand and gravel producers Other installations using Lad- 
have found the Eagle “Swintek” ders from 15’ to 85’ in length are 


Suction Dredge La 


economical answer to their pro- creasing production in opera- 


duction problems. 


In the installation pictured, an Send for catalog and the names 
80’ Ladder supported ona series Of users in your vicinity. 
of pontoons makes extremely EAGLE IRON WORKS 


deep excavation 
profitable. 


Premium Sand and Grauel 
Produced C heaply Eagle Screw Washers, Log Washers 
dreds of operators to produce low cost premium sand and 


gravel to meet the most exacting specification. Send for 
complete details. 


EAGLE 
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“SERVIN 





Deeper working of your present deposit 
Working of areas where large boulders, 
logs and stumps are imbedded 

Working in hard cemented conglomerate 
Greater pump efficiency 

Increased production 

Lower maintenance costs 

Reduced operating labor 










































































dder the quick, cutting production costs and in- 














tions over the nation. 





























practical and 133 Holeomb Ave. 
Des Moines. Iowa 





























and Dewaterers are helping hun- 












































Specialized Sand and Gravel Equipment 
“SWINTEK’ DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 

CLASSIFIERS — REVOLVING SCREENS 


AGLE IRON WORKS 
DES MOINES. IOWA 









































Questions and Answers 





ker will be glad to answer questions 
egal problems of PIT AND QUARRY 
Duestions should be addressed to Leo T. 
egal Editor, PIT AND QUARRY.—Ed.] 


If an employee sues to 
nts of state compensation for 
he recover when he does 


" 
fdttor 


can 


that he was injured while 
for our corporation? What 
estimony and witnesses will 
ee have to produce to win 
Pr. . & A Se 

Under the usual state com- 
laws all employees are en- 


titled to recover compensation for in- 
juries sustained while performing their 
regular duties. Moreover, the indus- 
trial commission can not refuse to believe 
the testimony presented and given by 
reliable witnesses. 

For example, in Metros v. Denver, 129 
Pac. (2d) 911, an employee claimed that 
he sustained a left inguinal hernia as a 
result of an accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment. He 
filed a claim for compensation insurance 
under the state compensation laws, and 
two witnesses testified that he sustained 
the injury while performing his regular 


work. The industrial commission re- 
fused to allow compensation, but the 
higher court reversed the verdict. So, 


therefore, your employee is entitled to 
recover compensation if he proves by 





Retaining Walls 
Reservoirs 








POST WAR CONSTRUCTION 
CAN BE DESIGNED NOW 


Types of Projects Solicited 


SILOS —«sliding Form’’ Method 
STORAGE — for all Granular materials 
BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES— 


Industrial or 


Commercial 
Pumping Stations 
Cement Plants 


YOU CAN PROFIT BY OUR TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Our engineers and construction crews are available 
for quick construction 


E.C. MACHIN COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Commonwealth Building — Allentown, Pa. 











NEW HOLLAND @) MACHINE CO. 


NEW HOLLANI 


NEW HOLLAND 


Hammer Crushers Revolving Screens 

Roll Crushers Vibrating Screens 

Jaw Crushers Elevators 
Conveyors, etc. 


All Types and Sizes to Suit the Job 
Write for bulletins. 


Also Rebuilt Equipment 





PENNSYLVANIA 





















witnesses. that he sustained the inj 
“within the scope of his employment 





* * * Ww 
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Legal Editor: Several years ago 
made a contract with a sales mana 








and agreed to pay him 5 per cent. 
all sales. which he made. He resigr 
last January. He sued us for comn 
sions on sales made before January 
which merchandise has not yet been pa 
for by the purchasers and which was 
livered after January. Are we liable? 
T.. Be Ss. 

Answer: Generally, salesmen and sa 
managers are entitled to receive p: 
ments of agreed commissions whether: 
not they leave the employment before t 
purchaser accepts and pays for the me 
chandise. 

For illustration, in Harris v. Specialti 
Company, 9 N. W. (2d) 645, report 
June, 1943, it was disclosed that a co 
poration entered into a written contra 
with a sales manager whereby the latt: 
was to receive a salary of $200 p 
month plus a commission of 2 per ce: 
on sales from his department. On Se; 
tember 2, the sales manager tendered | 
resignation effective as of Octobe: 
when, as he stated, he was going in 
business himself. The legal question p: 
sented the court was whether the 
manager was entitled to 2 per cent. con 
missions on sales made to purchasers hb: 
fore September 2, but delivered afte: 
ward. In holding in favor of the sal 
manager, the higher court said: 

“When the purchaser gave _plaintifi 
the original order, signed the agreement, 
and paid a deposit, plaintiff became e1 
titled to his commission. The fact that 
changes in the equipment were mad 
substantially did not release defendant 
(employer) from its obligation.” 

Therefore, it is my opinion that you 
are liable for payment of the commissions 
for which your ex-sales manager has 


sued. 
























sale 















* * * 
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Legal Editor: Will the law protect encs 
against an employee suing on what hi 

says was our agreement to pay him extra 
wages. He says we agreed to this ove! 
four years ago.—A. Q. 

Answer: All states have enacted laws 
which automatically render void certain 
obligations and liabilities after expira- 
tion of periods of time specified by thes: 
laws. The higher courts consistently up- 
hold the validity of these laws, known as 
“statutes of limitation.” 

For example, in Carrasco v. Greco 
Company, Inc., 137 Pac. (2d) 463, re- 
ported June, 1943, it was shown that an 
employee of a corporation sued to re- 
cover back salary. He testified that h¢ 
demanded an increase, and that an of- 
ficial of the company agreed to pay him 
an increase of $50 per month beginning 
on July 1, 1937. The court refused to 
hold in favor of the employee because 
state law provided that suit of this na- 
ture must be filed sooner than the em- 
ployee filed his suit. 

* * * 






















Legal Editor: A few years ago we con- 
structed a sand-and-gravel plant. Sinc’ 
then many new homes have been bu 
near our plant and some of these hom 
owners now are objecting to noises 
night time, as we have a war contr: 
requiring 24-hour operations. What « 
we do about this to avoid expens! 
litigation?—-F. G. Co. 

Answer: First, a recent higher coi 
held that no plant operating under w 
conditions can be legally objected to 
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property owners. Second, if your plant 

was in its location before the houses 

were built the higher courts hold that 

+h- owners should have anticipated their 
sent annoyance. 

\lso, various courts have held that the 
present inconvenience, annoyance, and 
omfort to the occupant of real prop- 
é caused by the maintenance of a 
temporary nuisance, in the immediate 
vicinity, is a separate and distinct ele- 
ment of damage from that of the de- 
preciation of the usable or rental value of 
the property. And again the damages 

iting from any and all expenditures 

incurred by the property owner, resulting 
from the nuisance, provide another and 
separate cause of legal action or suit, 
whether the nuisance is temporary or 
permanent. 
- Oklahoma City v. Eylar, 177 Okl. 616, 
was a case involving temporary annoy- 
ance and discomfort of a property owner. 
[he court said: “The personal incon- 
venience, annoyance, and discomfort to 
the occupant of real estate caused by 
the maintenance by another of a tem- 
porary nuisance in the immediate vicin- 
ity of said real estate is a separate and 
distinct element of damage from that of 
the depreciation of the usable or rental 
value of the real estate occupied; the 
measure of such damages being reason- 
ble compensation for the injury.” 

In Bentley Company, 96 N. Y. S. 831, 
it was shown that a non-metallic produc- 
tion plant was built in a sparsely settled 
community. Soon afterward many homes 
were constructed a short distance from 
the plant. Whenever the wind was in 
1 certain direction, smoke, ashes and dust 
were carried to these dwellings covering 
everything within and without the houses 
with a heavy dust. The property owners 
filed suit against the company for an 
injunction to stop further operation of 
the plant. In refusing to grant the in- 
inction the court stated the following 
important law: 

“The manufacturer is not bound to 
consult the taste, pleasures, or prefer- 
ences of others; but he is bound to re- 
spect his neighbors’ rights. . . Something 
must be conceded to the manufacturer. 
His business is legitimate. The public 
has an interest in his productions. 
Where the damage to one complaining 
of a nuisance is small or trifling, and the 
lamage to the one causing the nuisance 
will be large, in case he be restrained, 
the courts will sometimes deny an in- 
inction.” 
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Central Freight Association 


Docket 75844 (1). Stone, fluxing, 
nace, or foundry, melting or refrac- 
ry, unburned in bulk in open-top cars, 
irload, minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
rked capacity of car, except that when 
irs are loaded to full cubical or visible 
ipacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
on, from Bloomville to Toledo, O., 
2 cents per gross ton. 
locket 75857 (2).—Silica rock, not 
ground or pulverized, in open-top cars, 
vad, minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
ed capacity of car, except when car 


t 
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is loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. Establish on, 
from Layton, Pa., to Templeton, Pa., 
132 cents per net ton via B. & O. R. R., 
Everson, Pa., P. R. R., subject to Ex 
Parte 148, suspended. 

Docket 75885 (2).—Sand, as described 
in Exhibit A. Establish on, from Geauga 
Lake, Mahoning, Ohlton and Phalanx, 
O., to Beach Ridge, N. Y., rates as shown 
in Exhibit A. 

Docket 75898 (2).—Sand and gravel, 
carloads. Establish on, from Riverton, 
Ind., to P. R. R. stations, viz.: Paragon 
and Whitaker, $1.10; Gosport, Gosport 
Junction, Romona, Bruceville and Vin- 
cennes, $1.05; Spencer, Edwardsport and 
Bicknell, 99 cents; Freedom, Linton, 
Sandborn and Westphalia, 94 cents; 
Worthington, Lyons, Bushrod, Beehunter 


and Marco, 88 cents, per net ton. (Ap- 
plies only in open-top cars. 

Docket 75906 (2).—Sand, as described 
in Exhibit C. Establish on, from Madi- 
son, Ohio, to Josephtown, Rook, Indian- 
ola and Muse, Pa., rates as shown in Ex- 
hibit C. Route: To Josephtown, Pa., via 
N. Y. C. (W)—Youngstown O. P. & L. 
E.: Rook, Pa., via N. Y. C. (W)—Cleve- 
land—W. & L. E.—Pittsburgh Jct., O. 
P. & W. Va.; Indianola, Pa., via N. Y. C. 

W )—Osgood, Pa.—B. & L. E.; Muse, 
Pa., via N. Y. C. (W Youngstown, 
O.—P. & L. E.—Montour R. R. 

Docket 75914 (1 ).—Sand, as described 
in Exhibit D. Establish on, from so- 
called Vassar group:and so-called Paines 
Group, to Danville, Ill., rates as shown 


in Exhibit D. 








“The winner of this 

war will be the side that 

moves the greatest amount of 

dirt in the shortest possible time’’ 

That statement, by a high-ranking officer in the South 
Pacific area, is graphic proof of the wartime importance 


of excavating machinery. 
Moving dirt—or rock, sand, mud, gravel, shale, coal, 


coral, snow and ore—fast and efficiently, is a specialty of 
General-built equipment. And these excavating machines 
have the built-in stamina, power and adaptability to “go 
the distance in any kind of going.” 

You can see the evidence today on a global scale, all as 
a part of one big job. . . winning this war. 


“That goes for the winners of 


\4 > 


too 


WRITE TODAY TO BE READY FOR RECONVERSION 


Post-Victory Business, too.’’ 





ies, 


“Civilian Generals,’’ Excavators and Supercranes 
with long outstanding records, are busier than 
ever here at home. This performance, and that 
of their counterparts overseas, has contributed 
to the blueprints for the all-purpose revolution- 
ary Machine of Tomorrow— 


THE GENERAL TYPE 10 














THe 
osGooD 
COmPany 
SHOVELS, DRAGLINES 
CRANES 
CRAWLER 4 WHEEL MOUNTS 
DIESEL, OIL, GAS, ELECTRIC 











Associated with The Osgood Company 








GENERAL 
CRANES, BRAGLINES 
AND SHOVELS 


DIESEL, GAS, ELECTRIC 
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75929,—Calcium or lime, car- 
of, NOIBN in official classifica- 
\ddition of, to Item 6636, publish- 
) per cent. of 6th class on lime 
carbonate of (recarbonated 
whiting substitute), in bags or in 
ninimum weight 50,000 pounds; in 
packages, minimum weight 40,000 
ds, from points in C. F. A. territory, 
ling Extended Zone C in Wisconsin 
nts in Canada, subject to the same 
and minimum weights shown 


75932 (2).—Slag, crude or 
the product of iron or stee! 
s), unsuitable for the further ex- 
of metal, in bulk, in open-top 
irload, minimum weight, 90 per 
marked capacity of car, except 


when car is loaded to full cubical or vis- 
ible capacity, actual weight will apply. 
Establish on, to Port Colborne, Ont., 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., Bessemer, Munhall, 
Kenney Yard, Duquesne, South Du- 
quesne, Hays, Clairton, Rankin, Mifflin 
Junction, Wylie (Clairton), Mifflin Junc- 
tion, Wylie (Clairton), Homestead, Etna, 
Sharpsburg (Etna), Pa., 325 cents; 
Mingo Junction, O., 341 cents per net 
ton, via available routes through Buffalo, 
a 2 

Docket 76017 (1).—Sand (except 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass grinding or polishing loam, 
moulding or silica) and gravel, in open- 
top cars, carloads. Establish on, from 
Connersville, Ind., to Arlington, Gwynne- 
ville, Ind., 72 cents; Morristown, Foun- 





PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Menufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 


Any size or style screen, 


in thick- 
name of ston wanted with any ise 
ae Sa... 


Se 
Present ds ts eee ee 


Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATING co. 


2435 W. 241! PLACE 


CHIGAGO, ILL. 


‘Telephone CANAL 1489 
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QUIMBY) 
PUMPS 


QUIMBY PUMP COMPANY 
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taintown, Reedville, Ind., 77 cents; N 
Palestine, Ind., 83 cents per net ton. 


Illinois Freight Association 

Docket IRC 511-157. — Sand 
gravel, carloads, from and to stati 
shown below: To establish follow 
rates: 
From Pekin, Ill., to 

Green Valley, 

Natrona, Mason City, Green- 


From Lincoln, IIl.: 

Greenview to Fancy Prairie, 
Natrona, Mason City and 
Greenview 

Crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
carloads, from Joliet, Ill 
Harness to Natrona . 
Docket IRC 511-168. — Limestone, 
crushed, ground or pulverized, carloacs, 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds, fr 
Louisiana, Mo., and Pearl and Alt 
Ill., to stations in Illinois territory: 
(a) 


nu 


Burlington, 
Champaign, III 
Danville, Il 
Decatur, IIl. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Galesburg, IIl. 
Metropolis, 
Rockford, Ill. 

(a) To representative points. 

(b) Proposed—From Louisiana, M« 

(c) Proposed—From Pearl, Ill. 

(d) Proposed—From Alton, Ill. 

Docket IRC 511-173.— Sand, blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire, furnace, glass, 
grinding, molding, polishing, silica (ex- 
cept ground, pulverized or natural! 
bonded molding sand), in open-top 
equipment, carloads, from Ottawa, Utica, 
Millington, Sheridan, Wedron, IIl., 
Davenport and Bettendorf, Ia. Presen 
$1.24 net ton. Proposed $1.11 net ton 

Docket IRC 511-176,—Sand and 
gravel as described in Item 2 of Alton 
R. R. Tariff 1440-B. C. L., from Bloom- 
ington, Ill. to Curran, Ill. Present—No 
through rate in effect. Proposed—85 
cents per net ton. 

Docket IRC 511-177.—Sand_ and 
gravel, carloads, as described in Item 2 
of Alton R. R. Tariff 1440-B, fron 
Bloomington, IIl., to Taylorville, III 
Present—No through rate in effect. Pro- 
posed—88 cents per net ton. 


— IND ee ee ee et ee 
>- 3 C~1rsIO 
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Southwestern Freight Bureau 


Docket 33745 (1).—Silica, sand 
Browntown, Wis., to Rio Grande Cros 
ings on traffic destined to Mexico. To 
amend Item 1690-A of SWL Tariff 
112-M by adding Browntown, Wis., at 
the same rates as published from Ottawa, 
Ill. Subject to Tariff X-148 (suspended 

Docket 33832 (2).—Cement, North- 
ampton, York and Navarro, Pa., to points 
in the Southwest. To establish rates 01 
cement, viz.: hydraulic, masonry, mortar, 
natural or portland, in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight = 500,00! 
pounds, except that when marked capa 
ity of car is less, actual weight but not 
less than 40,000 pounds will apply, © 
basis of the. scale prescribed in I.C.( 
Docket 16845 graded for distances |! 


yond 1,220 miles on the basis outlined 


therein applying to the result an incre: 
of 10 per cent. to determine the prop 


extension of these rates. Subject to Tar- 


iff X-148 (suspended). 


Southern Freight Association 
Docket 31533 (shipper; suggested 
carrier ).—Establish rates on cement, 
loads, from cement-producing points 
SFTB Trf. 341-F to stations on the Br 
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one R. R. in Tennessee, on same basis 
s presently in effect in other destinations 
, §. F. A. territory, namely ICC Docket 
5806 scale. 


Trunk Line Association 


Docket 42246 (shippers ).—Limestone, 
roken, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
arloads, minimum weight, 60,000 
sounds, from Watertown, N. Y., to vari- 
us destinations in New York, Pennsy]l- 
ania and Vermont, as per Exhibit A, 
opy of which will be furnished on re- 
juest. Examples: Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 


Fair Haven, Vt., $2.26 per net ton; One- 
onta, N. Y., $1.93 per net ton, etc. Rea- 
son: Comparable with rates applying 


from and to other points. 

Docket 42249 (shippers) .—Silica rock, 
not ground or pulverized, in open-top 
ars, carloads, minimum weight, 90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, etc., 
from Layton to Templeton, $1.32 
per net ton, in lieu of present 6th class 
rate of $3.60. Reason: Comparable with 
rates from and to other points. 

Docket 42255 (shippers).— Ganister 
rock, not ground, in open-top cars, mini- 
mum weight, 90 per cent. of marked ca- 
pacity of car, etc., from Childs to Mount 
Union, Pa., $1.76 -per net ton, in lieu 
of present 6th class rates. Reason: Com- 
parable with rates applying from and to 
other points. 

Docket 42280 (shippers ).—Limestone, 
broken, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
carloads, minimum weight, 60,000 pounds, 
from Buffalo, N. Y., stations to various 
destinations in New England territory as 
per Exhibit A, copy of which will be 
furnished on request, in lieu of present 
6th class rates. Proposed rates based on 
ICC Docket 25220. Reason: Comparable 
with rates applying to other points. 


Docket 42287 (shippers) .—Limestone, 
broken, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
carloads, minimum weight, 60,000 pounds, 
from Hamburg, N. Y., to Port Jefferson, 
N. Y., $2.48 per net ton, in lieu of 
present 6th class rate. Reason: Compar- 
able with rates applying from other 
points. 


Docket 42288 (increase—shippers) . 
Cement, common, hydraulic, masonry 
mortar, natural or portland, carloads, 
minimum weight, as per Note 11 of N. 
Y. C. R. R. Tariff ICC No. 298, from 
Brixment, N. Y., to Titusville, Pa., 12 
cents, and to Rouseville and Petroleum 
Center, Pa., 13 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reason: Comparable with rates applying 
to other points. 


Western Trunk Line Association 


Docket E-41-627.—Sand, viz.: Blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire, furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, molding or 
silica. Minimum carload weight 90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, except 
that when actual weight of shipment 
loaded to full visible capacity of car is 
less than 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car, the actual weight will be the min- 
imum weight. In no case shall the mini- 
mum weight be less than 40,000 pounds. 


Cents per ton) 


From Portage, Wis., to: Present Prop. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia....... 240 198 
Reem Beoeees, Tas... oes 320 253 
OE SS eee 360 253 
OSS See 280 264 
eae 260 242 


~~ 


om Browntown and Por- 

tage, Wis., to: 
eS eee 260 242 
By shipper ) 
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NEW MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


@ Crusher 


To its line of steel and semi-steel cast 
base jaw crushers with roller and bronze 
consisting of over 24, 
Engineering Corporation, 
Rapids, Iowa, has recently added a series 
of welded-steel-plate 
designated the 


bearings, 
versal 


crushers, 





roller-bearing jaw 


Two sizes are 


a 20 by 
Lateral and 
heavy plate side 


used ; 


in production and other 
sizes will be added as conditions permit. 
One size has a 30 by 42-inch feed open- 
ing; and the other, and smaller size, has 
36-inch feed opening. 

transverse 
walls impart structural 
strength. Four SKF roller bearings are 
two on the pitman and two on the 
frame, one on each 


ribbing and 


side. Bearings are 


labyrinth sealed against grit and grease 


and Alemite 


the Uni- 
Cedar 


1906. 


toggle action; 


series. of the jaws and a 


“WRB” 





lubricated. 

The new “WRB” 
same crushing action as the first overhead 
eccentric crushers built by 


series employs the 


Universal in 


Two distinct crushing blows with 
each revolution of the eccentric shaft are 
produced by the high eccentric and radial 


a primary blow 


at the top 


secondary stroke at 








FEUER COIS 


HYDRAULIC HOISTS and DUMP BODIES 


GIVE DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON ALL KINDS OF JOBS 





Hercules Removable Side Rub Rail Body with hinged rear Hercules High Dumper—Power up, power down with 78° 
Equipped with 12 ton capacity hoist. 


corner posts. 


USE THE HERCULES SPLIT-SHAFT POWER TAKE-OFF 


Available in many sizes. 


\\ 





umping angle, 


HERCULES HYDRAULIC BOOSTER HOIST 


Makes any truck a Dump Truck 


Install HERCULES DOUBLE-ARM HYDRAULIC HOISTS under 


your platform, stake, express or special bodies, which are 


idle. Unload the easy way! 


This is the Model KXE Hoist, with 6° cylinder, for bodies up to 
12 feet long. Body reinforcing plate and steel sills included. 


Control valve is operated from driver’s seat. 


To operate any truck-mounted equipment 


“MODEL 0-700 





Direct (D-700 Series), Side (D-800 Se- 
ries) and Dual Drive (B) models are 
available for operation of almost every 
possible type of truck-mounted equip- 
ment, either singly or in combination. 


Recommendations and complete speci fi- 
cations upon request. 


ces Be oe 





HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS co. 


GALION, OHIO 
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FARREL 
BACON 


CRUSHERS 


plete plants designed and 
oped, including Screens, Elevators 
onveyors. Machinery for Mines 
Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Engineering Service. 





t t | 5 
a 
| 
Portable crusher operating in Wisconsin. The crushing unit i$ a new 3042 welded-base unit 
being manufactured by the Universal Engineering Corporation of Cedar Rapids, lowa. Flat 
steel plates are cut and welded to form the base. Inclosed bearings are self-aligning and of 
the roller type. The unit is approximately 8 feet high and 7 feet 10 inches long. 


ad 





BACON, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


EARLE C. 


17 John S?. 








the bottom. Units already in service are 
operating satisfactorily and providing 
high tonnage, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
. 

@ Spray Drier 

To meet an increasing demand for an 
inexpensive small-capacity spray drier for 
the commercial drying of high value 


products, for use in laboratory research, 
and in pilot plant operation on specific 





Brownhoist Buckets F 


for faster material handling 


he deep-digging, hungry 
ouths of Brownhoist Clamshell 
suckets speed up the handling 
f coal, ore, gravel, dirt, cinders, 
ay, etc. Large sheaves reduce 
pe wear and maintenance. 
turdy construction and latest 
esign insures long life. Avail- 
ble in rope-reeve, power-wheel 
vd link type. Industrial Brown- 
sist Corporation, Bay City, 
\ichigan. Offices in New York 
ty, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
eveland and Chicago. 





are *s 


materials, Western Precipitation Corpora 
tion of Los Angeles has announced d: 
velopment of the Type N_ Turbulai: 
spray drier. 

This versatile unit offers a numbe 
of important advantages for drying prod 
ucts such as fine chemicals and pharma 
ceuticals, and for investigation of spray 
drying problems. It is furnished in black 
iron, stainless steel or other alloys, and 
standard equipment includes electri 
heater, 4 foot desiccator with cone bot 
tom and hand-operated mechanism fo 
sweeping surface accumulations from the 
conical section, Multiclone collector, fan, 
bag house and _ control instruments 
mounted on a single frame for maximum 
compactness and ease of installation. 

Maximum operating flexibility of th: 
Type N drier is gained by means of op 
tional heaters—either direct or indirect 
types—and other equipment designed to 
meet the special needs and facilities en- 
countered in various applications. 
addition, the desiccating chamber is pro 
vided with a secondary inlet for intro- 
ducing tempering air at inlet tempera 
ture, or precooled to any desired temper- 


BROWNHOIST BUCKETS GIVE MORE 
YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


drier for laboratory or pilot plan‘ 
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ure. This permits investigation, for 
cample, of the dryability of thermo- 
astic and heat sensitive materials as 

‘ll as those having a tendency to case- 
irden. Other optional equipment in- 
udes a high efficiency air filter for use 

processing pharmaceuticals, food prod- 
cts, etc. and sealed glass sight ports for 

\spection purposes. 

The Type N spray drier is rated at 
n evaporation of 25 pounds of water 
vr hour at an inlet-to-outlet tempera- 
ure differential of 300 degrees F. Vary- 
ng conditions such as type of material 
handled, concentration of solids in the 
feed, etc. will, of course, cause this 
figure to vary well above or below the 
ated capacity. 


® Goggles 


A new contender in the lightweight 
field—of goggles, not sports—is an all- 
plastic safety development of the Chicago 
Eye Shield Company. 

The combined weight of the plastic 
frame and lenses is less than an ounce, 
but the new goggle is reported to pro- 
vide full protection against impact while 
affording remarkable wearing comfort. 

“This new Cover-Lite model was de- 
veloped after exhaustive research to aid 
safety directors in strengthening their 
safety programs’, declares Fred Guilbert, 
sales manager, of the Chicago Eye Shield 
Company, Chicago. “We sincerely be- 
lieve it will help solve eye injury prob- 


All-plastic safety goggle. 





lems because it provides good protec- 
tion and is so comfortable to wear. It 
rests lightly on the brow, nose and 
checks, with no pressure at any point. 
Workers wear this lightweight goggle 
willingly because they scarcely know 
they have goggles on. 

“The Cover-Lite is suited for women 
or men workers, is designed to fit vary- 
ing facial widths and may be worn di- 
rectly over prescription glasses. ol 
space eliminates fogging, while the strong 
plastic frame not only protects the dh 


eye area, but also shields against dis- 
tracting reflections and eye strain.” 
Mr. Guilbert also says that the new 


Cover-Lite goggle is designed for econ- 
omy. Upkeep is low, he points out, be- 
Cause interchangeable lenses may be re- 
placed at small cost. Replacement is 
simple—just snap out the old lens and 
snap in the new. 
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® Spray Nozzle 


Designed for 
flat hard-hitting 
“Flatjet” spray 


use wherever a sharp, 
spray is needed, the 
nozzle shown here has a 
wide variety of industrial applications. 
Among the jobs this nozzle does better 
and faster than ordinary sprays are stone, 
sand and gravel washing, industrial wash- 
ing and degreasing, descaling operations 


and various chemical process spraying 
operations. 
The “Flatjet” spray nozzle is built 


without cores, vanes or other obstructions, 
depending solely on design to produce 
the desired spray pattern. Standard 
nozzles are made of brass, steel, or stain- 
less steel one piece construction. Nozzles 
may also be made of other materials as 
the needs of the application dictate. 


Climax ENGINES PROVIDE 





























Flat-jet nozzle. 


A flat spray, with sharply defined edges 
and uniform distribution, is delivered by 
the ‘Flatjet” nozzle. All surfaces com- 


ing in contact with the liquid sprayed 
are accurately machined. A wide range 
of “Flatjet’”’ nozzle sizes are available for 


JEW” OPPORTUNI», 
¢, 











New 
increasec 


omies result 


heavy continuous service. 


The Climax New V495, a 12 cylinder, 
60° V, 4 cycle type, 7x 7” bore, which 
develops 495 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. 


“For Migh Achievement 
wm the Production of 
War Material 





a) GENERAL OFFICES & FACTORY: 
ome 


—es «REGIONAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


“Clima 


Engineering Company 
CLINTON, 


opportunities for improved performance, 
[ peodesian and greater flexibility have 
been eed ps users of Climax engines. 
Where required, the engine may be job-rated 
and equipped for the work to be done. Econ- 
i from the high efficiencies, heat re- 
coveries and trouble-free operation. 

For mobile equipment, these engines possess 
light weight with great strength, ease of han- 
dling which promotes quick installation, and the 
ability to stand up under shock loading and 








BALLAS, 





Affiliated Companies: McAlear Mtg. Co., Chicago; Hanlon-Waters Co., Tulsa 





i, 


For Pump, Compressor 
and Mill Equipment 
Manufacturers — requir- 
ing efficient slow speed 
drives 22 to 495 hp 
For Shovel, Dragline, 
Snowplow and other 
Mobile Equipment Manv- 
facturers—who need 
compactly desigred, 
easily installed, rugged 
PT ue a he) 
For Power Plant Engi- 
neers—to obtain quick- 
starting standby power 
300 watt to 312 KVA 
Climax engines directly 
connected to generators 
protect valuable equip- 
ment, prevent over- 
loading. 





























































The Climax Model R41, a 4 cylinder, 4 cycle type, 
6” x7” bore which develops 100 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. 


SEND FOR 
Climax engine bul- f 
letins which give full Cera 
information. Write + 
to Climax Engineer- ee 


ing Company, 1809 
South Fourth Street, © 
Clinton, Iowa. 


IOWA 


TEXAS 





























COSTS 
NO THE 
MORE BEST 


REPLACE WITH 


“Indian Brand~ 
MANGANESE STEEL 


LONG LIFE 
ABRASION 
RESISTING PARTS 


FOR 
QUARRY, ROAD, 
DREDGING, 


AND 


MINING MACHINERY 


USE 





The Frog, Switch: 
& Mfg. Co. cariiste, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 








performance to meet given specifications. 

For example, in spraying water at 40 
pounds pressure, a choice may be made 
of twenty different ‘Flatjet’” nozzles. 
These range in capacity and spray angle 
from 1 g.p.m. and a 15-degree spray 
angle to 20 g.p.m. and a 35-degree spray 
angle. At most commonly used pres- 
sures, the performance of various sizes 
of ‘‘Flatjet’’ nozzles is accurately predict- 
able, hence their use makes possible a 
tailor-made spraying job with maximum 
utilization of liquid at minimum use of 
power. 

“Flatjet’” spray nozzles may be used 
with water, brine, oil and liquids of 
silimar viscosities. They are manufac- 
tured by Spraying Systems Company, 
4021 West Lake Street, Chicago, who 
will furnish on request complete infor- 
mation on spray nozzles for any job or 
application. A new catalog No. 22, is 
available on request. 


@ Transmission 


Featuring simplified remote control 
and universal mounting, a new and radi- 
cally different variable-speed transmission 
has been developed by the American Pul- 
ley Company for drives up to 1 horse- 
power. 

Remote control is made easy through 
a compact flexible shaft which makes it 
possible to mount the unit anywhere in 
or on the machine and to place the con- 
trol in a safe location handy to the op- 
erator. This simplified, flexible remote 
control broadens the field for Speed- 
Jack applications and makes installation 
practical on a wide variety of machines. 

Because the movement of the flanges 


\”? 


to AMERICAN Crushers 








The toughest rock collapses under the powerful hammer blows 
of AMERICAN Crushers. 
AMERICANS not only “take ’em as they come”—they also assure 
— continuous service and record tonnages, on a high profit 
asis. 


Write for Bulletin 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
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1059 Macklind Ave. St. Lovis 10, Mo. 








The new variable-speed transmission. 


is controlled mechanically and not by) 
belt-pull, the Speed-Jack may bh 
mounted either vertically, horizontall: 
or in any other position best suited to th: 
equipment. 

The American Speed-Jack utilizes V 
belts to provide stepless control of speed 
through a 3 to 1 ratio. The design of 
the control mechanism eliminates ratio- 
creep and assures constant belt alignment 
regardless of the unit’s mounted position, 
belt wear or belt stretch. 

Plastic flanges, steel- faced for long 
service, contribute to the light-weight of 
the Speed-Jack and provide accurat 
balance and smooth, silent, vibration-fre: 
operation. 


@ Nose Rings 


Four years ago the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company made a survey of cement 
plants, and discovered that serious trou- 
ble was being experienced with nos 
ring castings at the firing end of cement 
kilns. Warpage in service caused both 
kiln shell and castings to bell out, re- 
sulting in short casting life and exces- 
sive brick maintenance and hood re- 
pairs. The average life of castings was 
about six months, due to failure from 
oxidation and erosion. 

The B&W Engineering Department at 
Barberton, Ohio, developed a new de- 
sign, employing a chrome-nickel alloy 
This design is also applicable to othe: 
high-temperature kilns, such as calcining 
kilns. 

A feature of the new design is re- 
duction in size to approximately 9 inches 
wide, 12 inches long and % inch thick, 
with the center cored out to allow growth 
in all directions. Each casting weighs 
about 40 pounds. 

A reinforced flange on the casting pro- 
tects the leading edge of the carbon- 
steel kiln shell from direct flame im- 
pingement, and allows the radiation of 
heat from casting to kiln shell. Fou 
castings are required per foot of kiln 
diameter. 


@ Lift Truck 


A new Towmotor lift truck model, 
LT-50, handles large volumes of small 
bulk material, and is equally adaptabl: 
to moving and storing larger individual 
units. 

The short turning, and easy maneuve! 
ability of the new model in close quai 
ters are important factors in achieving 
increased utilization of. storage space. 
minimized damage to stocks and safet\ 
for employees. 

Straight gasoline powered for contin 
uous 24-hour-a-day service at peak ca 
pacity, the Model LT-50 travels at speeds 
up to 8 miles per hour both forwar 
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Lift truck with short turning radius. 


ind reverse. Maximum lifting speed is 
1) ft. per minute. It comes with 104- 
inch and 144-inch telescopic lift in ca- 
pacities up to 5,000 Ibs. 


—Trade 
Literature 











TRADE NOTES 

















The pieces of literature listed below can 

be obtained direct from the manufac- 

turers named, or requests can be ad- 

dressed to Pit and Quarry's “Service 
to Readers" Department. 





ALEMITE LuBROMETER CENTRALIZED 
LuBRICATION SysTEM. 8 pages. Alemite 
Division, Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Tuor Rock Dritts, PAvinc BREAKERS 
& AssociATeD Air Toots. (Catalog 
124A), 56 pages. Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago. 

CONSERVATION WELDING. (Bulletin 
44-W), 4 pages. American Manganese 
Steel Div., American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company, Chicago Heights, IIli- 
nois. 

TRUELINE RAKE CLAssiFIeERs. (Bulletin 
447), 8 pages. Morse Brothers Machin- 
ery Company, Denver. 

YM Rosot Ort REFINER. 4 pages. 
Youngstown Miller Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


HenpricK WepcGeE-SLtot Screen. 4 
pages. Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 


JoHNson CompLete BuLtk CEMENT 
Prants. 4 pages. C. S. Johnson Com- 
pany, Champaign, Illinois. 

CEDARAPIDS CRUSHING AND SCREEN- 
ING PLants, ASPHALT PLAaNTs, MartTeE- 
RIAL-HANDLING EQuIpMENT. 40 pages. 
lowa Manufacturing Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Low Cost Compressep Arr. 8 pages. 
Gordon Smith & Company, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

SecF - PriminG CENTRIFUGAL, Dt1a- 
PHRAGM, AND PLUNGER Pumps. (Catalog 
P43). Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 

LOSE CLEARANCE PRESSED STEEL 
Pittets. 12 pages. Commercial Shear- 
ing & Stamping Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Heavy Duty Stationary ComprREs- 
sors. (Bulletin A-52), 56 pages. Sulli- 
_ Machinery Company, Michigan City, 

ndiana. 
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Appointments under the new R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., exclusive distributors’ 
policy are now well over half way to- 
ward the intended number, with a total 
of 29 retail firms included to date. The 
latest new distributor list released by 
LeTourneau includes: 

Hunter Tractor & Machinery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Dempster Brothers, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee; Crook Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; Contractors Machin- 
ery Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
J. E. Ingram Company, San Antonio, 
lexas; Phillippi-Murphy Company, Min- 
neapolis; Pacific Hoist & Derrick Com- 


pany, Seattle; Florida Equipment Com- 
panies of Jacksonville, Tampa, and Mi- 
ami; Cyri’ J. Burke, Detroit; Phillips 
Machinery Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Contractors Equipment & Supply 
Company, Atlanta; Landes Engineering 
Company, Salt Lake City; Gibson-Stew- 
art Company, Cleveland; Conley-Lott- 
Nichols, Dallas; and Rozier-Rvan Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc., and th 
Mahr Manufacturing Company Division, 
Minneapolis, announce the appointment 
of Fred H. Jusenius as export manager. 
Mr. Jusenius has, for the past five years, 
been export supervisor for Le Tourneau 
at Peoria, and was previously associated 
with Bucyrus-Erie. 


“Electric Ear” 
Increases Mill Capacity 





An "Electric Ear'' sound control unit was installed on 
an 87 x 26 compartment mill, driven by a 600 hp. motor, 
in one of Medusa Portland Cement Co., Pennsylvania 


plants. 


This mill was operated in open circuit in 1937 and the 
fineness varied 4°/,. After installing the ‘Electric Ear’, 
the variation fineness was reduced to 1°/, with a 7°/, 


increase in capacity. 


In 1939 this mill was closed circuited with a 16 foot 
mechanical air classifier. Without the "Electric Ear" the 
capacity was 65 bbls. per hour. With the “Electric Ear" 
the capacity was increased to 70 bbls. with no change in 


fineness. 


Write for Bulletin 42 
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Nonmetallic Minerals 
Output in Illinois 


in 1942 the production of stone, 
rent and lime in Illinois showed 
ncrease of 18 per cent. over that 
941, and established a new all- 
record, according to a recent 
nprehensive report on the Illinois 
Mineral Industries released by the 
Geological Survey. These 
ducts had an aggregate value of 
than $25,500,000, which was 
eded only by that of the Illinois 
ileum and coal industries. 
More than 14,000,000 tons 


. 


of 


stone (both limestone and dolomite) 
was produced in 1942, making IIli- 
nois second among the states in 
value, and fourth in the quantity of 
stone produced. Metallurgical uses 
and flux, fillers for asphalt, fertilizer 
and other materials, and railroad 
ballast showed the largest increases 
in value. More than 3,750,000 tons 
of agricultural limestone and dolo- 
mite was used on Illinois farms dur- 
ing the year, representing an increase 
of 25 per cent. over the previous 
all-time record established in 1941. 
Of the state’s 102 counties, 48 pro- 
duced some agricultural limestone 











Wherever the going is tough for your 


trucks 6 wa 


ing to make you money, or to conserve 
manpower, time, chains, tires, gas .. . 
then you should install a THORNTON 
\utomatic-Locking DIFFERENTIAL. 


Spinning of one wheel, which normally 
stalls a vehicle in deep sand, dirt, or mud, 
muck, snow or on ice, seldom occurs when 
this Automatic Differential is installed 

.. because both wheels must rotate when 


power is applied. 


If you want traction and action, investi- A pe “ar 
gate today. WRITE FOR DETAILS 
: ; DIFFERENTIALS 
lodels_ready for Chevrolet, Ford, International, 
1 GMC _— 1” and : ton types cunigned ‘with GET FULL FACTS 
speed axle. Furnish model 1 ber. Avail- : 
under Limitation Order Certificate L-158. v7 Write Today 


THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


Plaza 9700 . 
Make Big Trucks Out of Little Ones with the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 
In Canada: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 


8771-C GRINNELL AVENUE . 


in U. S.: Sold by TRUCKSTELL DISTRIBUTORS 





NEED TRACTION? 


Here’s Your Answer gy 


whenever they must keep mov- 





DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
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during 1942, and all counties to 
part in the land-improvement p: 
gram. 

The production of cement in t! 
state increased nearly 17 per ce: 
in value over 1941, and amounted 


7,087,000 barrels. The increase \ 
attributed to the large amount 
construction for both direct and i 
direct military purposes. 

Due to the capacity operation | 
steel mills and other industries pr: 
ducing war materials, the shipmen 
of quicklime and dead-burned (si: 
tered) dolomite in 1942 leaped 
per cent. over those of the precedin 
year. The total shipments of lim 
amounted to 314,000 tons, valued a: 
the plants at $2,266,000. 

Illinois increased its rank among 
the states in sand-and-gravel produc- 
tion to second in quantity and fourth: 
in value. The total sold or used by 
producers during 1942 amounted to 
18,268,000 tons with a value at th: 
pits of $11,529,000, representing an 
increase of 30 per cent. over the 
previous year’s production. This 
sharp increase was due in a large 
measure to industrial uses in th 
production of war materials. 

The state produced 3,100,000 tons 
of silica sand-in 1942, with a valu 
at the pits df $4,055,000. The 
per cent. increase in value over th 
1941 figure gave Illinois first rank 
among all the states in the value of 
silica sand produced. Steel molding 
sand valued at $2,070,000 accounted 
for approximately 60 per cent. of the 
total. Other important products 
were glass sand, blasting sand, fur- 
nace sand, engine sand and ground 
quartz. 

The production during 1942 ot 
other types of sand amounted to °.- 
470,000 tons, valued at $2,628,000. 
The principal sands (other than 
silica sand) in order of their valu 
were sand for structural purposes, 
for paving and highway construc- 
tion, for railroad ballast, and natural 
bonded molding sand. 

A total of 9,694,000 tons of gravel, 
valued at $4,845,000, was produced 
during 1942. This represented an 
increase in value over 1941 of 29 
per cent. Paving and _ highway 
structures constituted the largest 
use, with structural and railroad-bal- 
last gravel next in importance. 

The value of clay and clay prod- 
ucts shipped by producers in [)linois 
amounted to $20,359.00 in 1942. 
making this the fourth largest min- 
eral industry in the state in value 
products. 

One of the most critical war ma- 
terials, fluorspar, reached a new « 
time high production of 161,949 t 
in 1942. 
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- Bemis MULTIWALL PAPER SHIPPING BAGS... 























BEMIS BAGS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


« East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Alo 
San Francisco, Calif. « Wilmington, Calif. « St. Helens, Ore 


Multiwall Paper, Waterproof Paper Lined, Cotton nme » Boon « Bootive « Bile « Chane « Cheage « Dene 
and Burlap Bags for Rock Products om Cy = Omahe = 5 Lenn» Sina: Sa Lae Gay» See Wb 


BETTER BAGS FOR 86 YEARS 


July, 1944 
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—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 





sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 


Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 


Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 


Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 





Finance Committee. He’s standing by. 


1,000 Employes 
100,000 Cash Quota 
30,000 
$70,000 (to 
sales of extra 


be raised by 
Bonds). 





The Treasury Department acknowledges wit! 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


PIT & QUARRY 


ee This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 4 
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BOTTOM DECK FEED 








SPREAD IT OUT @& 


Here is how the equipment in 
a Pioneer Duplex Crushing and 
Screening Plant would look if it 






















were spread out in separate units. 


PUT IT TOGETHER > 


In the Pioneer Duplex Plant all 

this equipment comes in one 
compact package, on one set of 
pneumatic tired trucks, due to the 

; ingenious, exclusive Pioneer ‘‘Bot- 
tom Deck Feed.”’ Here is how it is 
arranged. The pit material is fed 
nto the bottom deck —throughs 
#9 to the pay material hopper Here are the advantages of the Bottom Deck Feed: 
— material retained goes to jaw 
‘rusher. Crushed rock is fed to top 1 Doubles the screen area producing both crushers working to maximum 
ieck — throughs are carried on pay material. Both top and bottom efficiency and capacity. 





— p swadhagerdnag ned sapane decks produce pay material. 3 Crushed material is not mixed with 
around bottom deck directly into : . 

pay material hopper, material 2 Increases crusher output. The work pit run material on screen. 

retained on top deck goes to roll of both crushers is balanced by opening 4 “Stone Chips” can be produced with- 
‘usher and then back to screen. or closing jaw crusher, thus keeping out additional equipment. 








Pioneer ‘‘Bottom Deck Feed” Gravel Plants are built 
in five sizes for every gravel requirement. There is 
one size that will answer your problem. Let us show 
you the advantages on your specifications. 


PLAN WITH 


ERs Y 
. or 


AC, 
Crushers + Screens » Conveyors - Feeders and Portable Plants | 4INEp, ‘thi 









MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


FOR 
PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
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KUNTZ GRAVITY SYSTEM OF LIME HYDRA- 
TION — Provides absolute control of the 
hydration process in a single unit. Saves up to 
$1.50 per ton because patented dust control 
stops all loss of lime fines. Heat of hydration, 
often wasted, is used to heat water applied 
to hydrator. The only automatic system of 
one-man operation giving 100% control of 
quality and uniformity. Batch or continuous 
method. Can be applied to any type of hy- 
drate plant. 


LIME 


Production 
for Profit 





YORK DOUBLE SHELL YORK-KUNTZ AUTOMATIC VERTICAL LIME KILN (Above}—Here's an 


DRYER (Lower Right) — High 


automatic kiln that eliminates crushing and assures continuous control. Re- 
sult: a uniform burn that reaches the absolute peak of fuel efficiency. Fea- 


thermal efficiency and the re- _— tures: either mixed feed, coal or gas firing; continuous discharge and con- 


sulting economy of operation wat 
of the York Dryer is unsur- 
passed. Double shell allows 
hot gases to dry and pre-heat 
the stone by radiation. Gases 
absorb moisture in inner flue, 
completing the drying process. 
Result: high fuel efficiency 


with resultant fuel economy. 


OTHER McGANN PRODUCTS — LIME PLANTS COMPLETE - HYDRATORS - SHAFT 
KILNS - ROTARY KILNS - DRYING MACHINERY - TANKS - BINS - GREY IRON 
€ CASTINGS - SUGAR MACHINERY - SPECIAL MACHINERY FROM ENGINEER'S DESIGNS 


LIME & HYDRATE PLANTS CO. 


tinuous feed; adjustable distribution; center load support; center combustion 





Yeosoccates MCGANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Garé, Pa. 
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Home fora 
BURST OF DYNAMITE 



















THIS BOMB-PROOF SHELTER is radically different from those 
on the war front. Here the “bombs” explode inside—set off by a 
remote control electric firing panel. A part of the hook-up is 
oscillographic equipment which permits the recording of firing times of 
various types of explosives. 

Such experimental work, combined with field experience, contributes 
to the tremendous fund of knowledge which Hercules has accumulated 
over the years and is constantly enlarging for the benefit of the users of 


Hercules explosives everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


960 King Street 
we Wilmington 99 .. . . . Delaware 
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BODINSON BODINSON 


TIMKEN EQUIPPED VIBRATING 
BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS SCREENS 


Equipped with Heavy Duty SKF Bearings 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — VARIOUS SIZES 


Low First Cost — Low Operating Cost 
See Pacific Coast Aggregate Story 


Built for Long Life and Trouble-Free Service 
ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION—STANDARD SIZES 


Send for Bulletin B-20 
Write for Particulars 


BODINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


2401 Bay Shore Boulevard San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Phone RAndolph 9641 
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Type 
Welded Rolled Steel 


FOR GREATER STRENGTH AND 
LONGER SERVICE 


Wellman Buckets combine all the mechanical 
advantages of the famous Williams Bucket 
with the welded construction features formerly 
found in Wellman custom-built heavy duty 
steel mill buckets. 


Send for Pree Sulletin 
Tell us about your particular requirement and 
we will send full description of construction’ ,; 
and features in special bulletins which clearly (7 i \ 
prove why YOUR NEXT BUCKET SHOULD Sooner ar | 


WELLMANQ}eramBUCKETS 








" Dragline « Power Wheel - Dredging. S 
BE A WELLMAN-WILLIAMS. Special Service Buckets “ 


3/g to 161/2 Yd. Capacities. 
a /s /2 p 


‘ 
» 
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& THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY —% 


7014 Central Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 
SALES AND SERVICE AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





—— 
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WES Vatves “ 
“, Vay NES 


BUT ONLY HILLS-McCANNA VALVES 
STAND OUT FOR THEIR COMPLETE FREE- 
DOM FROM OLD-STYLE VALVE FAILURES! 


Yes, this Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valve is so different from ordinary 
globe and gate valves and plug cocks, both in design and in perform 
ance, that it actually initiated a new era in valve practice. 

The diaphragm principle, as perfected by Hills-McCanna engineers over 
12 years of application, at one stroke, eliminated all the many common 
valve troubles such as wear, corrosion, clogging, sticking, leaks, drips, 
failures. 





The design completely separates all valve working parts from the fluid 

no contact, hence, nothing to be eaten away—no reseating or regrinding 

to worry about. Diaphragm hugs seat tight-——permits tight closure even 
over settled matter. 

Use this valve for clear or turbid water, cement slurry, clay slip, 
abrasives, pulverized materials, 
compressed air, oxygen and acety 
lene gases, chemicals, etc. 


Streamlined Flow 


—no pockets or ports to clog or reduce 
pressure. Write for Catalog V-4! 

it’s an eye-opener on modern valve 
practice. 


Hills-McCanna have pioneered this valve in the United H { L L ~ ° MM c Cc A N N A CS oO MM Pp A N Y 

States since 1932, and therefore offer users extensive ap- 2359 NELSON ST. MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO 18, ILL 

plication experience. Consult us on your valve problems. CHEMICAL VALVES—AIR & WATER VALVES—MARINE VALVES—PROPOR-+ 
TIONING PUMPS—FORCE-FEED LUBRICATORS—-MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 














LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


Shovel and Crane Division LIMA, OHIO 
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Protect PIT and QUARRY POWER, Inside and Outside 


Crushers 

Conveyors 

Vibrating 
Screens 

Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Kiln Equipment 


FLEXIBLE — sisting 


COUPLINGS “= 


Insure smooth, full, and Noiseless Transmission 


L-R Non-Lubricated Couplings for every duty, take up shock—correct for misalignment 
—prolong the life of your equipment. L-R principle of free-floating load cushions hung 
between rugged jams means time-saving as well as economy. Cushions always in sight 
for inspection. Changes easily made: without shut-down. 


Quick-Finding of Correct Coupling with L-R Selector Charts 


Charts come free with complete catalog showing L-R couplings for services 1/6 to 2500 
h.p. All engineering data right at hand. Wire or write. 


R Type laa a h.p. at LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 


Pat. & Pats. Pend. 5017 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





100 h.p. metor driving belt conveyor through flexible coupling 
and reducer. Courtesy of Pit & Quarry. 

















Some Day DAVENPORTS 
Will Again Be Available 


Immediate Shipment—No Priority 


1—Practically new Hercules Revolving Washing Trom- 
mel 40x16’... Main clyinder is perforated 12’ of its 


Post-war public works will open new opportuni- 
ties for your business. That's when the extra 
values in Better-Built Davenports will be most 
appreciated. We cannot accept private orders 
now—but—we can assist you in planning ‘'Haul- 
age by Davenports" for your future operations. 


length with %” diameter holes. 59” O. D. outer frame 
x 10’ long for screen cloth (screen cloth not furnished). 
Complete with a 250-rpm., 3-hp., 60-cy., 440-v. General 


Better-Built Davenports deliver superb perform- Electric Gear Motor and chain drive. This screen is in 
ance with top efficiency and extra years of 
trouble-free operation. We will gladly analyze 
your requirements as a preliminary to prompt 
deliveries when the time comes for post-war 
action. 


excellent condition, having been operated only a short 
time. May be purchased without priority. 


Accessory equipment for this trommel consists of: Struc- 
ust Your Post-War Haulage to Modern Davenports 


sreice ~= BROWN & SITES cane aa. “anette 


Dave PU LOCOMOTIVE TW | 23 Sess Sisess 


DYSON OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION. DAVENPORT. IOWA DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1400 17th St., Denver 2, mm 


tural steel frame work for stacker and trommel in- 
cluding a 3000 lb. pull State Hoist. 


JAIN IVOINVHOSW YO DI¥19313—SIAILOWODO71 138310—3NIIOSVS—WV43LS 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
STEAM KILNS 


Reduce Curing 


Period for Concrete 
from DAYS 


J & C steam kilns permit 24-hour deliveries from molding machine to construction 
job, with strengths equal to or greater than moist-cured products 23 days old! Reduce 
stock-pile investment. Conserve space. Save extra handling. Speed deliveries. Insure 
dry delivery of shrinkproof concrete. Make it possible to obtain high early strengths 


with less cement. 


We at Jackson & Church have sponsored high-pressure curing for many years. Instal- 
lations are to be found from coast to coast. The use of high-pressure curing is an 
important technical aid to better concrete, to greater confidence in the soundness 
of concrete masonry and a greater responsiveness to the rise of concrete masonry 
on the part of outstanding architects and construction engineers. For further infor- 


mation and prices write: 





JACKSON AND CHURCH CO. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Develop Tests for 
Concrete, Aggregate 


At a one-day meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, A.S.T.M. Committee C-9 
on Concrete and Concrete Aggre- 
gates acted on a number of impor- 
tant recommendations coming from 
its various subcommittees, several of 
these groups having met in March 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Concrete Institute in Chi- 
cago. 

The much discussed specifications 
for ready-mixed concrete which 
were extensively revised in 1943 and 
issued as tentative specifications 
C 94, will, after a number of changes 
that are primarily of an editorial and 
rearrangement nature, be recom- 
mended for adoption as standard. 
In the field of curing, the test for 
determining water retention effici- 
ency of materials for curing concrete 
(C156) which is intended for 
laboratory testing is to be revised 
and offered for adoption as stand- 
ard. 

There has been notable activity 
on the part of Subcommittee VII 
on Methods and Apparatus, result- 
ing among other items in the ac- 
ceptance for publication as informa- 
tion, with the annual report of Com- 
mittee C-9, of an interesting discus- 
sion on a volumetric method for de- 
termining air content by J. C. Pear- 
son. Considerable work has been 
carried out using a large pycnometer. 
After the data were studied it was 
concluded that the _ volumetric 
method gave nearly as dependable 
results for air content as did the 
standard, and has the distinct ad- 
vantages of taking less time and 
much less computation, and further- 
more, the equipment can be carried 
in a small handbag which with a 
piece of plank, a flat slab, and a 
bucket of water enables the user to 
set himself up in business. 

Changes are to be recommended 
in various test methods including 
those for making and curing com- 
pression and flexural specimens in 
the laboratory (C 39 and C 78) 
where accurate control of quantities 
of materials and test conditions is 
possible. Other methods to be modi- 
fied cover compressive strength of 
molded cylinders (C 39); also an- 
other one covering tests for flexural 
strength (simple beam _ third-point 
loading) (C 78): another covering 


securing and testing specimens 
structures and pavements (C 
and making and curing spe« 
in the field (C 31); also th 
for unit weight and air conte: 
138). Two items are to be 

on for adoption as standard 

pling fresh concrete (C 172 

measuring length of drilled con 
cores (C 174). 

The committee discussed th 
sirability of preparing a manu: 
testing concrete which would 
clude considerable explanatory 
terial with appropriate referenc« to 
the established standard methods. 
The manual on testing cement which 
supplements the standard methods in 
this field is considered very valuab\ 
and there is a need for a correspond- 
ing manual for concrete. Active 
preparation of the material is 
pected to start soon. 

Other actions were recommended 
by a group concerned with specif- 
cations and tests of aggregat 


. Changes in the test for soundn 


(C 88) are being approved. This 
method, which is intended to sup- 
ply helpful information on th 
soundness of aggregates subject to 
weathering action determines thei 
resistance to disintegration by satur- 
ated solutions of sodium sulphate o1 
magnesium sulphate. The intention 
is to continue this test as tentativ: 
Because the present freezing-and- 
thawing test for soundness of ag- 
gregates (C 137) needs to be dras- 
tically revised and brought up ¢ 
date, it is to be withdrawn. A new 
method of determining surface moi- 
ture has been approved and wher 
this is issued the current standard 
will be withdrawn. The proposed 
revisions issued in 1941 involving 
abrasive charge and test sample used 
in the Los Angeles abrasion test {0 
coarse aggregate are to be adopted 
A series of tests to develop pre 
cedures for evaluating large size a¢- 
gregates is to be carried out throug! 
the codperation of several groups 
represented on the committee. 


Sells Concrete Plant 


The ready-mixed-concrete _ plat 
of Carl Lutz & Son, Jefferson ville. 
Indiana, has been sold to the Ingra™ 
Sand & Gravel Company. The Luv 
firm will continue to operate | 
Charlestown, Indiana, plant. 
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War-Time Boom in Concrete Masonry 
ertain to Increase Use in Future 


TARTING business early in 

1941 with the purchase of a 

completely-dated handmachine 
plant built years earlier, the Cowan 
Concrete & Building Supply Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, Florida, now 
operates a modern and efficient con- 
crete block plant with a productive 
capacity of 2,000 blocks per 8-hour 
day. W. Harold Cowan, owner of 
the new concern, recognized at once 
the severe handicap inherent in at- 
tempting to operate hand machines 
in competition with automatic 
equipment. Within three months 
after he had bought out the original 
owners an extensive modernization 
program was well advanced, and, 
subject to war-time limitations, this 
program is still in progress to-day. 

All the materials for the plant are 
brought in by railroad cars to the 
company’s own siding: cement from 
Leeds, Alabama, sand from Inter- 
lachen, Florida, and shell dust from 

concern located in Jacksonville. 
The latter material, which is almost 
pure CaCO,, makes it possible to 
produce a block with a remarkably 
dense, fine-grained surface. 

The aggregates are stored in open 
bins from which they are transferred 
by wheel-barrow to a Besser 30- 
cubic-foot batch mixer driven 
through Dayton V-belts. Seven 
wheel-barrow loads of sand, one of 
shell dust and two of cement make 
up the batch. A Besser skip-hoist 
elevates the material and deposits it 


in a hopper above a_ one-block 


July, 1944 


A view of the plant from the storage yard. 
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Office building and plant railroad siding. 


Besser automatic plain-pallet Vi- 
brapac. The blocks are transferred 
from the machine to the curing racks 
by means of a Besser pneumatic off- 
bearer. 

The blocks remain for 24 hours 
on racks under roof, after which a 
Stuebing lift truck transfers them to 
the yard where they are stacked and 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





wet down. Following an additional 
soaking on the second day in the 
yard they are allowed to cure for 
5 more days before they are shipped. 
The company operates Dodge and 
Chevrolet 1'/-ton trucks for mak- 
ing deliveries, and in addition is 
now purchasing a Federal 2-ton 
truck to assist. Part of the plant’s 
output is shipped in railroad cars, 
to which the blocks are transferred 


from the curing stacks by means of 
Standard Conveyor Company grav- 
ity section-conveyors. 

The plant is now producing 2,000 
8- by 8- by 16-inch equivalents per 
8-hour day on one-shift operation 
6 days per week. The force aver- 
ages about 15 men. In addition to 
the standard blocks, 8- by 8- by 16- 
inch stretcher, corner and pier blocks 
and 4- by 8- by 16-inch partition 
blocks are produced by the machine. 
A small mixer is available for mak- 
ing flagstones and footing blocks by 


hand methods. 

















Dumping aggregate into the batch-mixer. 


Like most firms operating today, 
this company sells almost its entire 
output to various government agen- 
cies, and accordingly its product 
must conform to government speci- 
fications. The standard block weighs 
about 40 pounds, which is a little 
more than average due to the in- 
clusion of shell dust in the mix. For 
the past several months Atlas Dura- 
(Continued on page 175) 
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One of the completed concrete ships running light on its trial run. 


Batch Plants and Truck-Mixers Make 
Concrete for Use in Victory Ships 


THE cement and ready- 
mixed-concrete industries 
have indirectly contributed 
greatly to the war effort by 
supplying the needed mate- 
for building Army and Navy 
s, air fields, and war plants too 
merous to mention. They have 
ntributed directly to a vital but 
yet undisclosed extent in the 
ilding of fortifications both at 
me and abroad. They have also 
led in other ways such as in the 
nstruction of concrete barges and 
ips of various types, thereby effect- 
important savings of vital steel 
ites and other shapes. 
Chis article deals with the design, 
duction, and testing of ready- 
xed concrete at the McCloskey 
Company yard at Hooker’s 
int, Tampa, Florida, where self- 
opelled concrete ships are being 
iit. Because they are the only 
s of this type being built in this 
untry, a brief description of the 
ps and the method of building 
em is included. 


[his project was started for a 
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number of reasons. Probably the 
most important one was the urgent 
need for cargo ships. A desire to 
prove that concrete ships can be 
made successfully, after the discour- 
aging experiences of World War I, 
must also have been a factor. An- 
other reason was the desire to pro- 
vide employment on war work for 
men with construction skills who 
had been employed on construction 
work which is now largely completed 
and who could not be used in other 
types of war work without special 
training. Included are engineers, 
transit men, rod men, carpenters, 
cement finishers, concrete laborers, 
etc. The same is true of the cement, 
aggregates, and other materials and 
equipment used in the construction 
of these ships. In spite of the fact 
that each ship uses 50 per cent. of 
the total amount of steel used in a 
steel ship of the same cargo capac- 
ity, this is almost all reinforcing steel 
of which there has been no real 
shortage. 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





The ground for the first of the thre 
82- by 1,200-foot basins was broken 
late in August, 1942. These are said 
to be the longest in existence and 
hold 3 ships at one time which are 
launched simultaneously. The first 
keel was laid on November 6 of that 
year. The first pour was made on 
March 9, 1943. The first three ships 
were launched on July 15 of that 
year and were in service before the 
end of the year. 

Each ship requires a total of 3,100 
cubic yards of concrete, 1,350 tons 
of reinforcing steel, and the 50-ton 
steel bow plate. Each is 350 feet 
long at the load water line, has a 
54-foot beam, 35-foot depth, and a 
27-foot 3-inch draft at its full load 
of 5,700 tons. Its total displacement 
is 11,450 long tons. It is driven 
through a single screw by a triple- 
expansion reciprocating steam engi 
which develops 1,300 horsepower at 
80 r.p.m., and drives the ship at 4 
top speed of 11 to 11% knots on sea 
trials. This type of engine is used 
because it is not in as much demand 
for other vessels as the turbine-typ' 
engine. 
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A light-weight clay aggregate from 
East St. Louis, Illinois, was origi- 
nally used but the high freight cost 
made it advisable to build a plant 
to make light-weight aggregate from 
local fullers’ earth. Such a plant 
was built and the first shipment of 
“Nodulite”, as its product is known, 
was made in May, 1943. It was first 
used on June 28, 1943. This aggre- 
gate weighs from 37 to 62 pounds 
per cubic foot, depending on its size 
and other factors and produces a 
dense concrete weighing about 106 
pounds per cubic foot when fully 
cured. This compares with about 
150 pounds for ordinary concrete. 

The Nodulite from the light- 
weight-aggregate plant and sand 
from the Lake Wales area are re- 
ceived in cars. Three sizes of 
Nodulite, %-, %4-, and minus '4- 
inch, and the sand, are stored in 
separate 1,000-cubic yard stock piles 
over a reclaiming tunnel. The cars 
are usually unloaded by a Link-Belt 
Speeder crane with a 34-cubic yard 
clamshell bucket. Provisions are 
also made so that each of the four 
aggregates can be soaked in cold 
water before it is stock-piled in order 
that a uniform moisture content can 
be maintained. Alongside the rail- 
road spur and opposite the stock 
piles are 4 fan-shaped pits filled with 
water. A Barber-Greene portable 
belt-conveyor can be placed to re- 
claim the soaked aggregate from any 
one of these pits as it is discharged 
from a hopper - bottom car. The 
conveyor is so mounted that it can 
be swung radially to distribute the 
material on a stock pile. 

The stock-piled material is re- 
claimed through openings and gates 
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The aggregate-batching plant is visible behind the nearest cement-batching bin. 


in the tunnel on a 30-inch by 650- 
foot Barber - Greene belt - conveyor. 
This carries the aggregates to the 
top of the concrete plant where a 
selective chute controls the discharge 
into the four compartments of the 
200-cubic yard Blaw-Knox bin. The 
desired aggregates are weighed out 
in a Blaw-Knox 5-cubic yard capac- 
ity weighing batcher which is 
equipped with beam scales. The 
aggregates are discharged from the 
batcher into truck-mixers along with 
water from a Neptune automatic 
meter. A Jenkins quick-shut-off 
valve is used. The water is obtained 
from city mains and is refrigerated 
in a special plant to a temperature 
which will keep the concrete mixture 
at about 80 degrees F. when mixed. 
This cold water cuts down the heat 
of hydration of the cement and slows 
down the rate of setting, thereby 
slowing down the rate of expansion 
of the concrete after it is poured 
and preventing cracking. The cold 





The use of 2 truck-mixers and 4 concrete buckets at one location keeps a steady flow of 
concrete going into the ship. 
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water for the pits also comes from 
this source. Sika Chemical Corpora- 
tion “‘Plastiment” admixture is also 
added to the mixing water. 

After a truck-mixer is loaded with 
aggregates and water it is driven to 
one of two Blaw-Knox 400-barre] 
bulk-cement bins. These have Blaw- 
Knox weighing batchers from which 
the cement is discharged into the 





The aggregate stock piles, crane, and re- 
claiming conveyor viewed from the top of 
the batching plant. 


mixers. The use of two bins makes 
it possible to draw from one while 
the other is being loaded from bulk- 
cement hopper cars by its screw-con- 
veyor and bucket-elevator. Syntron 
detachable electric vibrators are used 
to insure even and complete dis- 
charge of the cement from these cars. 
Both bins are equipped with Bindica- 
tor high-level indicators. This batch- 
ing setup has a capacity of 77 cubic 
yards per hour for the duration of a 
pour. 

The concrete is mixed and deliv- 
ered by 8 T. L. Smith 5-cubic yard 
high-dump truck-mixers. Six of 
these are mounted on White and 2 
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They discharge 
ncerete into 35-cubic foot C. S. 
on tremie buckets handled by 
selt Speeder, Lima, Bucyrus- 
and other makes of crawler 
es. Each crane serves two 

kets, handling one while the other 
ing loaded. From the buckets 
oncrete is discharged into carts 

direct into the forms. When 
tions were first begun an at- 
was made to pump the con- 
into the forms, a practice which 
become increasingly popular on 
truction work. This method had 
abandoned, however, as the 
ure created drove the water into 
orous aggregate and made the 
te too stiff to be pumped. 


Mack chassis. 


the last pour on each ship is about 
2 months. 

The stripping of the inner forms 
is begun from 24 to 36 hours after 
the completion of the last pour. One 
week before the ships are launched 
the outer forms, extending from the 
top of the bilge to the deck, are re- 
moved. These are in sections 10 
feet 5 inches wide and 28 feet high. 
The bottom forms are permanently 
attached to the bottom of the dock 
and the ship hulls are floated off 
them when water is let into the dock 
for launching. The hulls are then 
towed to an outfitting dock where 
they are cured for from 30 to 90 
days while they are being fitted. 
During this period the decks and 


ther view at shipyard showing crane handling concrete buckets from the 2 truck-mixers 
in foreground, 


h ship is poured in four major 
Both interior and 
erior electric and air form-vibra- 

are used and these are raised as 


tinuous pours. 


In the first 800- 
ic yard pour the bottom, includ- 
the keel and 6 feet of the sides, 
oured in 24 hours. After this is 
mpleted the engines and boilers are 
talled. The second 1,400-cubic 
rd pour is made in 30 hours and 
ishes the side shells to the top of 
last structural members where 
deck structure begins. The third 
cubic yard, 20-hour pour in- 
udes the deck and its beams. The 
and most complicated pour fin- 

: the superstructure, including the 
rters, bridge, stack base, etc. This 
-cubic yard pour is usually com- 
eted in 8 hours. These pours are 
ide consecutively on each of three 
ps in the same dry dock and the 
ipsed time between the starting of 
first pour and the completion of 


pour progresses. 
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The 5-cubic yard aggregate-weighing 
batcher in the central plant. 


other horizontal surfaces are kep 
wet with canvas hose. The super- 
structure and all vertical surfaces ar 
kept wet with an ordinary hose. A 
crew of 60 men is kept busy doing 
this work. 

When the fitting is completed th 
ships are towed to a dry dock or 
graving basin where final tests ar 
made. Complete curing inspections 
are made every day until the ship is 
completed. Leaks are detected by 
air- and water-pressure bells using 
pressures up to 60 pounds per squar 
inch. The highest pressure to which 
the hulls will be subjected in actual 
service is about 15 pounds. All leak: 
are patched, some by pouring and 
some with a mortar gun. After this 
work is completed the ship is painted 
down to the water line. 

These ships have performed 
satisfactorily and not one of then 
has failed because of locked-in 
stresses or for any other reason. Sev- 
eral collisions with piers and towers 
have resulted only in damage to 


One of the completed hulls being outfitted at a dock while the concrete is curing 
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those objects. According to experi- 
enced seamen, the concrete ships 
maneuver smoothly and steer well. 
They are almost entirely free from 
vibration and can reverse quickly 
from full speed ahead to full speed 
astern with none of the vibration 
such a maneuver would create in a 
st el ship. 

[he chief handicap against these 
ships is that they were over-designed 
for strength because of previous bad 
experience with concrete ships. The 
unit stresses allowed for the rein- 
forced concrete used in their con- 
struction are lower than those used 
for other types of construction. The 
contractors and engineers are cCOn- 
vinced that a new design based on 
the experience with these ships 
would result in a hull 1,000 tons 
lighter which would give the ship a 
cargo ratio about equal to that of 
steel ships of the same displacement 
or tonnage. 

A complete and well-staffed test- 
ing laboratory is maintained in order 
to insure a uniformly high grade of 
concrete. On their receipt at the plant 
all the aggregates are tested for size, 
gradation, specific gravity, sound- 
ness, etc. The surface moisture of 
the aggregates is determined by an 
original method employing chemical 
indicators instead of - the wiping 
method ordinarily used for natural 
aggregates. The concrete mixes used 
are designed on the basis of these 
tests and, as the gravity and absorp- 
tion of the light-weight aggregate 
changes constantly, this is almost a 
continuous process. As a_ further 
precaution slump tests are made of 
every mixer load of concrete and 
these are kept within 4 inch of the 
specified slumps. About every tenth 
load is tested for unit weight, yield, 
cement factor, temperature, wa- 
ter/cement ratio, mixing time, etc. 

Cylinders are made regularly 
and are tested for compressive 
strength and unit weight at differ- 
ent periods up to | year and for 
modulus of elasticity up to 28 days. 
Enough cylinders are made for check 
tests by the Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory in Tampa. The plant lab- 
oratory includes a room with con- 
stant temperature and humidity for 
storing cylinders, etc. There is also 
a 300,000-pound Southwark-Emery 
hydraulic compression-testing ma- 
chine on which all the cylinders are 
broken. 

[he mixes used vary with the 
aggregates but average by absolute 
volume 15 per cent. natural sand and 
9'2 sacks of cement per cubic yard. 
A combined grading curve is used for 
the light-weight aggregates which 
range from size down to 


1f,-inch 
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The aggregate-batching plant with refrig- 
erating unit at left. 


minus 100-mesh. The three sizes of 
Nodulite—coarse, /2-inch to 4-mesh; 
medium, %@-inch to 8-mesh; and 
fine, 4-mesh and under—are used in 
varying proportions but average 35, 
20, and 30 per cent. respectively of 
the total amount of aggregates used. 

The cement being used is a Type 
2 low-alkali cement made in the 
plant of the Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Company than a mile 
away. The top surface-area limit 
set by the WPB for this cement when 
used for ordinary purposes is 1,300 
to 1,500 sq. cm./gm. For this proj- 
ect, however, it is being ground to 
an area of at least 1,800 and actually 
averages about 2,000 sq. -cm./gm. 

The water/cement ratio varies 
from 4.8 to 5.6 gallons per sack of 
cement, depending on the charac- 
teristics of the aggregates and con- 
stant checks are made on this. The 
slump limitations specified vary with 
the location of the pour and are as 
follows: 


less 


Inches 
Bottom 3 to 3I4 
Sides “ 44, 
Deck 314“ 4 
Superstructure 4} * 44, 
Boiler Footings 31/ 4 
Miscellaneous 4 4, 


The strength specification is 5,000 
pounds at 28 days. The cylinders 
made actually averaged 5,700 pounds 
with only 15 of the thousands made 
to date falling below 5,000 pounds 
and 1 below 4,500 pounds, a remark- 
able record. Of the comparatively 
few cylinders broken at 1 year all 
have tested from 7,100 up to 10,000 
pounds with an average of 7,400 
pounds. 

The laboratory and control work 
are in charge of H. J. McGillivray. 
R. J. Merrin is inspector of concrete 
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One of the cement-batching plants with car 
unloading at right. 


control for the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 

No definite plans have as yet been 
made for the construction of addi- 
tional ships after this contract is 
completed but Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, has asked the Con- 
gress for an appropriation of about 
$97,000,000 for the construction of 
57 more ships in the fiscal year 1944- 
45. Tentative plans are to use this 
yard for repairs after the war. 

M. H. McCloskey, Jr., president 
of McCloskey & Company, is in 
general charge of all operations with 
J. J. Creskoff as resident vice-presi- 


dent. W. J. Ryan is project man- 
ager, W. H. Gravell is consulting 
engineer, and Nelson Tallman is 


general superintendent of all opera- 
tions at the ship yard. 


Cowan 


(from page 171) 


plastic cement has been used ex- 
clusively, and it has been found to 
produce blocks with better water- 
proof characteristics. This is re- 
garded as highly important because 
the company’s blocks are widely used 
for exposed walls in dwellings. 

The company feels that the gen- 
eral use of concrete masonry units 
in war-time housing projects has 
gone a long way toward overcoming 
baseless prejudice against the prod- 
uct which has prevailed in this area, 
and that in the inevitable post-war 
housing boom concrete block will fill 
its proper role as a major building 
material. Within the limitations im- 


posed by the necessities of war this 
concern is making definite prepara- 
tions to meet the post-war challenge. 
and to fulfill its responsibilities to 
both the public and the industry by 
producing a high quality product at 
the minimum cost. 
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=] MILWAUKEE 

"| OPERATOR re «a 7 
SPEEDS UP a ayia’: 
PRODUCTION __ - aie 
OF LINTELS §& | i. al | 





Res 
Pre 
f] 
M 
F , 4 
: " sili 5 . i * _ : P a sae a. und 
THE Cities Fuel & Supply Se 3 en 
Company of Milwaukee re- . de ma 
cently built and _ installed ~ - ry mat 
equipment to place the 4. ; : 3 os 
manufacture of concrete i) eX . oa 
on a production basis. This ‘ aie a nem 7. A 
known concrete-products oper- SS sWE a. : No. 
had found that lintels were a a the 
profit item, even when made = en 3 - "7 
the old-fashioned method of cast- : pF or : nev 
them in stationary forms. — 4 , 2 foll 
[he new equipment which speeds | poe i 
their manufacture is -shown in oa 
yictures at the right. A welded Y be iy and 
hopper and chute are supplied tur 
concrete from a mixer on the a 
above, a lever-operated gate — waned re 
ling the concrete into the adjust- sale 
form. Air-driven vibrators on - ; at 
bottom of the form quickly com- lish 
the concrete around two chair- 
orted Y2-inch reinforcing rods. ; | me 
r striking off the top, the form | 14 
released and rolled forward, the . sa 
form nearest the operator serv- : ». a - pre 
as the pallet. The unit is then . ' ' q cre. 
edily transferred to a_ special : = aa Rein ae a dur 
side rack by the operator, using " ia 4 er 
° 4 . . . mp 
air-operated off-bearing _ hoist. : a : pre 
[his hoist is a duplicate of the one — fac 
d on the company’s Besser Vi- 7 . suc 
pac block machine. ; ‘ mais = 
the top picture the operator is , a —- . : kin 
kine off a freshly-made lintel. * i a ’ mo 
middle view shows the lintel a “Gee ‘ a sw 7 
ed on its side and about to be ac rermegeor é | - re 
ked up with the off-bearing hoist. = s ad 7 to 
bottom picture illustrates how -“ des 
units are placed in the rack. pi 
When filled, the racks are trucked off . ‘ a 
the curing room. mie nee 
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MPR 188 Amendment Provides 
Price Relief for Producers 


RICE relief for producers of 

concrete products and ready- 

mixed concrete is provided in 
Amendment 36 to Order A-1 of 
Maximum Price Regulation 188, 
issued May 18 by the Office of Price 
Administration. Such relief is in- 
tended to cover new products or 
mixtures which were not offered for 
sale during March, 1942, by oper- 
ators in business as of that month, 


new plants which have gone into 
operation since March, 1942, and 
proposes separate price scales for 


permanent and temporary plants. 
The complete text of the order is 
as follows: 


ReaDY-MrixED CONCRETE, CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS AND PRECAST STONE PRODUCTS 
(MPR 188, Amdt. 36 to Order A-1] 
MODIFICATION OF MAXIMUM PRICES 
Amendment No. 36 to Order No. A-1 
under § 1499.159b of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 188. Manufacturers’ 
maximum prices for specified building 
materials and consumers’ goods other 
than apparel. Modification of maximum 
prices for ready-mixed concrete, concrete 

products and precast stone products. 

An opinion accompanying Amendment 

36 to Order No. A-1 has been issued 
simultaneously herewith and filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register. 

Order No. A-1 is amended by adding a 
new paragraph (a) (29) to read as 
follows: 

29) Modification of maximum prices 
for ready-mixed concrete, concrete prod- 
ucts, and precast stone products. On 
and after May 19, 1944, any manufac- 
turer producing a type or kind of ready- 
mixed concrete, a size or variety of con- 
(rete product, or a precast stone prod- 
duct, which was not sold or offered for 
sale during March 1942, and for which 
a maximum price has not been estab- 
shall determine 


lished, his maximum 
price for such product or products in 
accordance with the first applicable 


method set forth below rather than §§ 
1499.155 to 1499.158, inclusive, of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 188. 

i) Manufacturer operating a plant 
producing ready-mixed concrete, con- 
crete products, or precast stone products 
during the month of March 1942, or prior 
thereto. The maximum price for ready- 
mixed concrete, concrete products, and 
precast stone products sold by a manu- 
lacturer operating a plant producing 
such products during the month of 
March, 1942, or prior thereto, but not 
selling or offering the particular type or 
kind of product for "alle during that 
month, whether the sale is to be made 
f. o. b. the manufacturer's plant or de- 
livered to a destination designated by 
the purchaser, shall be such that the cost 
to the purchaser, at the destination 
designated, is not in excess of what it 
would have been to such purchaser under 
normal conditions of sale during the 
— th of March, 1942. Such price shall 
aleulated upon the basis of the price, 
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pricing practices, freight rates, transpor- 
tation practices, trade practices, terms 
of sale and allowances, and customary 
differentials most favorable to purchas- 
ers, in effect, published, listed, or quoted 
by the seller during the month of March 
1942. 

ii Maximum prices for sales by a 
manufacturer producing mew ready- 
mixed concrete, concrete products, or 
precast stone products for the first time, 
or when such products are sold by a 
new manufacturer—-(a) At a permanent 
plant. The maximum price for a manu- 
facturer’s sales out of a permanent plant, 
whether as a new manufacturer or an 
established manufacturer producing any 
particular type of ready-mixed concrete, 
or new concrete products or new precast 
stone products for the first time, shall not 
exceed: 


The maximum price of his closest 
competitor based on the following fac- 
tors: 


(1) Comparable kind, grade, and 
quality of the commodity being priced; 

(2) Class of purchaser; 

( 3) 

The maximum price 
the above paragraph shall be reported 
to the Office of Price Administration to- 
gether with a statement giving the name 


Class of seller; 


arrived at under 
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Recognized Everywhere 


The Hobbs Jr. Face-Down Block Machine is rec 
ognized everywhere as the great general purpose 
machine of the concrete-products industry. Famous 
for its wide range of sizes and the variety of 
blocks it can produce. As illustrated, it is equipped 
with striking and finishing device, shown under 
the floor-type tamper and with power feeder. 

Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, Anchor 
Jr. strippers, Stearns power strippers and Jolt 
crete, Stearns mixers, and Cast Iron and Press 
Steel pallets, Straublox oscillating attachments, 
etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, Ideal, Universal, 
Stearns, Blystone mixers and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
1191 Fairview Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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SYVZRON 





Adjustable Power’ 


Electric Vibrators 


on those “constipated” 
bins and hoppers to 
keep their contents agi- 
tated and free-flowing. 
Little 5 lb. models for 
small chemical hoppers, 
up to BIG 500 Ib. mod- 
els for large ore, rock, 
sand and gravel bins. 


REDUCED 


SYNTRON CO. 









Two Aijids to Increased Production 


LABOR AND 
MAINTENANCE 


NO MOVING, WEARING MECHANICAL PARTS 


Write us about your material handling problem. 


385 Carson 


“Vibra-Flow”’ 


Vibrating Feeders 


Rheostat control of 
rate of flow. 
Capacities from 
ounces to hun- 
dreds of TONS 


per hour. 


COSTS 


Homer City, Pa. 
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FASTER CUTTING 


..-With 
Clipper Masonry Saws 


Your Special Size and Shape Brick 
or Concrete Block can now be 
‘Tailor Made” at a moment's notice! 


The new Clipper Multiple Cutting 
Principle makes possible faster cut- 
ting of every masonry material re- 
gardless of hardness. 


Here are a few typical examples of 
the speed and accuracy with which 
concrete products and fire brick can 


This concrete 


into a special 
size,was cutcom- 
pletely in two in 
19 seconds. 


One of the many 
intricate cuts 
performed on 
first quality clay [ 
brick for heat 
treating furnaces 
—made in 8 sec. 


Rand (Rotary Kiln 

| * Blocks, cut to 

x, size for “key” 

Re ries bricks in rotary 

kilns, require on- 

ly 10 sec. forcom- 
pletion of cut. 


ry 
“> 


Basic refractories 
for steel furnaces 
or cement kilns 
must be accur- 
ately installed. 
This magnisite 
brick was cut in 
12 seconds! > 


Clipper Saws are available for trial. 
Write for Descriptive Catalogs. 


4029 MANCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





block, converted . 








and address of the most closely com- 
petitive seller used to establish the maxi- 
mum price or prices. If, within 20 days 
after the report is mailed, the Office of 
Price Administration has not mailed an 
approval or disapproval of the reported 
maximum price, the seller may treat the 
reported price as his ceiling price. The 
seller may be advised of the approval 
or disapproval by telephone or telegram 
before the expiration of 20 days. 

If a maximum price cannot be estab- 
lished by a manufacturer under the con- 
ditions stated above because of the lack 
of. a competitive seller or a comparable 
type of sale, or because fixing a price un- 
der those conditions will result in hard- 
ship to the seller, the maximum price 
must be fixed under subdivision (c) be- 
low. A reported price, which is out of line 
with the general level of prices under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 188, will 
be disapproved and the maximum price 
must be established under subdivision 
(c) below. 

(b) Ata temporary plant. The max- 
imum price for a manufacturer’s sales 
out of a temporary plant shall not ex- 
ceed: 

The maximum price of his closest 
competitor based on the following fac- 
tors: 

(1) Comparable kind, grade, and 
quality of the commodity being priced; 

(2) Class of purchaser; 

(3) Class of seller; 

If the maximum price can not be fixed 
by a manufacturer under the paragraph 
above, the maximum price shall be the 
same as the manufacturer’s maximum 
price for the same product under similar 
conditions of sale at his own permanent 
plant but adjusted so as to reflect the 
actual difference in unit direct labor and 
materials cost at the site of the tem- 
porary plant, plus an allowance to cover 
the actual or estimated cost of trans- 
porting the temporary plant to the site 
of its operations, the cost of erection and 
dismantling, and the cost of returning 
such plant to the manufacturer's per- 
manent storage yard. Such added costs 
must be spread over the reasonable es- 
timated volume of production at the 
temporary plant. The reasonableness of 
all actual or estimated costs included 
in the proposed price must be clearly 
established. 

The maximum price arrived at under 
either of the two preceding paragraphs 
shall be reported to the Office of Price 
Administration with a statement show- 
ing the method by which the price was 
determined, a description of the com- 
modity produced, the expected volume 
of sales, the purchaser or class of pur- 
chasers to whom the commodity is ex- 
pected to be sold, the date when pro- 
duction is expected to begin and end. 
If the maximum price is not determined 
on a competitive basis, the manufacturer 
must also report the cost of labor and 
materials at the permanent plant and 
the actual or estimated increase or de- 
crease in cost for these items at the tem- 
porary location, plus allowances to cover 
the actual or estimated cost of trans- 
porting and erecting the temporary 
plant at the site of its operations and the 
cost of dismantling and returning such 
plant to the manufacturer’s permanent 
storage yard. These allowances must 
be prorated over the reasonable esti- 
mated volume of production at the tem- 
porary plant. If within 20 days after the 
report is mailed, the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration has not mailed an approval 








AGGREGATE ELEVATOR 


The Kent Elevator Feeder 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








REDUCING COST OF | 
MOVING MATERIAL 
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Severman Scraper stores and reclaims wet 
phosphate rock at large drying plant 

HERE is three-fold economy in using 

a Sauerman Scraper or Cableway 
for digging and hauling or stock- 
piling. 
First cost of a Sauerman machine is 
moderate, operation is an easy one- 
man job and upkeep is simple. 


Sauerman engineers will gladly study 
your material-handling problems. 
Their advice may save you money and 
will be given free. 


Catalog on request. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 
534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, !I! 


SAUEIRMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 
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or disapproval of the reported maximum 
price, the manufacturer may treat the 
reported price as his ceiling price. A re- 
po'ted price, which is out of line with 
the general level of prices under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 188, will be 


disapproved and the maximum price 
must be established under subdivision 
below. The manufacturer may be 


advised of the approval or disapproval 
by telephone or telegram before the ex- 
piration of 20 days. 

if a maximum price cannot be estab- 
lished under the conditions stated above 
because of the lack of a competitive 
seller or a comparable type of sale, or 
because fixing a price under those con- 
ditions will result in hardship to the 
seller, the maximum price must be fixed 
under subdivision (c) below. 

c) Maximum prices which can not be 
determined by a manufacturer under 
subdivisions (a) and (b) must be deter- 
mined under this subdivision. In the 
case of any product the maximum price 
for which cannot be determined by a 
manufacturer under subdivisions (a) and 
b) hereof, the manufacturer shall file 
with the Office of Price Administration, 
Building Materials Price Branch, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., an application for ap- 
proval of a proposed maximum price 
for the particular product showing the 
information requested below. 

Maximum prices to be established for 
products produced at a_ permanent 
plant. The proposed maximum price, 
the method by which it was determined, 
a description of the kind, grade and qual- 
ity of the product, the volume expected 
to be produced, the purchaser or class of 
purchasers to whom the commodities 
are expected to be sold, and: 

1) Detailed actual or estimated 
breakdown of plant cost into material, 
labor, and other production costs. 

2) Selling and administrative ex- 
penses. The basis used in charging 
these expenses to cost must be explained. 

3) Mark-up used and the basis of its 
determination. 

4) Maximum selling price requested. 

5) An estimate of the total produc- 
tion upon which these costs are based. 

6) Such other facts may be submit- 
ted as will make clear the basis for the 
requested maximum price. 

Maximum prices to be established fo 
products produced at a temporary plant. 
The proposed maximum price, the man- 
ner in which it was determined, a de- 
scription of the product, the expected 
volume of sales, the purchaser or class 
of purchaser to whom the commodity is 
expected to be sold, the date when pro- 
duction is expected to begin and end, 
and: 

1) Detailed actual or estimated 
breakdown of plant cost into material, 
labor, and other production costs. 

2) Selling and administrative ex- 
The basis used in charging 
these expenses to cost must be explained. 

3) Mark-up used and the basis of its 
determination. 

#) As an addition toitems (/), (2), 
and (3), the actual or estimated cost of 
transporting and erecting the temporary 
plant at the site of operations and the 
actual or estimated cost of dismantling 
and returning the temporary plant to 
the manufacturer’s permanent storage 
vard. These expenses must be prorated 
over the reasonable estimated volume of 
production at the temporary plant. 

1) Maximum selling price requested. 

5) Estimate of the total production 
upon which costs are based. 

7) Such other facts may be 


penses. 


submit- 
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ted as will make clear the basis for the 
requested maximum price. 

(d) Reporting and waiting require- 
ments. No report need be filed for prices 
fixed under subdivision (i). 

It is required that reports for maxi- 
mum prices fixed under subdivision (ii) 
be filed with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Building Materials Price 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C. An au- 
thorized maximum price will not be in 
effect under subdivisions (ii) (a) and 
(6b) until the manufacturer has been 
notified of the approval or unless the 
maximum price is automatically ap- 
proved by the expiration of the 20 day 
period. Under subdivision (ii) (c) an 
authorized maximum price will not be 
in effect until the Office of Price Admin- 
istration issues an order to that effect. 

However, under subdivision (ii), (a), 
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(b), and (c), above, the manufacturer 
may offer to sell, deliver, and_ ten- 
tatively collect the maximum price re- 
ported to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion: Provided, That he informs the 
buyer that the reported price is subject 
to approval by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and he agrees to refund to the 
purchaser any amount collected which is 
in excess of the amount which is finally 
approved by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. In the case of offers, sales, or 
deliveries before an authorized maxi- 
mum price is in effect, every invoice to 
the buyer must contain the following 
statement: 

The price billed is subject to approval 
by OPA and any amount collected above 
the approved price will be refunded. 

All reports of maximum prices must be 
mailed to the Office of Price Administra- 
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ERE’S the book that gives you the 


complete story of the Rex Moto- 
Mixer .. 
helps speed up the mixing, hauling and 
placing of concrete! 

It gives you detailed information and 


illustrations on such outstanding features 
as the Rex end-charging design .. . 
Hi-Lo mixing action that makes mixing 
faster and more efficient . .. revolutionary 
visible mixing... 100% accurate water 
unrestricted discharge... 
. the one 
and only chain belt drive that cushions 


system .. 
the five-in-one Quint spout.. 














REX MOTO-MIXERS? 


. the truck-mounted mixer that 


and many 


shocks and prolongs life . 
other exclusive advantages. 


You'll find specifications and valuable 
engineering and design features ex- 
plained in this informative book, plus 
many interesting job pictures. Send for 
your copy. Write Chain Belt Company, 
1646 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
of Milwaukee 


TION MACHINERY 


) 
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Building Materials Price Branch, 

ngton 25, D. C. 

Amendment No. 36 shall become 
May 19, 1944. 

All reporting and record keep- 
irements of this amendment have 
pproved by the Bureau of the 
in accordance with the Federal 

Act of 1942. 
d this 18th day of May, 1944. 
CHESTER BowLEs, 
Administrator. 


Peters of the T. L. Smith Com- 

been promoted to assistant to 
resident and _ vice-president in 
of engineering, research and de- 
nt. The company’s new general 
inager is Robert P. Bremner, a 
Smith salesman. Recently, he 
en Milwaukee district manager 
Petoskey Portland Cement Com- 


ee. 


Make 20 to 40 yards of 


specification concrete per 


hour on the job. One-man 


yperation and a helper to 


Hundreds of 
Erie Buckets are 
shipped month- 
ly for war uses. 
Straight line 
bucket production experi- 


May Add Increased Cost 
of Cement to Prices 


Manufacturers of ready - mixed 
concrete in the northeastern states 
may add to their established ceiling 
prices the dollars-and-cents amount 
of increased cost resulting to them 
from the April 20, 1944, increase 
granted to Portland-cement manu- 
facturers in that area, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
June 10. 

Only the actual increase in the 
cost of cement may be added by 
ready-mixed concrete producers, the 
O.P.A. stressed. 


The area in which the adjustment 


PORTABLE 
CONCRETE 
PLANTS 


handle cement bags. 

One hour to set up. Move 

from job to job. Write for 
booklet today. 


ence means bet- 
ter buckets for 
post-war and 
fast delivery. In- 
vestigate the 
complete Erie line now. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ERIE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aggre Meters + Buckets Concrete Plants + Traueling Cranes 


effective June 10, 1944) appli 
limited to the states of Maine, \ 
mont, New Hampshire, Massac} 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecti 
New York, New Jersey, east 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaw. 
District of Columbia, the cit, 
Alexandria, Virginia, and five c 
ties in northern Virginia. 

Data received from producers 
ready-mixed concrete in the 
indicate that they are unabk 
absorb the increased cost of Port}: 
cement. 


@ Coupling 


More than 16,000 transit mixers f. 
the need of overhauling and repla 
ments. No new truck mixers have bh 
built for a long time—and the warti 
service has been constant and sever 

No unit deserves more attention t! 
the coupling for power to mixer. | 
this need Lovejoy Flexible Coupling 
Company, Chicago, announces a new 
L-R Type “C” coupling ideally suited 

The L-R Type “C” is a heavy dut 
coupling in wide range of sizes (for 4.b| 
to 806 horsepower at 100 r.p.m., built to 
withstand the hardest service in th 
pounding of traffic, faithfully and nois 
lessly delivering full power while « 
recting misalignment, and _ protecting 
drive and driven machinery from shoch 
and vibration. Individual free-floating 


Type "C" shrouded, flexible coupling 


resilient load cushions hung between 
rugged jaws are always in sight for in- 
spection. No shutdowns are necessary (0! 
changing. No lubrication is required 
Couplings are practically service-fre« 

An entirely new feature is the exten- 
sion of the outside steel collar which 
holds the load cushions in place. The 
extension of this collar is additional pro- 
tection of the coupling from weather, 
dirt and moisture. Clothing and fingers 
are also safeguarded. The heads of bolts 
that secure the load cushion retainer are 
practically concealed, yet readily access- 
ible. This improvement effects a more 
compact design, with overall smoothness 
that materially reduces resistance even 
of airflow. 

Lovejoy couplings have found wide 
preference in their adaptability to all 
power and machinery in pit, quarry and 
concrete fields. The line of couplings 
runs from 1/6 to 2500 horsepower serv- 
1ces. 
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HINNIIHINUBU! 


CHECK THESE | 
FEATURES OF A 1! 
TRUCK CONVERTED 1 
by THORNTON i 
Four-Rear- Wheel DRIVE } 


f Carry 100% more pay load 


f Get 100% more tractive effort or 
rim-pull than the standard truck 


f A Thornton engineered job out- 
pulls, out-lasts, out-maneuvers 
standard trucks costing double or 
more 





Two-speed gear case increases 


IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR MINES AND QUARRIES Ee & Seg ame 


ever the standard 
truck 


“, 


As heavy trucks become more and more scarce for hauling sand, gravel, 
rock, lime, cement, coal, logs, lumber, equipment, etc., you will do well 
to consider the THORNTON Fouwr-Rear-W heel DRIVE, which converts 
your used (or new) 11-2 ton medium truck into a specially engineered 
six-wheel, heavy duty truck of unusual ability . . . capable of delivering 
100% more rim pull, which permits 100% more payload through sand, 
mud, muck and up steeper grades. Thornton Drives for conversion readily 
available without priority. Write at once for full particulars. 





Save as high as 40% on the in- 
vestment 


Save up to 30% on operating 
costs 


EO 


Save as much as 35% on upkeep 
expense 


Better springing and load flo- 


tation 
lime Spreading operators should investigate the improved performance of Thornton Drives with 


Avtomatic-Locking Differentials in both driving axles which delivers all the effective rim-pull 


Six wheel brakes assure greater 
so necessary in “open field” work. 


driving safety 








> & A DA © | 


Save on tires ... gasoline... 
oll... wages and time 






3-4 TONS PAYLOAD 8-10 TONS PAYLOAD 


BEFORE CONVERSION AFTER CONVERSION 


The = = 2 oe wo 8 ee ee ee ee — = = oo a 




















| 
pro- i | | 
her, Thornton Tandem Co. ; 
gers 8741-X Grinnell Avenue H | | 
olts THORNTON TANDEM CO. Detroit 13, Michigan, U.S.A. : 
- Please send me catalog of facts on changing my 112-2 ton i | 
cess 8741-X GRINNELL AVENUE - Plaza 9700 cautteealieeer dia ous : | | 
= DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ; 
a Name i 
Investigate THORNTON Automotic-Locking Address : | 

= DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles City Siete : 

1 i 

be in Canada see: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor eet Sar ee : | 

4 om Used for i | 

arry 181 
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For a Quick “Take-Off and sustained pace in 
concrete block output, reserve one of the 
MULTIPLEX high-speed machines. 














MULTIPLEX offers a wide variety of super- 
efficient mixing equipment, with all types of 
— necessary for economical mass pro- 
duction. 












We can recommend MULTIPLEX units for 
modernizing your plant and enlarging its 
capacity. 








Our universal type MULTIPLEX : 
Standard Tamper for _—— plain | ‘ 





and stripper, or face blocks, on 
one base. Easily convertible as 
business expands. Supplied with 2 i 
4-bar or 8-bar tamper, either power The MULTIPLEX Flue Bluck Machine 
or hand operated. makes ventilated, solid or lightweieht 
units, including all attachments for yen 
tilator and stove pipe openings. 












Write for Booklet describing the 
MULTIPLEX complete line of con- 
crete mixing equipment, including 
Double and Single Hand Press 
Strippers, Power Press Strippers, 
and Super-Tampers. 









y 















MULTIPLEX Multi-Mixer with reverse 


CONCRETE MACHINERY Co. mentee — —e a ond = 
ELMORE . OHIO an Soe 2 ary Netch, Site, os 















Pit and Quarry Helps You Operate More Profitably 


| Every issue of PIT AND QUARRY is full of in- | new equipment and supplies which may make 
formation you can use in your business. It gives production more efficient are announced in each 
you practical ideas on every phase of your opera- __ issue. 


a Reading PIT AND QUARRY is like having a 
Co keep its readers fully informed, PIT AND conference every month with the leading men in 
_ QUARRY taps every source. Our field editors our industry. You don’t have to stir out of your 
travel more than 30,000 miles a year to describe = chair to get information that otherwise would 


the processes and methods used by the outstanding take you years to obtain by your own efforts and 

















plants making your type of product. Government experience. 

activities affectinz the field are interpreted so that 
| you can better adjust your business to their regu- The cost of this service is only $2 a year. Start 
| lations. Complete reports of all important conven- your subscription at once by just filling and 






tions are published in PIT AND QUARRY. The mailing the coupon below. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the July issue 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
















Enclosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for...............0... 0c cece eee eee tenes 








l year ($2.00)........................starting with the July issue. (Foreign add $1.00 per year.) 

gk PETE ery er tee re ee TT EeTE TET TT ee eT ee eee re Tt re) oT ere TE | 
SN IIR eae ce ate vote aber Mean tiaie'n aixig c's oad bate a we aks A Ree Sd Gwe Ck SI Rae CR ER ERA OE CEs o er eeanes > | 
ee Ss oe kiss 6a PRA ee es eee 6k 6 a 6 9 h50 05006556. 60nd bp nhehes es 004geukagene se ckahRebebebi aban eoeseds+>* 
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‘BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 


ONE MAN HANDLES 48 BLOCKS 
NO BREAKAGE 


Handle your green concrete 
products the way that more 
than 800 other concrete prod- 
ucts plants do, WITH BAR- 
RETT LIFT-TRUCKS EQUIPPED 
WITH A SUPER-SPRING 
FRAME AND RUBBER TIRES. 
Eliminate breakage — joggling 
out of shape and spoilage. 
Save time, money and labor 
by eliminating all unnecessary 
handling and breakage. Take 
your blocks direct from the 
machine to the curing room— 





YIUNLIBINUBW 


with ease and dispatch. One 
man handles 48 blocks of the 
8x8xl6 size—or, 32 blocks of 
the 8xI2xl6 size. 

Write for illustrated circular. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


3251 West 30th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives in all principal cities 








JAEGER (007. CRANE-LOADER 


Can travel 12 m.p.h., turn in | |! 
10% ft.. climb any ramp— | |! 
hoists faster than 1 ft. per || 
second and swings 12-18 ft. 
boom 90° to either side 
without outriggers for load- 
ing and accurately placing 
up to 10,000 lbs. Nimble. 

powerful, safe (no load ever 

over operator). Tier loader 
attachment if desired. Send 

for Specification CL-44. 


3 JAEGER MACHINE a = oe Se 


Hoists. Winches, Air Compressors, Truck Mixers, Mixers, Centrifugal Pumps 





























Make 6” to 48” CHORUS GIRLS and POLICEMEN 


CONCRETE PIPE Je)” \Wesessees 








@ BUT IF YOU ARE THINK. 
ING IN TERMS OF HIGH 
PRODUCTION, LABOR SAVING 
READY MIXED 
CONCRETE PLANTS 
Engineered to meet 
Your Requirements 


YOU WILL WANT THIS 
44 PAGE PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


Write for Bulletin P-185 


BUTLER BIN CO. Wisconsin 





with ONE Machine 





We can equip you to do this now—with Univer- 
sal's “all-purpose” machine, perfected for our 
own use in the 26-pipe-making plants we own : 
and operate. We can also equip you for mak- 
ing larger sizes—up to the 135" diameter pipe 


1 | we have made for highway use. Because we are HAS TH | S EV 


| in the pipe-making business ourselves, our advice, 
as well as our equipment, is worth getting: to- 
| gether, they'll put you in position to produce OCCURRED TC 


pipe profitably. 

















If you would do a ‘“‘land office’’ 
business after the war, get ready 
for it NOW. That means equip- 
ment—including bins to store and 
load sand and gravel for fast de- 
liveries on road, street, housing 
projects. 

Neff & Fry super-stave bins 
the capacities you want—the con- 
veyor you need—will serve you 
well, Demountable for re-erection, 
hence good for many years. Send 
for catalog. Get all the facts. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 


Write for catalog and details 


UNIVERSAL 


| CONCRETE PIPE Co. 


Home Office, 297 S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
26 Plants in Eastern, Central, and Southern Locations 
Eastern Sales Division, 1824 Graybar Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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® Four separate models, all with power 


tampers, ranging from manual feeding and Model C—with Power Tamper and Feeder. 
stripping to all-power equipment. Hand Strip, Strike-Off and Off-Bearer. 
® Interchangeable parts permit progressive * 
addition of power equipment. Write today for folders describing all 
® High production — 100 to 240 blocks per yper mane ant seteeineate 


hour. 


® Produces more block per man per day 
than any other machine with comparable 





power operations. 
® Cored pallets, with all their advantages. 
® Outstanding simplicity and efficiency. 


© Low first cost—low maintenance cost. 








Gene OLsen, PRESIDENT 


Also manufacturers of Jolterete Block Machines licensed under 
the basic Gelbman Vibration Patents. Mivers. Skip Loaders. 
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Stands the 
Gaff! 


—now being made with AR- 
POLENE, the American syn- 





thetic rubber— 


| 
LIGHTNING 
Ribbed Center | 
Conveyor Belt 


—can take it! It overcomes | 
both steep inclines and wet | 
materials. It has yet to meet | 
a moisture problem it could 
not solve, and carries more | 
yardage per dollar of cost | 
than any other belt. 


The Ribbed Center 


—keeps the load from 
slipping, even on the 
sharpest inclines. 











ait. 
— 


For tough conveying jobs, see 
what this belt can do. 


The 
AMERICAN RUBBER 


Manufacturing Company | 
Factory and General Offices: 
Park Ave. & Watts St., 
Oakland 7, Calif. 











absentee Wire rope 


In a mechanized war, fighting equipment dares 
not be absent; industrial equipment should not. 
Even though your wire rope is carrying many an 
extra burden, proper care will prolong its life. So 
...make sure that inexperienced operators un- 
derstand its correct use. Gear up rope inspection. 
Avoid damaged sheaves and drums. 

The prime way to get top rope performance is 
to start with the stamina of Preformed Yellow 
Strand. Install it on power shovels for hoist and 
swing lines, and as crowd and rack ropes. ..on 
dragline machines, too, for hoist and drag lines 
...and on clam shells for holding and closing 
lines. Preformed Yellow Strand is a quarryman’s 
mainstay that wil] stay on the job. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


a 
yds = 
FLOLSEY Ppt ppene 
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YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 











Crushing hard rock 


Steam Shovel 
sizes to 5” to 6” 
minus in one- 
operation 


heavy plate and cast 
nstructed roller bear- 
AW CRUSHERS have 
jous crushing power. 

take it for continu- 
peration with minimum 
nance 


The complete weight of 25 x 42 
JAW CRUSHER is 54,200 Ibs. 


Mfgrs. of Double Roll Crushers and 







Mixép. Hammer Crushers for Secondary 
2. ee ; Crushing requirements. 
wf BULLETINS MAILED ON REQUEST 





RUENDLER 


CRUSHER 2.2 PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 








Another. 
PLUS FEATURE. 
IN ALL 


WISCONSIN B= 


Ain-Cooled Tie 
a ce ee oe 







Every connecting rod, in every Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engine, is precision-balanced to eliminate all weight 
variations in excess of 4-ounce per rod, 





This is admittedly cutting it pretty fine for a rough- 
and-ready heavy-duty engine . . . but not too fine for 
these fine engines. Smooth operation, reduction of 
vibration to a negligible minimum, prevention of ex- 
cessive wear . . . these are factors that can be con- 
trolled only by the most meticulous care and attention 
to such small details as this in building an engine. 








The value of this attention comes into play when a 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine powers your equipment. 


JISCONSIN MOTOR 


orporation 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A 














150 to 200 tons per hour 

















Write Headquarters for the Catalog You Need 


No. 1586—Blaw-Knox Concrete Buckets. | "'Burtoning” handling Nitrates, Grain, 

No. 1606—Blaw-Knox Buckets for Con- Potash, Etc. 

tractors. No. 1757—Blaw-Knox 2 Line Lever 
Arm Buckets for Rehandling, Barge 

No. 1696—Blaw-Knox Buckets for Cleanup, General Purpose, Hard Dig- 

Single Drum Hoists for use on Railroads. ging, Dredging. 

Mills, Foundries, Etc. No. 1865—Blaw-Knox 4 Rope Buckets 

No. 1745—Blaw-Knox Buckets for for Coal, Ore and Cleanup. 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


2004 Farmers’ Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wouen Wire 
SCREENS 
v 
Holf-Century : - - = 
of 
Dependability 
For — : 

- —— SQUARE OPENING 
peta ’ ' OBLONG OPENING 
ENDURANCE <44} : 4 | tlt |. . 
ECONOMY iv aeiebens 

ws | . ‘ Speciol Weeves 


























TWIN CITY IRON & WIRE CO., St. Paul, Minnesota 
000 =P 





Save 
Conserve 
Profit 


By installing MONARCH 
WING TYPE BOOT AND 
TAIL PULLEYS in your han- 
dling equipment. They 
eliminate two-thirds of 
frictional belt wear and 
reduce punctures to a 
minimum. 





Manufactured in conven- 
tional sizes and are interchangeable with standard pulleys. 
Write for details. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


136-137 Sherman Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 
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HANSON 


HEAVY DUTY GOOSE NECK TYPE 


MACHINERY TRAILERS 


SEMI or FULL 
6 to 60 TON CAPACITY 


Oscillating Rear Axles - Pneumatic Tires 
- Timken Taper Roller Bearings Through- 
out - Brakes are Manually Operated or 
Air Controlled. 


THE HANSON CLUTCH & MACHINERY co. 


LINK-BELT Vibrating Screens 
Aid in the Production of Magnesium 


@ Removing as from kiln-feed stone is 
accurately accomplished with Link-Belt 
vibrating screens at two plants of a large 
manufacturer of magnesium. At each plant 
two such screens are used in the stone- 
handling system, each screen having a ca- 
pacity of 1712 tons per hour. Link-Belt 
screens are serving many varied industries, 
where screening operations are essential. 
When you need a vibrating screen—specify 
’ Link-Belt. Send for Catalog No. 1762. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 9563 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 40. 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities 


LIN K-BELT 








WRITE 


Phone 417 Tiffin, Ohio 
TODAY! 


Vibrating Screens 
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Typical repairs and patches made 


with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with ipucunsdieuncite 
Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- a a a 
eners are made insix sizes. Furnished 
in special analysis steel for general use Flexco HD 
- ; ip Plate 
and in various alloys to meet special 
conditions. i ee, 


| om 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. x, 


. P Flexco HD 
4623 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. pis Semeemen 


FLEXCO/ Ei 3» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 








Single and double roll 
and jaw crushers, ham- 
mer mills, super dry 
pans—steel log washers 
and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and 
vibrating screens, ele- 
vators, conveyors, dry- 
ers, jigs, hoists. 


Complete portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for differ- 
ent capacities of any ma- 
terials. 


ie nitty 


gut 


Let McLANAHAN & STONE 
solve your operating prob- 
lems. 

















NOW you can reach profitable jobs for miles around with 
the speedy Reliance portable rock crushing plant. It in- 


RELIANCE Products include: Ro 


Crushers, Bucket Elevators, Revo 


cludes crusher, elevator, chute screen, engine and drive, 


complete and ready for action. 


Compact unit is mounted on a four-wheel truck, steel or 


ing Screens, Street Sweepers, Stc 


age Bins, Chip Spreaders, Belt Co 


pneumatic tires. Low feed opening. V-belt drive. Engine veyors, Feeders, Separators, a 


fitted with clutch for easy starting. 


oO oN 
R t L | A fe + FE ] PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT 


O CY 





other equipment. 


Write for Information 


Universal Roac 
Machinery Co. 


KINGSTON, NEW YORK 











Ti: DELLS ILIIIG 
Sand and Gravel Pumps 
HEAVY-DUTY 


(Ball-Bearin 


) 
and Low Head Types 


Complete stock of replace- 

ment parts, elbows and fit- 

tings carried for prompt 
shipment. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCREENS 


GUARANTEED to give you 
best results on your most dif- 
ficult separations. 


RUGGED - SIMPLE Construe- Two- 
tion. LOWEST in FIRST cost Model 


4 ” ” 
and MAINTENANCE cost. c2 


eplacement parts made to jig standards and always fit V-rope Dr. 


nd always available. 

For 80 years LIGHTNING pumps have faithfully per- 
rmed the work they are intended for. We manufac- 

ure a type and size to fit the need. Simplicity of design 
d ease of handling have made these pumps one of the 
st popular. Write for catalog now. 


Catalog No. 107,—32 pages 
on Screens and Screening is 
yours for the asking. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 











Mfg. b 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Fire Clays, Coal, Limestone 
Gravel Deposits, All Minerals 


MOTT 


CORE DRILLING CO. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. | 
Sales m i.. in Principal Cities. Pheese Consult 
Telephone Direcsory. 7 














DIAMOND BALANCED 


STAN pee pone 


Violent vibration for fast, posi- 
tive separation all over the 
screen—controlled by accurately 
balanced design for smooth 


= cet. 17 ‘A 
} Sf 
action. Long life, low main- 
tenance costs. No choking. L: 
Fast delivery. 11 Sizes in 1-2- & 


2'/o-3-4 Decks. Tell us your 
needs. Write for Bulletin D42V. 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 
\80! NORTH SECOND ST., MINNEAPOLIS Ii, MINNESOTA 


Advertise your 


wants and surplus 


equipment in 


PIT AND QUARRY 
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The "MASTER CRAFTSMAN” in Profitable Rock Reduction 


“The best man for the job” is good 
business in stone crushing plants— 
© which explains the choice of EAGLE 
* Crushers by many modern operators. 
EAGLE units are built for extra heavy 
duty and exceptional durability, with 
i all steel welded frames and dust-proof 
J C h 4 bearings. 

aw rus er { | Accurately machined parts, reversible 
} jaws, and low power requirements keep 

maintenance costs at a minimum. 





~axeeea eR ea eee 
JAW CRUSHERS 
IMPACT BREAKERS 
Available in capacities up to 1500 tons PULVERIZERS 
per day, with high product uniformity. CONVEYORS 
LOADERS 





Write for full details, 
including prices. 


WIRE SCREENS? 


SURE BILL—BUY ‘CLEVELAND’—WE DO!” 


Tough, Durable, Accurate Wire Screens for Vibrators or Rotary Jackets 
Cleveland is the “Buy” Word of Quality 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


3574 E. 78TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Making 14%, 34" on Agricelinra Limestone... 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER” CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER 
@ Handles Large Stone or Screen Rejects @ 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, fast revolving hammers, crush the material by impact until of 
proper size to pass through the grates. By reducing ‘large rock to 14", %” or agricultural 
size in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled operators to produce these sizes at a very low 
cost per ton and with small investment. Seven sizes—6 to 150 tons hourly capacity. 


The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


a <€ * Wrote AIR SEPARATORS 
yb VN ROLLER MILLS 
A. OLDEST aloe LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD CRUSHERS 
WWADADMAEEW E 
SHREDDERS 


. PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 








NATALOY tm'm Aecet 
WIRE CLOTH fall an ni oe 


For this dependable, non- crystallizing, long-wearing 
Screen Cloth with ‘'Nat-Aloy’’ Lock Crimp Meshes. 


“IT'S THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE” 


among profit-wise producers for precision separation , . na delivery - 
and economical operation. @ Pro 


Stock shipments In all oe and all meshes. . . 
Write for catalog No. 5 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., nc. sewed STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


252-270 W. FAIRFIELD AVE ST. PAUL. MIAN | OTTAWA, KANSAS : U.S. A. 














July, 1944 
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COMPRESSORS 


built LeRoi 315, gas engine 
ven, on pneu. tires. 
suilt LeRoi 210, gas engine 


ven, on 4 steel wheels. 
built Sullivan 105, gas engine 
en, 2 stage, 2 steel wheeled 


uilt Chicago Pneumatic 105, 2 


oe, 4 solid rubber tired wheels. 


AIR TOOLS 


ilt Cleveland Rock Drills, 
fodels H-10, H-11, H-66; 45¢, 
# and 32# respectively. 

Cleveland Rock Drills, Mod- 

H-10, H-11 and H-77; 45%, 
#* and 58¢ respectively. 


built Cleveland Model WDA10 


Vagon Drill with Model D114 
ve. 4” Drifter tool, mounted 
steel wheels. 


fi REC) (HicAGo (ONSTRUCTION FQuiPMENT [0. 
Sanaa /39/2 SOUTH HALSTED ST. + 


1 Rebuilt Sullivan Wagon Rig 
mounted on steel wheels, ar- 
ranged for 6’ steel chains. Max. 
drilling depth 18’ with Cleve. 
Rock Drill. 
PUMPS 

1 New Marlow 6”, 90 MGIFI, 
mounted on  2-wheeled trailer, 


self-priming, centrifugal. 


2 Rebuilt C H & FE Diaphragm 
Pumps, 3” and 4”, on 2 steel- 
wheeled trailer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 New Williams 3% yd. Model 20X 
Dragline Bucket 


1 Used Fordson Tractor on solid 


rubber tires 
1 Rebuilt International Crawler 
Tractor, Model T40. 
Rebuilt and used Welders 
Rebuilt, used and 
tors 


new Gencra- 





CHICAGO, (LL. 









FOR SALE 


1—Sullivan Angle Compound Compress 





W]J-3, Size 11—6% x 8, 350 CFM. P.] 
with 50 HP electric motor, 3/60/220, 
V belts. Excellent condition. 


1—Ingersoll-Rand, Type ORC-3 steam driv: 
compressor, 4384 CFM with Wheeler t 
condensor. All excellent condition. 


1—160 cu. ft. Gardner Denver portable gas 
line engine driven air compressor th 
oughly overhauled. 


1—180 HP Anderson oil engine and generat 
~ 


Casellini-Venable Corporation 
Barre, Vermont 








FOR SALE 
Available for Immediate Shipment 


1—%4 Yd. No. 206 P. & H. Combination Sho 


and Dragline. | 





2—50-Ton Baldwin Standard Gauge Steam | 
Locomotives. j 

I—13” x 30” Farrel ‘‘Blake Type’’ J: 
Crusher fitted with manganese steel jay 


plates (for shipment direct, present lo 
tion in New Jersey.) 


Send For Complete Stock List No. 421 


Morse Bros. Machinery Co. 
P. O. Box 1708, Denver 1, Colo. 














FOR SALE — DRAG SCRAPER OUTFIT 
50 HP Gas Engine and two % yard Scrapers. Cor 
plete with good rope and all 
First Class Condition for use in Coal Stock Pik 
or Gravel Pit exeavations. 
Write to 
ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTS CO., JOLIET, ILL 


sheave equipme: 














ADVERTISE 
Your Wants 


Surplus Equipment 


and 


in the 


PIT AND QUARRY BROATCAST SECTION 
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diate Delivery 


Two—Link Belt, steam 
operated, full revolv- 
ing cranes — capacity 


9!/, ton @ 100' R. 


Tail Swing only 21'-9". 
Excellent for barge 
mounting. 


|deal for coal-sand- 
stone-ore-ashes or lift- 


ing. 
Condition like new. 


Travel on two 30" ga. 
tracks set at 19’ ga. 
Real bargains. 


CHARLES DREIFUS CO. 


1818 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 7750 








FOR SALE 


Four unmounted truck mixers in good 
Units have just finished 


1939 2% cubic yard Blaw Knox 
cubic yard Rex 


We will sell this good equipment 


cheap. 


J. A. NICHOLSON 


4090 Detroit Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


LAwndale 1186 


10° x 90° 
ALLIS CHALMERS 
ROTARY COOLER 

(DRYER) 


Complete with Motor and Gears 
3 


Immediate Shipment 


Lawrence Portland 
Cement Company 
150 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


GOOD VALUES — ALWAYS 


24 x 18” American Hammermill & Power Unit 
36 x 48” Traylor Jaw Crusher. (Texas) 

75 HP to 500 HP Diesel Units 

Caterpillar Diesel Tractor & Bulldozer—70 HIP 
80 and 150 HP Vertical and HRT Boilers. 

6 yd. and 26 yd. Electric Draglines 

1% yd. P&H 600-A Gas Dragline & Crane 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
513 Locust Street St. Louis |, Missouri 








FOR SALE 


1—1% Yd. Northwest Combination Shovel & Crane 
1—10 Ton, 3 wheel Gas Roller, 1939-Model 

1—1% Yd. Northwest Shovel Front 

1—% Yd. Koehring Shovel Front 

1—40 Ft. Koehring Shovel Front 

2—160 Ft. 2 Stage, Portable Compressors 


MERTES MACHINERY CO. 
1622-So, Ist St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 








FOR SALE 
185 H.P. bulb type Diesel engine. In 
good condition. 
Box 705 


Pit & Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark Street Chicago 5, Illinois 








CRUSHERS FOR SALE 
2——Austin Gyratory Crushers ¢2 and 
i—Link Belt type A By-Pass 26x24”. 

2-roll Crusher. 
LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
913 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22. 








FOR SALE: 11 HP Cargo Winch, with 2 horizontal 
snub line Winch Heads. 25 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volt 
60 cycle motor available if desired 


WANTED: Diesel Generator Set, in good condition 
100 KW, 440 volts. New or Used. Priority available 


B-G EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Brighton Station, Rochester 10, New York 








FOR SALE 


% 


No. 200 Rex double pumpcretes, excellent 
condition, with Waukesha 6-cylinder gas 
engines complete with pugmill remixers 
and 1,200 ft. 8” pipe. 


2—30B Diesel driven caterpillar cranes with 
dragline and shovel attachments. 

I—No. 480 Marion steam crawler crane with 
out attachments. 

1—Complete I-R No. 54 drill steel sharp- 
ener with one 27F oil furnace, one J) F fur- 
nace, one shank and bit punch, cut-off 
machine, etc., etc., in guaranteed condition. 

I—5 Cubic yard Owen clamshell bucket 

weight 27,000 lbs. 


GREAT LAKES DREDGE & DOCK CO. 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 














150-200 Ton 
Agricultural Lime Plant 


24+ Austin Crusher 

4 Hammermill 

Motors, Elevators, 

New 15 ton Truck Scales 

Drills, Compressor, etc. 

All Good condition and ready to 
Priced to Sell. 


McCORKLE STONE COMPANY 
Milroy, Indiana 


CONTRACTOR'S EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


ne 10-S Smith Mixer 
yne—14-S Smith Mixer 
me—Jager Hoist 

yne (*-H- and E Hoist 
ne 4” Barnes Pump 

yne Set Fairbanks Scales 


with chutes and buckets. 
Also other equipment not listed. 


Thos. Handford 


General Building Contractor 
803 N. Main St. Telephone 22 
Sullivan, Indiana 


yne 60’ Steel Insley Tower complete 


Bucyrus-Erie gas-air shovel, 1%4-yd rebuilt 

Locomotives, 8 to 45 tons, 36” & std. gauge, gaso 
line, Diesel & steam, A-1, (1)) 

Gyratory crushers: 27”, 21”, 18”, 12”, 10”. 

Page 2-yd. Walker Diesel dragline, 65' boom 

Worthington rotary dryer, 5'x40’, direct 

Sturtevant No. 2 rotary fine crusher 

Telsmith No. 540 rotary grizzly-plate feeder 

Pioneer 300W portable gravel washing plant 

Diamond portable rock crushing plant 

Newhouse 7” reduction crushers (2) 

Champion 24°x50” steel jaw crusher 

Bucyrus 80B steam crawler shovel Also, 50B 

Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8) 

Bucyrus Monighan 6-yd. Diesel Walker dragline 

Toepfer revolving gravel screen, 487x18’. 

Boiler tubes, 236—1%” O.D.x5’, ferrules, new 


H. Y. SMITH CO. 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

















wens 





M. Wenzel, 2136 Jefferson, Kansas City, Missouri 





latest model CH-200, includ 
buckets. Like new $750.00; 


‘rac-Tractors, 8 cu. yd. New 1942. $2090.00 each 


ft actval portable compressor, 


rubber Good $1250.00; 


excellent condition $3000.00; 


Kennedy and 2 H. Telsmith 32” Red. Crushers; 


Type K Gyratory Crushers 


Hammermill. New. 30 tons lime 








FOR SALE 


1—21’x42” Single Roll MecLanahan Crusher. 
Good shape. Extra set of fine segments 15 V-belts 


1—PA 50 International Power Unit. Like new. 
1—7"x12” Universal Crusher 
New pitman, shaft, and bearings. 


Box 740 
c/o Pit & Quarry Publications 
538 So. Clark St. Ch 


icago 5, Hl. 





RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
MOST ALL SECTIONS IN STOCK also spikes, 
bolts, frogs, and switches available. 
500 BRICK DRYER CARS 
Always in the Market to buy surplus material. Send 
us your inventories. 
M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bidg. 


New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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AVAILABLE: 


B, 1% Yd. Lorain Shovels 

9A, 1144 Yd. Lorain Shovel-Crane 
t6 Northwest 1% Yd. crane- 
mnoe 
Yd. Page Walker Stripping D/L 
\ d General Shovel—Crane 
Yd. P&H #206 Shovel-Crane— 
| 
\ 
\ 


1. Insley Shovel 
d. Byers Bearcat Crane 
Yd. Buckeye Crane 
80-B Bucyrus Erie Steam Shovel 
t2 Northwest Shovel Front 
Backhoe for Universal Model 35 
30 Cedar Rapids Portable Crush- 
Plant—like new 
del 12 Pioneer Gravel Plant 
1536 Portable Crushing Plant 
24 Crushing Plant 
x 13 Farrell Reduction Crusher 
elsmith 13-A Gyratory Crusher 
x 8’ Allis Chalmers Vibrating 
reen—3 deck 


( 


elsmith Pulsator Screen 
x 25’ Traylor Vibrating Screen 
11’ Good Roads Revolving 


reen 
Telsmith Slide Feeder 
Sauerman Hoist & 1 Yd. Drag 
Electric motor 
Yd. Slackline outfit complete 
Drum Byers Hoist with swinger 
otor _ 
ustin Western Scraper 
0 ton Steel Bin 
Q Allis Chalmers Diesel Tractor 
8 Yd. Continental Scraper 
irious Sizes Belt Conveyors 


PATTERSON EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1468 West 9th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Phone—Cherry 0439 
Cherry 0433 


Berar - 
ape! 


FOR BALE 
1—105, 160 & 220 ft. Portable Compressors 
2—150, 750, 360, 210 & 60 HP Full Diesels 
1—65 HP, 100 lb., Locomotive Type Boiler 
1—130 HP HRT Boiler; 290 HP Gasoline Eng. 
1—375 & 625 KVA Dir. Con. Eng.-Gen. Sets 
2—5 KW Gens. Dir. Con. LeRoi Engines 
1—*‘65’’ Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 
1—3 Ft. Symons Cone Crusher 


H. & P. MACHINERY CO., St. Louis, 6719 Etzel. 


FOR SALE 


Gruendler 2XB Swing Hammer Pulveri 
with 3 sets of Limestone hammers and ey 
grate bars. In running condition. 
JEFFREY LIME COMPANY 
R #3 Jackson, Michiga 








2—used 55 yd. Johnson Octo-Bins with 
gates 
1—used 27 yd. Butler Bin with gates 
1—-Orton Truck Crane on wheels 
All in good condition. 


THE BECKMAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Hammond, Ind. 








Motor Truck Scales... ..$440.( 
Vibrating Screens ......$495.0) 


New —Tomediate Pretiv ery 


‘Also some used cquipment without priori 


Bonded Scale Company 


110 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio 








Farrel 36” x 15” B Jaw Crusher, com- 
lete with Motor and Drive. Motor 60 
—. @up Ring, 220 V., 3 ph., 60 C, 

Drive V-Flat with Ropes. 


Condition Exacellent—Price Low 


EARLE C. BACON, INC. 
17 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 








PULVERIZERS 


One (1)—Sturtevant Vertical Emery Mill, new en 
ery stones recently. Price $675.00. 

Four (4)—Kent Maxecon Ring Roll Mills, in goo 
running condition, may be seen in operat 
Price each $1675.00. 

One (1)—Bradley 3 Roll Pulverizer. Price $1150.( 

WHITEROCK QUARRIES 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 








NEW AND 
RAILS revavine 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 5 Warehouses 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH @ CHICAGO e NEW YORK 








FOR SALE 
1—P & H Model 705 Gasoline Powered Cran 
Dragline, 60’ boom, Waukesha 145 H.P. ¢ 


Engine, caterpillar mounted, 48100 Ibs. lift 
capacity at 15’ R. New 1937. For further det 
phone, wire or write: 
GREATER N. Y. ceeenacrone MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC 
258—23rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. South 8-490( 








Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 18”x36”. 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24”. 

Gyratory Crushers—No. 3, No. 12. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, and No. 2. 

Swing Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—Nos. 0, 1, 1% and 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—334’ x25’, 4’x30’, 
5%4’x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’. 

Semi- indirect heat Dryers—70”x35 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ ee 

Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2 Roll. 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 6’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

2 heavy, C. I. pulleys, 84” x 23”. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7-7298 





FOR SALE 


Erie Steam Clam 4% yard No. 1012 in g& 
shape. 


Roller 5 ton like new. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 
Box 683 
Little Rock, Arkansas 























ALL SIZES for ALL PURPOSES 
Cut and Threaded to Your Specifications 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


UNITED PIPE & SUPPLY CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





Gyratory, Jaw, Single and Double Roll, & 
Cone Crushers various makes and sizes. 

Two Jeffrey Vibrating Pan Feeders. 

Four Jeffrey Traylor 36” Electric Pan Fe 
ers, two never used, others excellent. 

50 HP National Drag Scraper Outfit complet 

54” dia. x 40’ & 6’ x 28%’ Rotary Dryers 

Diesel Engines: 180 HP Fairbanks 32-E Ex 
cellent, others, some with generators. 

Natural Gas. & Gasoline Engines. 

200 and 400 KW. 250 volt DC Generators 
DC to Steam Engines, One Uniflow. 

5—Dorr Classifiers, various sizes. 

250 CFM Sullivan Belted Air Compressor 

Cars, Elevators, Screens, Conveyors, Motor 


Mid-Continent Equipment Co. 
Pa. 2290 710 Eastgate St. Louis 5, Mo. 








LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS - - - CRANES 
CARS 


65 ton American 0-6-0 standard 
gauge separate tender switcher, 
20x26” cylinders, ASME boiler, ICC 
papers. 

50 ton Porter 0-4-0 standard gauge 
addle tank switcher, National 
Board and Ohio standard boiler. 
Built 1928 

33 ton Vulean 0-4-0 standard ye 
saddle tank switcher, ASM 
boiler. 

72% ton Baldwin 0-6-0 standard 
gauge separate tender switcher, 
20x26” cylinders. Full time ICC 
papers. 

The above locomotives are now be- 
ing rebuilt for prompt delivery. 


10 ft. steel underframe flat car, 50 


ton 
60 ft. steel underframe flat car, 40 
ton. 


yard Hayward rehandling 2 ling 
clamshell bucket, completely over- 
hauled. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Company 


Birmingham 1, Alabama 








DRAGLINES, SHOVELS, ETC. 

Model 900 P & H Dragline. Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engine, 100’ boom, 3 yard 
bucket. Rebuilt. 

Model 800 P & H Combination Shovel and 
Dragline. Atlas- Imperial diesel engine. 
Shovel front 2% yards Dragline boom 
80’, 2% yard bucket. 

Model 392 Marion Combination Shovel and 
Dragline. Buda-Lanova diesel engine. 
2% yard shovel front. 80’ dragline boom. 
Rebuilt. 

Model 701 Lima Dragline Gasoline en- 
gine, 70’ boom, 1% yard bucket. Rebuilt. 
1% yard shovel front available for this 
machine. 

Model 1500 Speedcrane. Gasoline engine, 
60’ boom, 1% yard bucket. Rebuilt. 
Model 80 Northwest 2 yard shovel. Twin 

City oil engine. Rebuilt. 

Model 7200 Marion Electric Walker. 160’ 
boom, 7 yard bucket. Rebuiit. 

Model FD Cletrac diesel Bulldozer. Re- 
built. 

500 Cu. Ft. Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor. 
Hesselman oil engine. Rebuilt. 

Loomis “Clipper” Full Crawler gas pow- 
ered Blast Hole Drill. tebuilt 

Model 85 Northwest Dragline, 70° boom, 
2% yard bucket, Twin City oil burning 
engine. Rebuilt. 


FRANK SWABB EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Telephone HAZLETON, PA, 3906 











FOR SALE 


Kennedy-Van Saun 38 Gearless redu 
tion crusher built-in electric motor lat 
model special alloy shaft. 


Stephens-Adamson 24” by 8&4’. steel 
frame pan bucket type continuous el: 
vator suitable for large size stone feed 





Telsmith 60” Super Scrubber wit! 


many unused parts. 


Manistee single stage high efficienc) 
centrifugal pump duty 390 GPM/14;’ 
T.D.H. with 20 HP GE motor—ne\ 


used. 





Farrell 24 x 36 jaw with 36” x 10 
Telsmith H.D. apron feeder and _ feed 


hopper. 
A. R. AMOS, JR. 


713 Commer. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
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| 
ANHOPE OFFERS! | 
A GOOD INVESTMENT! | 
AIR COMPRESSO | | 
3 . . ’ sof 1570 Ft. 4 Jeffreys: .. A, uaexas- BAe Re a E & 42x48-B. | 
CLECTRIC: 478. 676, SOT, 1302, 1722 & 2850 Ft. Williams No.1 Jumbo de © Universal. FOR THE DURATION OR POST- 
DIESEL: 105, 5, 603, 807 & 1000 Ft. Nos. 4, 6 & 8 Williams ae be i} 
PORTABLE GAS: 110, 160, 220, 310, 540 & 1300 Ft No. 36 Am. Ring Roll. WAR—SAVE 
STEAM: 49. 310. PLES. ya Gruendler No. 6x. 
GRAPPL. MIXERS—PAVERS 
50 = )yt—_ 7 Trp, 3 2 to 6 Yds. 5—1 yd. 2 yd. & 3 ay DEMURRAGE, 
cA: 3—Ransome & Rex 34E Dual Drum. | 
ge we eet, 5—Koehring & aanmane noue » SWITCHING, 
ORAGLINE: Chia s. Cap. A MEN 
ANES & DRAGLINES 7—750 & 1000 Gal. Distributor Trucks. EXTRA HANDLING COSTS, 
5 Ton BROWNHOIST, 30 Ft. Boom Gas, 3—1000 Lb. & 2000 Lb. Pug Mixers. | | 
2 7 NORTHWEST 50 Ft. Boom Gas. 63, 5, & 10 Ton Asphalt Rollers. 
13 Ton KOEHRING 45 Ft. ee Gas. 5—le, 1, &2 Ton Asphalt Plants. DAMAGING FOREIGN } 
: 2 + vom. 
L$ Ton B pecdicrane, £°30 Ton AMERICAN Locomotive DIESEL ENGINES CARS, ETC. | 
25 Ton ‘tom ~ wid ‘Diesel Drag "ol Boom. 60 HP Fairbanks Morse. | 
2'@ Yd. Lorain el OF ese rag 140 HP Fairbanks Morse. ] 
3 Yd. Monighan Diesel Dragline. 9 > as. . 
5 Yd. Monikhan Dises! Drenline: 200 HP Atlas Which of these cars could YOU use? | | 

| CATERPILLAR SHOVELS = DIESEL GENERATORS | | 

| 1g Yd. P. & H. Gas & 3@ Yd. Insley Gas. 240 K.W. Wor 3 ~ Fig y. AY e400 80, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton | 

| 84 Yd. KOEHRING Gasoline. wos fas Pi anh De % . A 0-T | 

% Yd., 1M rd. 2 Yd., 4° Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 125 K-W. F FM. 250 v. 10, Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 

',,, ¥4: NORTHWesT Gas & 7 /8n2 Steamer. RAYMOND MILL 150, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton || 
16 . mer. . 
i Yd. Lima 750 Diesel. | 5 Roll High yy ence oa 16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton | 
1y 7 —Gas. = 
DUMP CARS BELT: 1000 Ft. 68 In.. 700 Ft. 42 In., 600 Ft 17, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
.vs . 36 In., 800 Ft. 30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In:, 5 rt. ir t ‘ 
13-8 Yds va Tide “98 in. Ga, o* = 20 In. 297 Ft. 18 _In.. 1000 Ft 14 In.’@ 16 In. 25, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton; Steel Ends 
aged = § ye YL A-Te A og aN EE SS OO oe 20, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40- | 
BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In.. 80 In. & 36 In. Sec- | | 
sof Sova"gye Petote Mill , ee DRYERS AND KILNS be 0-1 i 
b'eaa” I 20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton || 
5’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mill. i 3 a 
” ; 36 In. x 20 Ft., 3 Ft 30 Ft., 4 Ft. x 30 Ft., : |} 
Ona Siarieale Sa Pa ea 54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 0in. x24 Fe. 5 re = 30 Ft., 43, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft., & 40-Ft., || 
ade” TARMENGR Goce een gr fete Mm EO Rg Oe 40-Ton || 
. 31 ook a te ‘ Double Shell Dryers, 8x110, 714x100. 8x125 & : . 
" ave tat con Swept Tube Mills. 10x20 Kilns, 10, Gondola Steel, 50-Ton, High-Side i 
4x16 Te midth Tube: Mitt Silex. STEEL DERRICKS 30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40 & 50-Ton | 
Se Pn ie fee te eee Lining. GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, » Tank, ' ||) 
Bt ‘ : 20 Ton 115, Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boo 
PULVERIZERS STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100. Ft. . “ riced to sell | |i 
No. 1 Sturtevant Ring Roll. ie enn: 60 0 Boom, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. All cars are p | 
RAY N uto, Pu oo zer No. ° 
) Mills 4, 32 & 55. LOCOMOTIVES 
GRUENDLEH £XB Mil & Jay Bee No. 3 & 4. pINSEL: 1-414, & pnd 15 Ton 96. 42 In. Go, IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
AYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MILLS & 5 Ft. Chaser Mill. GASOLINE: 3 et 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 12.14 & 30 Ton. 80 yeare’ enpertense 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS STEAM: 2 Tp 20 crane ag ton.” ¢0 ‘zon & 89 on. ee ae | 
14 f., 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separators . ad SCREENS . 13490 S. Brainar vée., icago 33, | 
36x60 Fairmont —_— — ee ak eae HULMER’” HOTkX, S. tae. Ae e. “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” | 
= 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. A LINK BELT & HOR! | 
- 24x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. REVOLVI NG: 8x12, 3x16, BigKI8. 3x24, 4x16, 
AW CRUSHERS 20. 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x3 20. 
10x8, 13x714, i 15x, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12. STEEL STORAGE TAN KS 
1es19. Bonlb {soci boxe, stele.” Sox14, 85-4000, 5000, 8000, 8000, 10000, 15000 and 
30x15; Bx. ‘B6x 6, 38x18, 36x10, 36xd4, 42x sesh a ae a oe Verties FOR SALE 
60x42, 84x 36x16, OxS6. 60000 cai. on 85 ft. tower “ | 
soni. “Givendice Rolies y Ry 100000 gal. on 100 ft. tower. o ; : 
& GYRATORY CRUSHERS ARS [wo Gallon 10-ton 3-wheel rollers 
18 In., 24 od 30 in., 36 in. and 48 in. Symons Disc. I my RARROAD. CARS Sat Mestecthe Cann % 
it hal ‘on Cap attleship G . . Z -Sp , Ic & oO 3- | 
ris ee Fraylor PF ey atory. 7—50 Ton Cap. Flat Cars. aan -s 110 | ringhe 
4 n Gyratory. theele 
g—Traylor T-12 Baldor Gyratory. ~ __ SAUERMAN ay F aqugone wheeler 
7 ir ° . _— 7a 2 i ’ 
— 11" Gates. K~ ne 6, Tia, 8 & 91s. 1-1 * ya. wor 3-2 yd. 3 yd. & 4 yd. Electric One tandem roller converted to gas 
10 Inch Austin Mode I "Y TRACK SCALE oo ae 
RENNEDY! Nos. 19.25, 27, 30 @ 49. 125 Ton 56/ x go 6” Platform 4 Section. One McMyler combination shovel; 1 | 
: 1'Ft., 8 Ft, 4 Ft., 3 Pt. and 2 Ft. Symons Cone. te 15 wo WHIRLEY CRANES werd: wenn 
DRILLS oo PENERS — bucket: very 
—fugersoli-Rand Waron Drills, FB & M2 5 LR. 4K gran Grinderss One 34-yard digging a; «‘VESY 
2oT ARMSTRONG Well Drill. 5 ‘ 6 Ingersoll-Rand $4.40: 50 & 34's. good condition 
HOISTING ENGINES 8 Gardner-Denver 3A & No. 6DS, i Ot oid Aealiiie ebek 
7 Gasoline 15, 49. 60 & 100 HP. MINE LOADERS One ] & crane an¢ agline 
8 Electric Fo as 80. 60. 100 & 150 H.P. 5 Eimco, GD. & Conway. ii 60-ft. boom; very good condition 
(Cable Address: ‘‘STANEQUIP’’ New Yor a , 
4 St., New York, N. ¥. : . a rap ver 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. peat ng Be ee BR One “grsse 2 am 104 dragline; very 
- good condition. 
One %-yard Byers truck crane; very | 
FOR SALE ELEVATED STEEL TANKS good condition. | 
. i I j 25.000 100 ft. | 
9” x 16” Cedar Rapids Jaw Crushers 50000 BO ft. ‘ 

S 1 Py 24°” Universal Crusher mounted on 75,000 - “ 103 ft. Industrial Steel & Supply Co. 4 | 
oe ee cee aieohe Mini: 1468 W. Ninth St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
jaws. : } 

° 1—10" x 20° Improved Allis-Chalmers DIESEL ENGINES WITH OR WITHOUT Phone MAin 4106 
Blake Jaw Crusher with new jaws . GENERATORS | 

—_— 24” 30” New lan ouble Ro ~ “ 

1 te My New Holland Dou ‘ 360 HP Fairbanks type Y, style VA | 

i—16” x 16” New Holland Double Roll 120 HP Fairbanks type Y, style VA } 
Crusher. 2960 HP Fairbanks type ¥, style VA | 
12” Traylor Gyratory Crusher 300 HP Fairbanks type Y, style V FOR SALE 
7™” Newhouse ete ein Gyratory 200 HP Fairbanks type Y. style V | | 
> er § ._P. Motor. ~— . ¥ P tps 5 ° , l. 

Cre Ry BE. SRaaER. a ‘5 ft. Electric Overhead Crane s, ton 3—14 c.y. side dump Athey W agons, | | 

U 2—1% cu. yd. Blaw Knox Clamshell 2—85 ton Linde Wolf Ammonia om- thoroughly rebuilt with new hoist | 
bucket. Rebuilt. pressors with or without motors. ome : ins 

2-1 cu. yd. Owen Type M Clamshells We have a large atedk 6f generators and tracks. 
Rebuilt. e have a large s ; é s, ae er 
1 aa yd. Owen Type K Clamshells motors, refrigeration equipment, cen- 1—Ingersoll Rand 315 ft. Arr f om | 
Rebuilt. trifugal pumps, compressors, steam, pressor equipped with Wauka- 
1 cu yd. Erie Clamshells Rebuilt diesel & gas power plants, mining fens M " 
¢ on > “A , . g - ‘sseiman Motor. 
% cu. yd. Owen Type K Clamshells equipment, electric driven hammers, shaw-Hess 
va gel Owen Type M Clamshells cranes, shovels, & boilers. 5—Heavy Duty oo type truck bod- 
Rebuilt, ies, nine yards heap measurements. 
% cu. yd. Blaw Knox Clamshell. Re- GENERAL MACHINERY & EQUIP- a ign 
built. : ' 1 MENT CoO., INC. All equipment in first class condition. 
85 H.P. Cummins Diesel Power nit : as | 
20 Koehring Mixer, 4 cyl. Le Roi Motor. 801-15 WOODLAND AVENUE wa m 
4 5 Lig ucsnapparine ert : ‘AS CITY 6, MISSOURI Williams Construction Company 
I YATES MACHINE WORKS KANSAS CI , Si Middle Ri llr Mas 
f ; aoe tehi Phone Victor 0018S 1 e iver, aryian 
Rochester 1, Michigan | 
1g 

| / \) § 

0 ES and PLANTS baRQUIPMENT WE SERVE 4 W. 

CAGE NEW YORK BUY REBUILD 
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USED EQUIPMENT 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ROTARY KILNS 
3—8'6 x 7’°6 x 125 
lI—7’6 x 7” x 125 
3—5'6 x 5 x 60 
GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
i—Gates $6 
2—Gates $5 
I—McCully £10 
ROTARY DRYERS 
5—5'6 x 5 x 60 
Ss’ x 30 
PULVERIZERS 
8—42” Fuller Lehigh 
30" x 24” Jeffrey Type A 
~—30" Griffin Mills 
FULLER-KINYON PUMPS 
2—4" and 1—8” 
THREE AND TWO-WAY VALVES 


SCREENS 
i—3 x 5 Hummer Double Deck 


> 


MILLS 


1—Allis Chalmers Compeb 8 x 7’ x 45’ 
1—Smidth Tube 5’6 x 22’ 
4—Krupp 78 Ball 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


3” to 18” motor and turbine drive 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—20 ton G. E. Std. Gauge Elec. 
1— 8 ton Vulcan Std. Gauge Gas 


SPEED REDUCERS 


6—Jones Herringbone 93.5 to 1 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


Bucket—all sizes 
Belt—all sizes 
Screw—12” to 20” 


BINS 


All sizes from 230 cu. ft. to 35,000 


cu. ft. 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


10 from 20’ x 40° to 110° x 530’ 





PARTIAL LIST ONLY 


SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


IF THEY ARE NOT LISTED 





ALL THIS EQUIPMENT IS OWNED BY US AND MAY BE INSPECTED AT 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


La: V and td'h 24:4 Company, Inc. 


45 BOND STREET 


Algonquin 4-3874 


NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 





Address all inquiries to plant office, P. O. Box 188, Easton, Pa. 








Plymouth Gas Loco. Std. 
Whitcomb Gas Loco. 36” Gauge. 
Vulean Gas Loco. Std. Gauge. 

Smith Paver, Model H-31. 
rd 2 Yd. Orange-Peel Bucket. 
Link Belt K-30 Shovel. 
Buf-Spr. Roller, Gas, 3 Wh. 
tric Hoists, 40, 50 and 60 H.P. 

D. Compressor, 630’ A.A., E. Dr. 
Round Shaft Buckets. 

d ™%™ Yd. Dump Buckets. 


el Attach. for Byers Bearcat 


Attachment for 41-B Bucy. 


J.T. WALSH 


Rrisbane Building Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








1—-Austin Western 9-40 Roller Bear- 
ing Crusher, complete with Eleva- 
tor and Revolving Screen. 


One Ingersoll Zand Portable Com- 
pressor. : 
1—Stover Pulverizer, complete with 





bucket conveyor. 

Two Jack Hammers (one 45 lb.—one 
55 Ib. 

One U-21 International Motor. 

One set of Platform Scales. 

One 2” Wisconsin Pump. 

One Barber Greene Bucket Loader. 

One Lot Small Tools. 

The above equipment is 
Spurgeon, Ind. 


located at 


PIKE STONE PRODUCTS CO. 
Spurgeon, Indiana 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Enclosed 12”, 14”, 16” bucket elevators to 120’ 
Enclosed 10” bucket elevators to 88’ 

Enclosed 8” bucket elevator 40’ 

Enclosed 6” bucket elevator 32’ 

Open 16” bucket elevator on chain, 50’ 

Open 18” bucket elevator on belt, 40’ 

Open 20” bucket elevator on 9 ply belt, 52’ 
Continuous 30” bucket elevator, 35’ 

New 9 ply rubber covered 22” elevator belt 
Used 6 ply 20° wide elevator belt 

Gears, sprockets, take-up bearings and chain 
Barrel elevator with curved arms on chains 


CONVEYORS 


36”x100’ trough belt conveyor 

300° 6 ply 14” conveyor belt 

20", 24” & 30” new 4 ply conveyor belt 
Selected belt conveyor parts 

Single Strand Flight conveyor, 15”x100’ 
Jeffrey Foundry Mold conveyor, 42”x150’ 
Jeffrey Standard Steel Apron Feeder, 24”x60 
Six belt trippers from 14” to 30” wide 
Steel Plate Package Carrier, 24”x20’ 
Sarrel conveyor 150’ long 

24” steel belt conveyor 97’ center 


CRUSHERS, ROLLS, MILLS 
Buchanan 16”x10” jaw crusher, Blake type 
Acme 18D 18’x32” jaw crusher 
New England 11”x20” jaw crusher 
Reliance 8”x14” jaw crusher 
Traylor 11” Bulldog gyratory crusher 
Robins double roll spiked coal crusher, 24°x30” 
Stevenson single roll crusher, 24”x39” 

Single roll spiked, coal crusher, 24’x24” 
Simplex Unit Pulverizer, roller bearings 
American Standard Disintegrator, 24” 
Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crusher, No. 0 
Williams Hammermill No. 2 

Double roll crusher, 16’x16” 

Mid-West No. 2 Hammermill 


SCREENS, WASHERS 


Two Hummer single deck 3’x5’ vibrating screen 
1 Hummer single deck 4’x5’ vibrating screen 
Tylers 15 eycle generators for Hummer screens 
New “TONCAP”’’ cloth, framed, 3x5 and 4x5 
Revolving screens: 42”x18’, 5’x20’ 

JIGGER 3 deck 2’x5’ vibrating screen 


STONE WORKING EQUIPMENT 


2 Meyers Stone saws, 60” and 48” diameter 
2 Lincoln 42” open side planers, electric 

1 Lincoln 36” open side planer, electric 

1 Patch 36” open side planer, belt driven 
26002 of steel tools for planers 

Electric air compressor unit, 49 Ft. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Chicago air compressor with 100 hp motor, 529 
Schramm air compressor with 60 hp motor, 360’ 
Ing. Rand air compressor with gasoline engine 
Mang. lined 6” sand pump with 75 hp motor 
Worthington 4” centr. pump with 25 hp motor 
Electric, gasoline and belt driven pumps 
8 ton gasoline locomotive, 36” gauge 
Mercury 1% ton battery locomotive, 30” gauge 
V shaped 36” gauge 2 yard dump cars 
Flat cars, 24” and 20” gauge; turntables 
Enclosed 25 hp new angle drives, roller bearings 
12” and 16” screw conveyors with U troughs 
V drive pulleys and belt, 400 hp 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS 
136 COIT ST. IRVINGTON, N. J. 














For Only TWO DOLLARS 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 


1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE—Send your check NOW! 








FOR SALE 


By Minnesota Mining Company 


1—Worthington Triplex Pump, 10 GPM, 300’ He 

1—National Cage Hoist, Size 137, No. 1041 

1—Timber Hoist, 7% H.P., 24” Drum 

16—IR DD Elec. Hoist 20 H.P., Type 220, 6 
Series 

1—F. B. Sturtevant Fan, 1500 C. F., 5 H.P. 

1—Buffalo Forge Fan, 20 M, C. F., 10 H.P. 

6—Vano Blower, 800 C. F., 1 H.P. 

1—I. R. J-2 Jackbit Grinder, $626, 2 H.P. 

1—I. R. Drill Sharpener with 20 H.P. Punch 

1 lot—Drill Bars, Drifters, Stoppers & Jackhammer 

4—Goodman Locomotives, MS5E, 250 V DC, 24 G 

1 lot—Tram Cars, Timber Trucks, Cage & Ski 

1—I. R. Compressor B-10, 10x14—16x14 

1—Laidlow-Dunn Gordon Compressor, 17x14 

1—Receiver 72”x19’-6” Horiz. 100 Lb. Pressure 

1—Byron-Jackson Deep Well Turbine Pump, 30 
GPM 225’ Head, £82892 250 H.P. Motor 

1—Allis-Chalmers 2 Stage Turbine Pump, lé 
GPM 225’ Head, $1252 135 H.P. Motor 

1—Layne-Bowler Deep Well Pump, 3500 GPM 
160’ Head 

1—Fairbanks-Morse Vertical Pump, 30 GPM, |! 
H.P. 


2—-Model 8 Athey Mobil-Loaders 
1—Northwest Model 104 Crawler Gas Crane 


Box 315 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 So. Clark Street Chicago 5, IIlinoi 








GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., 142nd & RIDER AVE. NEW YORK, 51, N. Y. 
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True the government does 
not endorse any product. But we 
are justly proud of the fact that 
we have furnished a great deal of 
equipment for important govern- 
ment jobs. 












“THIS PROGRAM DOES 
NOT CONSTITUTE AN 











1—Buchanan jaw crusher, size 10x16” 
| LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 1—Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1873, size 12x20”. 
4—25 Ton Loco. Cranes, Browning & Indus- l Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1686, size 9x16”. 
i trial, oi} fired, 40’, 45° & 50’ booms. 1—United Iron Works ‘‘Blake-type’’ jaw crusher, 
i—i5 tom Bucyrus Erie, coal fired, 40’ boom. _ Size 9x24" 
l--10x12 Colorado Iron Works roll crusher. 





Laboratory type 
} Allis Chalmers, No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser 





AIR COMPRESSORS No. 5331, opening 10x38”. 
Portable and stationary, belt with elee., or gas 1—Austin N ) gyratory crusher, Ser. No, 2945 
power, sizes from 20 cu. ft. to 1,000 cu. ft pening 12x3542”. 
0—Various sizes, clamshell, dragline, dragscraper y—Gteot Stuy Derricks; 1--30 ten American stool 
orange peel. All makes lerrick, 110° mast; 100’ boom; 1—5 ton Terry 
. Gvy Derrick, 70° mast. 60’ boom; 1—5 ton 


Insley 75’ mast. 80’ boom. Stiff leg derricks; 
1-25 ton Hunter, 40’ mast, 80’ boom; 1—2 


CRANES AND SHOVELS 


1—1% yd. Erie gas air Model GA2. Serial No ton Pittsburgh, 26” boom, 15’ mast. Also a 
9758, with 45’ boom and shovel attachment wumber of wood stiff leg derricks, 1 to 5 
I—1% yd. P. & H. Model 650, Serial No. 4173, _ 
with 55’ boom & shovel attachment . 
I—1 yd. P. & H. Model 600, Serial No. 3502, HOISTS (Electric, Gas, Steam) 
40° boom, and backhoe attachment 85—Electric, ranging from 20 H.P. up to 125 
1—% yd. Conco crane, Serial No. 1304, fully H.P., consisting of triple-drum, double-drum 
revolving, power 70 H.P. Continental gas en and single-drum, with AC or DC motors, some 
gine, 30° boom. with attached swingers Following makes 
i—% yd. Koehring crane, Model 301, with 45’ Nmerican, Clyde, Lambert, Lidgerwood and 


National 
Gas hoists ranging from 8 to 120 H.P., single, 
louble and triple-drums; all standard makes 
(38 Im stock) 


boom, Serial No. 772. Gasoline powered 
1—% yd. P. & H Model 400. crawler crane 
Serial No. 4136, with 40° boom’ gasoline 


vere 
ae rT a ; — _ - Steam, ranging from 8 H.P. to 60 H.P., single, 
2 yd PP. & . Shovel, Model No. 204, louble and triple-drum; all standard makes 
Serial No. 2303, gasoline powered , , ; 9 
1—% yd. Northwest No. 2, Serial No. 2908 PUMPS (Dredging) 


comb. crane and shovel. - 
1—% yd. Erie Model B2 crawler crane, steam l 18 Morris sand pump, Ser. No. 86864, cap. 
powered. Serial No. 4027, with 50’ boom and 18" cu. yds. per hr 
shovel attachment. Cataract dredging pump, Ser. No. 175895, 
cap. 2000 GPM @ 53’ head 


CRUSHERS l ———en cent, sand pump, cap. 60 cu. yds. 
1—9x12” Rogers jaw crusher (like new) 
I—No. 4 Champion jaw crusher, size 9x15” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
‘ed 1. 9608 
Serial No. 2606. A large quantity of Jack hammer drills, column 


M4 ” VW ‘ ‘ oT » j > w ’ 
1—No. 2 Climax jaw crusher, size 9x16”. - ripod and derrick drills 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY — SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 


All this equipment is owned by us and may be inspecte 
plants. WE BUY—REBUILD, SELL AND RENT. ’ 7.98 0p of aur 


— CHICAGO 12, ILL. —-PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
eee Ave. Ba ss Q u : : = z = 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA,| NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ‘@) RP OR as | ON 


P. O. Box 933 30 Church St. 


Dept. PQ Dept. PQ A | iow." 








COMPRESSORS 


526 CFM Ingersoll-Rand, Style “JC” 
940 CFM Ingersoll-Rand 10 horiz. 
2-st. steam driven, with receiver 


CRUSHERS 


24”x54” Superior Crushing Rolls 
No. 3 and No. 6 McCully Gyratory 


HOIST & HOIST MOTORS 


(Write for our complete list) 


PUMP 


300 GPM, 50’ head American Well 
Works, 1750 RPM, complete with 7% 
H.P. motor. 


320-B Bucyrus, 6%-yd 

Model 300 Marion 2-boiler, equipped 
with 90’ shovel boom and 6-yd. dip- 
per 150’ boom 

Model 77 Lorain Combination Shovel 
& Dragline, 1%-yd. capacity 

{-yd. Marion Shovel, equipped with 
34’ boom, 23’4” dipper handle, 4 cu 
yd. manganese steel dipper 

175-B Electric Revolving Shovel, 7 cu 
yd. dipper, 65’ boom 


TANK & TOWER 


75.000 gallon Water Tank on 89’9 
tower, with 10” riser pipe 


TRACTOR WAGONS 


7, 7 cu. yd. Allis Chalmers Speed-Ace 
(Write for illustrated bulletin!!!) 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, IIlinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 




















SPECIALS! Reconditioned 
2—Marcy No. 64% Steel Lined Ball WHEELBARROWS 


Mills, with steel balls 


1—3’ Symons Cone Crusher Rubber Tired Wheels 


” 


3—Allis-Chalmers Crushing Rolls, 36 
mis”, 28" x: 15" and 
2—Blake Jaw Crushers, 10” x 20”, Steel Wheels 


Q” x 15” 


aie “i vaca a on Quantity of 

tinuous Filters : Wheels, Tires and Tubes 
10)—Bucket Elevators, 30’ to 75 
8—Belt Conveyors, 20° to 50’ Write for illustrated price list 
<—Vulcan Rotary Kilns, 7’ x 120’, 


Vulcan INLAND EQUIPMENT 
4—Vulcan, 6’ x 64’, 6’ x 42’, 4’ x 40’, COMPANY 


4’ x 30’ Rotary Dryers 


2—Raymond Mills, 4 and 5 rolls 


cr 


Tyler Screens, 3’ x 5’, 4’ x 5 





Successors to 















<—Jeffrey Type “A” Hammer Mills, 
36” x 24”, 24” x 18” 





THE 
WILLIAM W. NEWELL 
COMPANY 



















Nashville 2, Tenn. 





NEW YORK 1, N.Y. P. O. Box 477 














SHOVELS—CRANES 
Link-Belt K2 Caterpillar Crane, 55° bm 
P & H 650, 1% yd. Shovel-Crane, gas 
Keystone Model 18 Backhoe Trencher, gas 
Koehring 502, 1% yd. Shovel—Crane—Dragline 
Koehring 401, 1 yd. Shovel—Crane—Dragline 
Lorain 75B, 1% yd. Shovel, gas. Rebuilt 
Lorain 75A, 1% yd. Shovel, gas 
Rue.-Erie 50B, 2 yd. Stripping Shovel, steam 
Moore Speedcrane 15 tons, gas, 65° boom 
Bucyrus Erie Model 1030 Electric Tunnel Shovel 
Koehring 301 Shovel & Crane, % yd 
Marion 37, 1% yard Steam Shovel 
Lorain 40, % yd. Crane, gas 
Ohio Diesel Locomotive Crane 22% tons 

SPECIALS!! 

Allis-Chalmers cent. pump, electric, 3500 GI'M, 50° 
Worthington 8” cent. bronze impeller, elec. l’ump 
Butler 16 cu. ft. Asphalt Pug Mill 


BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 


% yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell, digging 
% yd. Hayward Clamshell, digging 
Hayward % yd. Standard Orange I’eel 


% yd. Williams Clamshell, digging 
% yd. Haiss Clamshell, digging 

% yard Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
% yard Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
Erie % yd. Clamshell, rehandling 
Owen Stone Grapple 


TRACTORS—BULLDOZERS 
Allis Chalmers LO with bulldozer, rebuilt 
Allis Chalmers K with bulldozer 
Cletrac DD-60 with angledozer, rebuilt 
Int. T35 with angledozer 
TD 40 Tractor with bulldozer 
Allis Chalmers L Tractor with Baker bulldozer 
CRUSHERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory Crushers: K.V.8. 30, 37-8, 49; Traylor 8”; 
McCully 13”, 8”, 6” 
Jaw: 10x22, 10x24, 11x18, 12x24”, 14x24”, 16x32 
Complete Rock Crushing Sand & Gravel Plants 
LOCOMOTIVES—CARS 
American 60 ton, steam, std. ga 
American 45 ton, Saddle Tank 
Plymouth 45 ton, Diesel, std. gauge 
Vulcan 30 ton Steam, Saddle Tank 
Vulcan 20 ton, gas, std. gauge 
Whitcomb 14 ton, Diesel, 36” gauge 
Porter 13 ton, Steam Saddle Tank, 36” gauge 
Davenport, 10 ton, std. gauge locomotive 
Baldwin Westinghouse 8 ton, 36” ga. Battery 
Vulean 8 ton std. gauge, gas 
Vulcan 6 ton, 36” gauge, gas 
3—Western Steel 20 yard Air Dump Cars 
3—30 ton Standard Gauge Flat Cars, rebuilt 
CONCRETE PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
2—Ransome 28S Mixers on skids, left and right hand 
Blaw-Knox 750 bbl. 2 compt. Cement Bin 
Heltzel 85 ton, 3 compt. Steel Bin, weigh batcher 
Blaw-Knox 100 ton, 3 compt. Aggregate Bin with 300 
bbl. Bulk Cement Bin, with electrical interlocking 


RICHARD P,. WALSH COMPANY 
30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 
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QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS PUMPS 
OIL ENGINES CRANES 
Send us your inquiries 
ROSS POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for 
sale at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. 
All fully Guaranteed. Send us your inquiries. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








) Stripping Shovel, 5 yd. dipper, over- 
14, including the boiler. 
yd. Electric Walker Dragline. 
Shovels—1%—2—3 & 4 yd. 
Gas. Cat. Cranes, 40’ booms. 
Sauerman slackline, 2 speed motor. 
Scraper Equipment, % yd. & Larger. 
& Gas Tractors. Bulldozers, etc. 
rehandler clam. bucket, new lips. $300. 
KW Uniflow Gen. Unit, 3—60—220, 200 Ibs. 
James Wood, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CHAMPION DRAIN TILE 
MACHINES 


Reply to Box 735, care PIT & QUARRY 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 


Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















FOR SALE 
ne Style 9A 10” x 20” Jaw 
usher—Perfect Condition. 
12” Bucket Elevator. 
rROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 
P.P. Box No. 1245 Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
VIBRATOR SCREEN 


Capacity approx. 5 tons hourly—on No. 16 
screen—Material up to 10% Moisture—prefer- 
ably enclosed screen. 
Micronized Pigments Inc. 
Charlotte, Michigan 


CORE DRILLING 
TEST BORING 


Dundee Engineering Company 
Dundee, Illinois 











WANTED 
Drill—must be in good condition. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1612 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 














WANTED TO BUY 
% to 1 Yd. Shovels or Cranes, Trac- 
tors & Front End Loaders, Bulldozers 


MERTES MACHINERY CO. 
1622-So. 1st St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 








CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ce 
Ra) ay 


ED Ee 








WE WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH A PARTY 
INTERESTED IN RENTING OUR LIMESTONE 
QUARRY IN WESTERN ILLINOIS, LOCATED ON 
GOOD GRAVEL ROAD, NEAR TO CEMENT 
ROAD AND RAILROAD. WE HAVE TWO JAW 
CRUSHERS AND TWO HAMMERMILLS, BUT NO 
POWER EQUIPMENT. 


WENZLEMANN MFG. CO. GALESBURG, ILL. 








Quarries 
Crushing Plants 
Cement Plants 
Storage Methods 
Operating Costs 


E. Lee Heidenreich, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer 


Route No. 1, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Phone 3677-M 


Operation 
Plant Layout 
Design 
Construction 
Appraisals 








EXPERIENCED TWO 
OVEL OPERATORS DRILLER, 
LDOZER OPERATOR, AND 8 ALL 
OUND QUARRY LABORERS FOR 
RICULTURAL LIME PLANT, FOR 

NT POSITIONS IN CEN- 


ANTED 


BOX 725 
Pit & Quarry 
538 8. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 











WANTED! 
15—20 to 30 cu. yd. Dump Cars, drop-door 
type. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


39 years’ experience 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


WANTED 
1 yd. or 1% yd. gas or diesel 
CRANES, DRAGLINES & 
SHOVELS 


Hawkins & Company 
124 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








WANTED 
KILN 


calcining Iron Pigments and ores, Min. 
ton hourly—Moisture content material 
Maximum Temp. 1000 degrees centri- 

Gas fired 


Micronized Pigments Inc. 
Charlotte, Mich. 








WANTED — TO PURCHASE 
heavy duty, six to eight cubic 
dragline bucket with digging 


PACIFIC ROCK & GRAVEL COMPANY 
3 West 8th Street Los Angeles 14, California 


WANTED TO BUY 
ton or 2 ton Asphalt Plant 
Distributor Trucks 
Asphalt Rollers 

Adnum Pavers 


THE DARIEN CORPORATION 


Darien Connecticut 


WANTED 


General Superintendent for quarry i! 
Southern States. Applicant should hav: 
had quarry and crushing plant experi 
ence. Engineering education desirab|: 
but not absolutely essential if appli 
cant has sufficient experience d 
qualifications. In answering give 
tailed statement of education, experi- 
ence, salary required. Send photo 
graph with reply. 


Send replies to 
BOX 715 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED: 


ement plant superintendent 
ith engineering education and 
<perience. Location, north- 
istern section of United States. 
applying, give education, po- 
itions held, age, marital status, 
lary expected, etc. 
Write Box 730, Pit and Quarry 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 











WANTED 


2 or 2% or 3 yard stripping shovel, 
Diesel or Electric, long reach, must 
be first class condition. Preferably 
located in Ohio or vicinity. D-7 Cat- 
erpillar Tractor with bulldozer or 
angledozer. First class condition or 
rebuilt and guaranteed. 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Eifort, Ohio 








WANTED 


Mature, experienced man to take con 
plete charge of operating Silica Grind 
ing and Industrial Sand Plant in sout 
To capable man with proven background 
this offers unlimited chance for advan 
ment and permanent post-war secur! 
State full details. Address Box 710 
Pit and Quarry, 538 So. Clark > 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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We Own and Offer FOR 


New & Used IMMEDIATE ALL, WIRE or Write 
FQUIPMENT| DELIVERY [CRUD amp 


OF THE 
PECIAL 
DIESEL BE. = 300 HP, Fair RUBBER PRODUCTS RUBBER HEADQuartERs 


BROADCAST © 























y banks-Morse Dies ams 6 oan Dae 32, | 
] I 8, 257 ( t ° ‘ . | 
pone ae = 50 KY A Fairbanks Mors se Conveyor Belting ~ Transmission 
—'? Bel - mn , She i . = pieks B Iti El t B Itin Fi 
Its. elt rive to Exciter. omplete 
with panel boards, etc. e ing nitales evaror belti g vee ire, CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
ROTARY CONVERTER—1000 KW Westing Water, Air, Steam, Suction or 


house. Transformer and auxiliaries. 
TURBINE 100 HP. Westinghouse 2700 RPM Welding Hose, etc. NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 

gea eduction, « 
AIR COMPRESSOR-—I. R. Duplex, 100 HP, || 
and receiver. C ty 582’ |} 
STEEL euy “DERRICK “10 " mast 90° boom ia : Cc ©) N V E Y O R B E L T | N C7 | | 
3 drum Clyde hoist, electric | | 


ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 

















CRANES & SHOVELS Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
Marion, $3-Steam 1%-yd. SHOVEL. 48” — 1/8” no 1/16” 20” om S om 1/8” aes 1/32” 
a 4-wheel, 10 tom, 25’ boom. Brown 42” a 5 Ps 1/8” — 1/16” 20” —_—_ A oe 1/8” pa al 1/32” 
i—OVERHEAD, 10 ton, 74'4” span, air operated. 36” ae 6 we, 1/8” ad 1/16” 18” re 4 ik 1/8” ms 1/32” 
CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 40” ar ~ a 1/8” pons 1/16” 16” em 4 7 1/8” — 1/32” 
DRILLING EQUIPMENT 30” — 5 — 1/8” — 1/16" 14” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32" 
I—No. 40 I, R. Drill = 24” — 5 — 1/8” — 1/32" 12” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32” 
COOLERS & DRYERS 24" — 4 — 1/8” oe 1/32" Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 

1g x 40 ft. 


1 ies 90 ft., and others. : RANSMISSION ‘BELTING — ‘ 
CRUSHERS HEAVY- DUTY FRICTION SURFACE 7. 

























All types, various sizes. Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply 
FEEDERS 18° — 6 10” — 6 6-5 
2—BAILEY FEEDERS. Type No. 2, complete with 16" an & 10° — 5" — 
steel h , 8% ft. dia, x 12 ft. cone bottom. ~ - ms 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT i, ne oc 
oe 12" —6 8" - 5 4" —4 
5% 20 ft. TUBE MILLS, F. L. Smidth Co - ” - 
;% 22 ft. TUBE MILL. — 2-5 7 7 +s 
5x 10 ft. TUBE OR BALL MILL. inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


j-roll RAYMOND MILLS. 


KILNS 


Vulean 7’ x 120’, like mew. And other sizes 
1—8 x 9% x 180 ft. And others. 


ENDLESS A BELTS 


A” WIDTH All Sizes | “D" WIDTH All Sizes 
SCREENS “B" WIDTH All Sizes | “E" WIDTH All Sizes 
“ee 
r 





‘SINGLE DECK HUMMER SCREENS, 4” x 5’ ‘ WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets 


complete with feeder and generator. 
SINGLE DECK HUMMER SCREENS, 4’ x 5’ nquire For Prices - a 


And Other Types and Sizes. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


| Large stock, rebuilt. AC or DC. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


1—1900 HP. 25 cycle, 2300 V 





APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 





a a & ee Te Y- EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 
TANKS Size Length Per Length 
Up to 55,000 bbls. 2%" _ 50 feet = $28.00 
WANTED - 25 = 16.00 | 
DIESEL AND GENERATING EQUIPMENT - - ie - 23.00 
CEMENT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT me 25 * a 13.00 LARGE 
y,” B : R Sizes ALSO 
WEBBER 1%, - 50 - 20.00 All Prices—Net—_¢ AVAILABLE 
- 23 - 11.00 0.8. New York 


Specify Thread On Couplings 





EQUIPMENT CO. 
hn yada gage cgpanel CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 
































w r i 3 
New York 17, N. Y 62-66 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y 
‘| 1—4 ton Plymouth gasoline engine driven industrial , . 3 : 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY locomotive “ oa ” hae by four cylinder FOR, SALE, Hercules Power Unit 103 HP 
Barber-Greene Model 25-A crawler Buda gasoline engine. Complete completely equipped with extension @liait 
Sas operated, disc type bucket loader. : sheaves, V-belts, etc. Ready to run, Sew, 
Overhauled, ready for work. i—70 HP Winton full diesel vertical oil engine never been used 
Barber-Greene Model 42 crawler gas belted to 50 KW 250 volt D.C. generator. FRANK MILLER & SONS 
operated, disc type bucket loader. ie 
—”h OO een — TIPPINS MACHINERY COMPANY 2250 West 58th Street 
: : anee fabes Street Pittsburgh 13, P Chicago 36, Illinois 
Bucyrus 20-B crawler gas operated 3528 Forbes Stree ittsburg > a. 
crane, % yard capacity. 
10 ton Buffalo-Springfield, 3 wheel 
ro] r, electric sadator ‘ DEPENDABLE USED MACHINES ' 
Nort} . Special, Cedar Rapids portable crushing plant, roller bearing 10x20 
7 hwest 105 crawler gas dragline, 40 ton steel bin Browning % yd. crane Weller sand tank 
0 8 yard. Cat 30 bulldozer Link Belt % yd. crane Niagara 3 x 12 screen 
Conveyors, many sizes Pioneer port. gravel plant P & H 700 Diesel shovel | | 
THE ACME — UIPMENT co Conveyor idlers & parts Day 18 in. hammermill Thew 1 yd. _ shovel 
" 9 . Insley % yd. crane Link Belt loader Cat 65 HP Diesel tractor | 
14057 Schaefer Highway P & H % yd. crane Barnes 4 in. pump 5 ton, 6 wheel truck crane 
D ° . as LS laa & EQUIPMENT CO. : 
etroit 27, Michigan 3506 W. Sist S Chicago 32 
—_ 
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ABSOLUTE PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 


MODERN BRICK PLANT 


In Individual Lots 
Tuesday, July 18, 1944, at 12:00 Noon 
To be held on premises former Empire 
Brick & Supply Co., Newton Hook, New 
York. 


rections: Route 9J, 13 miles above Hud- 


n, New York. 


MAKING MA- 
Arnold Creager 
less U. S. Std, 


Automatic BRICK 
CHINE, model 42, 
rizontal type, eight or 


brick per mold. Operating speed to 
molds per min. Brick capacity to 
0 brick per hour. Horse Power up 


char- 
Fric- 


physical 
shale. 


0 depending upon 
ristics of the clay or 


Clutch Pulley 60” diam. by 16” 
speed 7% rev. per mold. Overall 
sions: 25'6” long, 6’6” wide, 10’6” 
Automatic BRICK MAKING MA- 
CHINE, model 46, Auto Brick Machine, 
ert il, nine or less U. S. Std. size 
k per mold, Operating speed to 25 

is per min. Brick capacity to 13,- 
brick per hour. Horse Power to 
depending upon physical charac- 
stics of the clay or shale. Friction 
itch Pulley 60” diam. by 16” face; 


Overall dimen- 
wide, 13’0” high. 


Sy} d 10 rev. per mold. 
ns 180” long, 6’6” 

P CG MILLS 

GRANULATOR 


H.P. Link Belt CHAIN DRIVE 
0 H.P. Reduction Gear Units. 
SAND and CLAY ELEVATOR, verti- 
totally enclosed about 50 ft. high 
th Scales on discharge end, 
CONVEYOR, for carrying bricks 
d on steel pallets. Conveyor con- 
ts of two %” wire ropes on about 
centers, running on two _ idler 


ves supported on frames about 2 
rom floor. Driven by 5 H.P. Motors 
etions each about 350 ft. long. 


ral Electric 11 Ton Industrial Lo- 
motive, type LS402. No. 1901, 36” 
ge 12 Ft. Trolley Pole with Pulley 
Harp 
eral ftectric & Ton Industrial Lo- 
otives, Nos. 1754 & 1755, 36” gauge, 
Trolley Pole with Pulley and 
rn Wheel Scraper Co. 3-Yard ca- 
Side Dump Cars, wood, with 
brakes, 36” gauge. 
stein Koppel 1-Yard capacity all 
Side Dump Cars, 36” gauge. 
KW General Electric Generator 
107905, 525 r.p.m., form B, 261 
ips direct current. 
rtevant Exhaust Fan, size 8, No 
lgerwood Single Drum Electric 
Hoists, drum 24” diam., 20” face, with 
H P. Gen. Elec, type MTC slip ring 
0 3/60/220—900  r.p.m. With 


r 
1 
I 


oller and Resistance. 
Light Plants, 110 Volts DC, 1% 
2 KW 
imbert Single Drum Gasoline Hoists, 
lrum 20” diam., 21” face, with Buda 
del WTU Gas Engine, four-cylinder, 
” x5" 
terpillar Model 20 Gasoline Powered 
rractor caterpillar mounted, Belt 
H.P. 31.16, approx. wet. 7740 Ibs. 
Flory Single Drum Hoist, drum 15” 
an 25” face, double reduction. For 
dr 
ersoll-Rand Class ER1 Air Com- 
essor size 4” x 4”, 28 ec.f.m., 500 
? 150 lbs. pressure max. 
Ton White Machinery Truck with 
wer Winch, six-wheel, pneum, tires. 
Ingersoll-Rand No. 34 Drill Sharpener. 
rsoll-Rand Portable Oil Furnace 
drill steel, on wheels. 


el Bridge, 28’6” x 66’ long. 


Ft Bucket Elevator Conveyor, 17” 
‘ ade 
Ft Bucket Elevator Conveyor, 34” 
de 
lep. No. 8 Corner Drills. 
ns—1%” Drill Steel, round. 
I et Busters 
Ton Chain Blocks. 
ersoll-Rand Spaders. 
\ir Drills, various makes. 


jJackhammers, various makes 


Beams, Small 


large quantity Steel 
Iron and “umber. 


& Supplies, Scrap 


BERNARD MAGRILL, 


Auctioneer 
Office: 45 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Stagg 2-4574 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


3—Duplicate VULCAN 21 ton, 36” Ga. 


steam saddle tank locomotives, 
Cy. 11”x16”—Nat’l Board boilers. 
bit. 1923 

1—45 ton BALDWIN 2-6-2 Prairie 


type, std. ga. loco. & tender. 


1—56 ton BALDWIN 0-6-0 std. ga. 
switcher type with separate ten- 


der. 19”x24” cy. 
10—36” ga. WESTERN 5 yd.. dump 
ears. 


10—Std. ga. WESTERN 12 yard dump 
cars, all steel, hand dumps. 


1--—BROWNING No. 3. steam _ loco. 
crane, 30 ton capacity, 60’ boom. 
2—Model 25A KALAMAZOO motor 


section cars, 4 cy. gasoline motor. 
3—Model 119-L BUDA motor section 


cars, Buda air cooled motor. 
1—BLAW-KNOX 1% yd. clam shell. 


Send us your inquiries for rebuilt equipment. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Plant & Gen. Offices 
Atlanta 2, Ga. 


Your FIRST Source for 
FIRST Rate EQUIPMENT 


Rotary Dryers 
3’x25’; 4’x50’; 5’x60’; 8’x60’ 
8 Mosser Kilns—7’x60’ 
3—50 cu. ft. Duty 

Mixers 
Raymond Mills, Nos. 


1 Broughten No. 2 Double 
Mixer 
54” L; 47” W—23” D; 
Dump discharge 





JKTD 


Heavy 


00 and 0000 
Arm JKTD 


Bottom 


Sell Your Surplus Equipment Now! 








L ears 


MACHIN ae 


EAST O* STREET & EAST RIVER DRIVE, EW YORK 


os) 












In Stock 


CONVEYOR 


BELTING 


19° 29" — 30” 


DRIVE BELTS 
10” & 12” 





E. Cohn & Sons 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 














FOR SALE OR LEASE 


13 acres of the finest gravel in the Sta 


Gravel tested to 22 ft. in depth. 

stripping and plenty of stone for St 
work. Just received bid 
State for 62,000 tons to be 
from our Pit. I can guarantee 
cu. yds. for early spring delivery. 

have no competition and have a N 


sheet f1 


location. Write or phone for particula 


ROBERT WARNER 


Phone 173 


delive: 
150,0 


11 


Cass City, Mi 





























DREDGE FOR SALE 





J.B. & J. W. Roberts 


Box 34 





Richmond, Va. 











FOR SALE 
1—19S Kennedy 


Reduction 


C. E. & S. CORPORATION 


Farmington, Conn. 


Crusher. 








FOR SALE 


13” x 36” Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
9” x 36” Wheeling Jaw Crusher. 

9”x 15” Phillips Jaw Crusher. 

No. 4 Champion Jaw Crusher. 

No. 1 Williams Hammermill Crusher. 


PITTSBURGH MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO 


Asninwall 


Pennsylvania 








50 Ton 
35 Ton 


Industrial 
McMyler 
30 Ton Industrial Crane 
25 Ton Browning Crane 
15 Ton Ohio Crane 
12 Ton Gas Crane 
50 Ton Broad Gauge 
22 Ton Ohio Crane 
20 Ton Electric Locomotive 
18 Ton Gas Loco. 8.G 


Crane 
Crane 


Crane 


30 Ton Loco. Steam 8.G 

25 Ton Loco. Steam 8.G 

60 Ton Loco. Gas Elec. 8.G. 

40 Ton Loco. Steam §.G. 

50 Ton Loco. Steam §&.G. 

57-67 Ton Loco. Saddle Tank 
60 Ton Elec. Loco. Batt. Type S.G 
40-45-50 Ton Loco. All Elec. 8.G 
65 Ton Switching Loco. 

70 Ton Shay Geared Loco 

120 Ton Locomotive 0-8-0 

50 to 75 Ton Stiff leg Derrick 


TRUCK CRANES 


Universal 
Orton 


% yd. 
% yd. 


R. J. Stone 
“STONE — 


PHONES: 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANES & LOCOMOTIVES 


SHOVELS—CRANES—CRAWLERS 
% vd. Lorain 35 Crane—Shovel 
% yd. P. H. Crane 300 





% yd. Lorain 40 Dragline—Diesel 

% yd. Unit Crane—Backhoe Model 51 
% yd. Browning Crane 

% yd. Osgood Crane 

% yd. Austin Crane 

1% yd. McMyler Crawler Crane 


yd. Koehring—Dragline 


1, Orton—Dragline 

11, yd. Northwest Dragline No. 104 

2 yd. 50-B Bucyrus-Erie Crane, Stea! 

Diesel 

2 yd. Page Model 411 Walker 

1% yd. Moore Speedcrane 

Shovel front for Bay City 25 
TRACTORS 

Caterpillar ‘22 with Boom and W 


Cletrac “8S” Diesel—Gas 
Cletrac ‘‘80"’ Gas and Diesel 
Allis-Chalmers L with B/D “70” 
Caterpillar ‘50’’ Diesel 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Car-Twin Hopper S.G. 50 Ton 


2% yd. Hayward Rehandler Clam. Bu 
4 yd. Hayward Rehandler Clam. Bucke 
2 yd. Browntoist Coal Handler Clam 
Bucket 
Ray 8S. Betham 


CRANE MAN" 


502 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Detroit 1, Michigan 
Randolph 6156-4065 
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FOR SALE — 


34-E “Rex”, Dual Drum Paver 


“Jaeger” 4 Yard Truckmixers, 1942 Models 


Some on "International" 1942 Model 6-Wheelers 





==—> ARROW CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT COMPANY <— 


2020 WALNUT STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















_ 7 
Gasoline. 


5 


ad 


78 ton 
rauge, 


x 


gauge, saddle tank. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


) ton Vulcan, 
Rebuilt. 


standard gauge. 


) ton American 0-4-0 Standard 
Rebuilt. 
0-6-0, 


Rebuilt. 


Baldwin standard 


side tank. 


B. M. WEISS COMPANY 
Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








conditior 
1—70-Ton Gas-Electri Locomotive 
Ton CO 


1.\ 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., 


0-4-9 on 
rners; A. S. M. E. Code, Excel 
0-6-0 , 


LOCOMOTIVES 


m Gas Locomotive, 36” Ga Milwaukee Loco 
6" Ga Whitcomb 

./G. Ex. Cond. 

t Tank am. Oil 
Cond 


motive 
oO Oil burning 


ildwin Switching Loces. 


» Excellent Cond 
Excellent 


attery La 
i Swit ching Laco 


Other Locomotives, Too 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
) {ING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Chicago 33, Illinois 


75—Used Steel-Brooks Load 
Lugger Buckets; 1% 
capacity. V shaped bottoms 
—rounded, with ring hooks. 


yds. 


CLINE & DOOCHIN 
707 19th Ave. North 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

















wry 





LIQUIDATION - © 


| 


) 
> 






24” dia. x 40” PENNSYL- 
VANIA SINGLE ROLL 
CRUSHER. 


-18” x 18” LANCASTER 
TWO-ROLL CRUSHER. 


—-HARDINGE CONICAL 


PEBBLE MILL, 6’ x 36”, 
silex lined, silent chain drive, 
motor and starter. 


DORR BOWL CLASSIFI- 
ERS— 

10’ dia. bow! with 273” 
rake. 

12’ dia. bow! with 2’3” x 21’4” 
rake. 

15’ dia. bowl with 273” 
rake. 


x 19/8” 


x 23’ 


3 


f 


l 


PI 





DORR THICKENER 


MECHANISMS— 
Trays and Superstructures 
for 30’ dia. x 10’; 30’ dia. x 
12’; 40’ dia. x 12’. 


DORRCO DIAPHRAGM 
PUMPS, single and duplex. 
OLIVER ROTARY CON- 
TINUOUS VACUUM FIL- 
TER—Y’ x ¥W. 
INDIRECT HEAT RUG- 
GLES - COLES ROTARY 
DRYER—*%’ x 20’, Class B-2 
Equipped with combustion 
chamber, oil burner, exhaust- 
ers, driving motors, etc. 
RAYMOND BROS. “IMP.” 
PULVERIZERS— 
I—No. 30 


Arrange to Inspect—Immediate Shipment 
WIRE, 


IONE, WRITE 

















CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


-19 PARK ROW 


Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


» cover eight acres. 











mplete Whiting Plant 


P BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


2—No. 40 
Each with direct connected 
motor starting equipment, 
cyclone collector, tubular dust 
collector and all interconnect- 
ing piping. 
1—OLIVER DUPLEX DRY 
VACUUM PUMP, 14” x 8”. 
I—5Y4” x 5” C-P AIR COM- 
PRESSOR, with 7% HP. 


motor. 


I—HARDINGE CONSTANT 
WEIGHT FEEDER, with 
motor. 

I—HARDINGE VOLUMET- 
RIC FEEDER, Size “B”, 
with motor. 


1—PORTABLE BELT CON- 


VEYOR with motor—20” x 
24”. 
1—20,000 gal. HORIZONTAL 


STEEL STORAGE TANK, 

10’6” dia. x 30’ long. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Packers, Fuel Oil Pumps, 

Magnetic Separator, Portable 

Drills, Electric Grinder, etc. 











July, 1944 






















SUPER-ABILITY 


Like the amazing duck that performs on land 
or water Owen Dredging Buckets are designed 
to withstand the special difficulties of under 
water service or the most severe kind of dig- 
ging on land. Protection of bearings against 
water and grit is a feature. Write for literature. 


THE OWEN BUCKET Co. 


6050 BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Cal. 


OWEN UCKETS 


A MOUTHFUL VERY BITE 


Advertisers 7 
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*See also Detailed Information in 1944 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 
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JOE SWITCHED TO 


(7780/- LAY — 
WIRE ROPE {/ 


(Yes —it increases machine production) 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... .TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys. 
HAZARD Wire Rope, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire 

| Welding Wire, READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes... In Business for Your Safety 





of PERFORMANCE 
in speeding up 
WEIGHING 


FEEDING 
PROPORTIONING 





OVER 
1000 


SCHAFFER 
POIDOMETERS 


are helping set 
output records 


Write for Catalog No. 5 





Here's the favorite ''Victory March Record" 
with hustling operators of cement, lime and 
aggregate plants. 


SCHAFFER Poidometers have been the 
popular choice of industry for years because 
they are so fast and accurate in handling 
pulverized, granular or crushed materials. 


In these critical days, SCHAFFER Poidome- 
ters are relied upon everywhere, to keep 
production tuned up to a maximum pace, 
as well as maintaining high product uni- 
formity and operating economy. 
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